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MOURSIS^; CUSTOM. 

Vl'^'Mnr-ei «i iSe Up-Ewi- If-r ititiif b*ilirp wLiS whkLc{Ll«r upun il^e 4i**iK iKclt TIvtj’ rB^m^kn huibanillEii J-nf 

* r^+P “ft Giiilrfib»*led Bhn5mf pb^ dt*d m^p’i bn^Ebrri iw dilJdjrn. A child ihu# ptiTn inh^ilun^n j 


T Mii ilieup rcrriiciE'k qUl^ 
concern ins ^ jw-'Oplt' 
whom It is sowsht lo ilisparage 
thnt '' Tnanners tliey liavt; none 
imd their ctistotns ar« 
anil an okl UTiter niu^ referrctl 
to '' Ye Ijea^tHe f^L*vices oi ye 
Heat lien," Tiu;^ is loti fre¬ 
quently the attitude tluat I he 
sni>erinr [htmih lake^ when 
speaking ^ deaiitis with, 
what in‘ is pleased to term " the 
lower ortier/' or " tiie iutertor 
racis/' He sins up hi^ inheriieii 
standard of life ilie orfhotlox 
one and flisniisses all otJiers. 
if not with contempt, at all 
Invents w'jlh disdainful toUrance, 
Though not yet ejclinct among 
us^ this class of person^ it h to 
be Jiopcd^ is becoming rareri or 
at any rate less insistent, and a 
more hunmne way of regarding 
our fellow-men is making itself 
felt. The self-satisBccl attitude 
seems to be more partictilariy a 
frailty of the so-calk^J Anglo- 
Saxon race amoEig ^\V5tcm 
peoples aitd tfie lesion that 
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\{ Customs of the World 

one liaii to leam is to look for the wheat among the tares and not to cDiideiim the good along 
wiLb the bad. 

It sliould never be toi^ottcn, however, that wlmt seem^ good to us may seem bad to others, 
and vice versa —good and bad are relative and variabk terms; on the whole the best working 
hypothesis, at all events for the etfmoJopt. is that in any giveii rase aetioas approved of by a 
community are good, while antisocial actions are hail. 

We have only to look around ils to sec how potent custom is. That bad form is worse than crime 
is not merely a cjmical jest, for both express the social instinct; bad form is an antisodaJ action 
in a limited and artihcial society, tVTOng-doing is wliat the community as a whole regard as antisocial. 


rh^n-Hl *’—' 

REUCfOUS CUSTOM, 

Oh the vi.4tniti^ td h B^feda Pnidon. i* il plUfiiikW’ Mrfir ffirl* *1 it*# vkll«te ^1^* 

^iixckt?!,, *hriP tllBT a!ftS»-i.T ih br4f4r^ I h« hnlrrisf ihf- Chui^k iiE Si. !*'«> <l*i DfliBLi. SierB ■fOB’lBini i 

hntirf- ii^ St. Jinfiii lltv- 

and Clime b a tbal is slmsigly feprobatL^d aiid scvcrt!ly piiiiisilicd by wital power* there 

be. [t is but a niuesiioii of valuers. Tlie 5^lidarity of *^ny community, whether it he a family of 
chiJclren, a school (fnini tlie civikireifs point of view), a ^ao^: of thievps, a society, or a trades union, 
depeiiif* on iiwiiiber> keeping unwTilten or codified rules. In some cases they may be puerile, 
in ottwrs detriinental to those imtride the community, but in aJI cases they are supposed to benefit 
or strengthen that particular communiry. 

T)ie study of the customs of backward races is of equa) value with that of any group of people, 
however dviltzed iL may bo. Custom Is, in fact. unwTitteu bw; indeed, our common law is enshrined 
custom, as it is based on the wont oi our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, though moulded by Norman 
lawyers. 
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E5(^PtAT!ON CUSTOM 

6w>^ Sidi *^'‘* **>* "■“« 

S the btiw %ie tr 

^o\Lr VI I,at they really mean ajid Jvew they- affect society 

a ian^ih can l.ve wathont fear oi starvation, and is indc, 

if Irnu" r "f P’’f ^ social cohesion 

'. but m thcr case mdividnaliai, would spell min. The . 
J severe that a solitajj- man or family couJd not wage a 51 
mvmmirrent. An accidciu or Ud luck means immediat< 

i and «« 

dlrn«' h!“ sirengtl. of the commimitv attis 

^mes», absence of jealousy, and rJieerftUncss mav'u* tr; 
herr environment. • ^ 

iJcal control, as ft is sometinus ternit-d. j,, naturally mm 
: not advMced far in civilization, but the control is never 

arc-k or ' God nt^inads of Western .S 

'irtK. or God-fori^aki-n," even- mao , .-r-.,.. . 
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frufm * fUtUm * « -Ifirrf(Wr# #< AuH ffl|f ATPH* i^Om ^ flp. 

RELECIOUS CEREMONY. 

1 hi! rrliilioiA* mh^ftr^wni* I* 4oiiflT^fc«f wiF^i Sh^ Ifflenj* n# ad N# «r child li AllaittW lo ^Hne** ih* 

*Trwnvft.y wUh li« mntfeA wcU ■- ml «hw4 ^Isjch ihr. fn^i-muiE h^ldini bvIviecD 

TflBmtwf* ui tVb-U tiibr, «liu ■#< ccCchftiltftf tU h'h. Uji-fd WDllibf 


fciniiv^i! : originit wiis probably ii rk'vice to protc^'t the face from rlriving sand and po^^ibly the 
glare of tlie desert, but tlio habiE of uncaring the Hifuim ha^j become so engrained that a Tawarek {or 
Ttiareg) coiisidcrs it grossly iTTnnodest to sliow lii^ face evYin to members of his own family* 

The mtMk of life of a people indiiL'es special cnstonis. vvfiich in many are complicated by 
practices that can best be tenned religioirs or Tnagico-rdigiiius, and, as we shall see^ iJiese seem to 
be so bound up together iu the native mind that they lannot be consideriKl apart. The hunters in 
the Guiana funr^U gTOW‘ several varieties of a plant called caladhim, eadi variety being a fnsjrri or 
charm to assist iiiin in the fafdng of a particular kiml of game, A higher stage of religious 
obser\'antc Ls fonnd among a tribe on the Amarou, wdio, on Hsblng eKpcnlitiotis, place in the prow of 
the catioe the image of a god holding a fish ; when out of use tficse, and similar images,^ are 
stowYHl away in bo-nkets : when the expeditions prove unsucce.ssiul the images are tlirown aside 
ami replaced by othtTS. A yet higliLir stage OLiciirred among the Indians of Nicaragua^ who 
collected tile clottc<i blood of the quairs* wheri the carca^ was cold, aiul wrapped it In a cloth, 
W'hich was placed in a basket and i^iiEpciiiled in tlie air a^ an offering to the gods of tile deer and 
rabbit rtii^pectively. 

Where food is easily obtained^ as iti fertile countries, tlie occu[national customs of the hunter 
mainly iiave reference to increasing liis o wn efftcienc y or to rendering the game more easHy approached- 
On the stcp^ies of Australia, which are subject to fro^iuent and often prolonged drought, the actual 
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there be 


abuiidancc of iJie h of primi? colisequeiife. It tlit-rc tliEit vve had numercn;is auil oiteii 

lAboratr ceremonies which have for their tecogniteil aim an increase in the supply af footl 
iicse people have a totemic organization : that is. every community is divided into a iiumber 
groups or clans, each of which ha^ one, or sometiines mote than onCp animal or plain {more rarely 
inaniinate object) which is so iiitiniatcly assodatietl w'itli il that the human beings and tbc 
tnrems, as they arc called, are regarded as being definitely related to one another. For csainpic, 
the emu people are actual relatives of emus, typically they may not tnjiirep kilh or eat 
^ em.111^. All the human mem- 

l>ers of an emu clan are 
brtjthers and sisters, and no 
marriage is permit teil bettveeii 
themp thoug!:! they may be 
absolutely unrelated so far as 
blood kinship Is coiicemcii ; 
this nile and those of niiituaJ 
fricn<hhip anfl hospitality hold 
good between the emu [>eople 
another tribt, even should 
enmity between the 
two tribes. Uach totem clan 
!ias its sacrei:;l gTUun<b and 
among many tribes it h the 
custom for amiiial cereiuonfes 
lo take pEai:e at these spots, 
which are perfornuMl by the 
old men of the ciaii for the 
purpose of inenpasiug the 
abundance of ihdr totem. 

.\nali>goiis practices have 
boett noted elsewlicre, but 
nowhere to the same extent 
as in Australia Quite a 
considerable portion of the 
food supplj* of the Au^^lraUan 
aborigines is provided for by 
thf^ means. SVhere rain is 
sq important it is not 
prising to hntl the existence 
of rain dans, in one of t!ie 
rain-totem ceremonies songs 
are sung in which the plaintive call of the plover continually recurs. Thi-s i.s easily explained^ 
since in Central .Aa'^tralla tlie erj^ of the plover h frequently heard just bt.dore min falls* therefore* 
argiu-s the native* the rain is ihc effect ami the plovcr-call the cause. 

The petty gardener of yams and sw^ec-t potatoes in Ocean ia taruly retpures help, except perliapf; 
in felling the jungle, for this, as well as house-building, his friends iciid a hand, the meid at tiicerui 
and the expccration of similar ser^Hcc in return stificiug for payment- On the other hand, the 
control of the supply of water for irrigating padi-fiddF^ necessutates a strotig social organization, with 
di'finile nilcfi and regulations * the cultivation of rice (urthermore rlematid.s such coatiiuious labour 
lhat the life of the family h largely controlled by it. The habits of pastoral peoph^ have a general 
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DEATH CUSTOM, 

Id Bunu tte „„r Im^rUBi ih« Drum tht lm«ir hr ii kfet 1^|R« in Hair alMr n^ioUa lo gioDaTim, The 

iNDiUalisn ahewi iKt U,* archbi^m. irho rrmalnaei rathalBud Idi (wa hrlaat ih* aafcmntir liKik pEanr 


sifdUarity. necessarily niotiiaed by tlie kind of flock and the niuiibcr of the beasts; indeed, many 
of the ctistoins of the patriarchs of okl are retained bj' the Bedoum of Arabia and find tnimerDus 
parallels among the nomad herders of the Asiatic steppes. TJus penEistence of custom is not due 
to any mystic property of tlic ” East." but is merely the result of the permanence of gixigraphical 

conditions and the fiaitability of the customs to that mtxlc of life. To take aTKilliiT social tvpe_ 

the herdtTS of domesticated cattle who practiiic a little agnciiltnre. Hem wc find a remarkable 
analogy in customs botw'cen the 2iilns and similar Ranlu tribes of South Africa, on the t»rie hand, 
and the Anrieot Germans as described by Tacitus, on the other ; between these peoples, sO' widely 
Separated in s^^ce and time, there cannot have been any cultural contact. 

Tlie TCgtiJalion of the family and social organiralion generally cannot be profitably studied 
entirely apart from tlie mode of life of a people, though other iiiflueuces have midoubtftllv to be 
taktm into cousideration. 

We now recqgnbjc that, under suitable conditions, the earth jddds her increase to the labour 
of man ; all he ha* to do is lo perform his horticultural or agricultural duties at the proper time in 
a suitable manner. For us. in tfic present day, rtdigion mters-eiies solely when there' is too much 
or too little rain, and tlien but rarely ; this was imt formerly tlic ease how'ever, and European folk¬ 
lore rominds ns Jmw' large a part magfco-religious practices played in the cvert- dav life of tJie rtiral 
popuLition. Ritea w'hieh our aneesTors performed some two thousand year>; ago. atid which still 
persist, do in an attenuated form in remote places fomi a daily routine of existing savages A 
nauve may pick up a stone that looks like a yam and. not unnaturally considcrir^ tiiat there is a 
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rt'lation between the out^n'ard appearance atitl real nature of an object, lie places it in hi* yam garden, 
a good crop reinforces his l>elief, anti the formal planting of the yam stone in his garden viith a 
simple ritual becotnes f>art of his normal ganleniiig operations. Originally, garden charms of this 
kind me doubtless impersoiml objects which arc supiwsed to be efficacious through a bclicVtsl simi¬ 
larity I they afe. in fact, what we call charms and act through what we term magic , but not in¬ 
frequently We find that they receive indhiflual names, in which case they may be slightly wrought, 
often with a human face or mdely shaped into a huiiian form. In many casifs it is not cleai'whether 
the hufiian form has been gradually evolved, a.s if were, and ivith it the idea of a perMninlity, or 
whether the stone or wood has been definitely can*etl to visnaliie or personify a iioii-humati entity 
who is lielieved to have influence over gardens in general or some crop in particular. In either 
case the transition has been made from aid iJirougli an impersonal object to aid tlirougli a personal 
object, which, according to Crofeisor J, G. Frazer, is the v^ential distinction between nmgic an<l 
reiigion. The ripening of wild fniits, or the production of a botiutifuJ CTop, may Iw obtained by 
similar means, or even more elaborate methods may be employed, ‘Seasonal dances by flefinite 
performers in special costumes may lake place; when, as sometimes happens, tliey w^itr masks 
W’ith tiUTiian faces we may svisjU'Ct that tfiu ritual has a dethiitc religious significance. 

Every savage knows that rain b essentia! to bis vcsgctabk- food supply, and, as we liuve seen, 
even tlie Australian who does not aiUivate the soil may take measures to proiliice rain. It is 
wortliy ol note tiiat rain is never “made" in the dry season, hut only during the rainy s^'a.son. 
more cftpecialiy at its beginning. Tlie Huichols of Mexico have gocis of the elements ami peTftmn 
ceremonies to gain tlie iiei-ded rain; but. in addition, a large nunitwr of their decorative designs, 
especially those on garments, are symbols, aiul it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that they are 
clothed with prayer. From the symbolism of the lluichol-S it must be inferred that the itmiu 
consideration of all their prayers is food. The means of securing good crops is rain; therefore, most 
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of thdif ask for rain. En the burning fk-^erts of New ireKitTo and Arizona the PiicbLo 

Imlians cultivate crope? in river valleys, often at a f^reat disLancCiglnain their villagets. Nowhere an 
the world are there so many and such prolonged ceremonic?* furnisher) with barbaric pf>mp and 
eiTcurustance, which ultimately resolve themselves into prayer for rain. 

The Somans, in time of ilroiight, strip a girl, clothe her from liead to foot in grass, lierbs and 
flowers, even her face being hidden by them. Thus disgnis^, she h caM^d the Dodola, and goes 
through the village with a troop of girls. They stop before every house ; the Dtidola dances^ while 
the other gi^h. form a ring round her, singing one of the Dodola songs, and the housewife pours a 
pail of water over her. 

It isi linwever, wfien we turn to the life of the indi^iduaJ that w^e find the most remarkable 
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In ik^r Smjthrr'n Sltlr# rJ Byrmii ih^ HwliTf*. Initr«d •! fvwlltit -hWlii ihtlr hjniJ#i nlwnr* wUh ittn F«t, whicii 

iliC-][ mn ■lyl« lo do far manr hmif#. 


customs. Life is iiiystvriouN to alL and certain plioses of the life of the individual ore Iniuglit 
mth ilangers whicEi liave Minneiiow or other to avoiilwl, or they mark an entrance into a new^ 
sociaE condition for w^hich preparation has to be made b5'- iiiE^ans of dclinite rites. 

It b a characteristic of tho^e backward j¥?oplts w hom we are plcase<l to call sav.'u?ei, that the claims 
of the social group to which each person belongs are psirasnuunt^ the clan, Eocal group, or tribe b alb 
important^ the inrliviiluai per te is of little account except as a niembiT of a group. En many 
too* the family is not of much importance, -wimetimes of none at all, for it U frc^jiieiitly illvidetl 
against itself, part l>elonging to one group and thc^ rt,-sl to another ; thus a father and his sons 
may find thcms>clvc& on antagonistic sides in n r^uarrel. This may readily ocenr amorig people for 
whom de.sceikt is rcckoneil on die female side and the parents niust belong to dillerent clans or 
lcH.:aE groups. In such a case, there is a fjunjTcl betwcim ilie wjfe^s group and that of her 

hustKind, the chililreti wim necessarily bt^lfuig lo ihi tr motherb group have to take that side. 
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HUJtTJNG CUSTOM. 

Thr pLuII b4 i li lipptiEKilA^k]* trobflrlhl hrlDrc iht LIai Xw ihovv ihr prgwci^ «| ihr iTiburhft^iit. Thu flnijiiDl laak ovC'l 
Al^f- nd incB (jw dill't Id eI^I frarn hp Uir Iti iFi« ^ccdi ai m. vn-L^it dpro fi)r#r. The Kead decurAthark^ pf ili-r- kijqieiw 

ale iMfiHniB leave*, iKr cf vhpiiv^ 

As has already been stated the sense of solidarity Ls eonimuti to mankind : iiowheTe U it stronger 
tlian among savagus; and nnt a few customs are concerned with the strongtlicniiig of this sense 
of sulidarily, Omameiils, clothing, ami viirious mutilattons of the body are outward and nsible 
signs of what ait American sociologist tcims " the consciousness of kind.” In these. a.s in other 
matters, the individual has to con form to the u.sagc of his group—'nonconformity is almost 
unthinkable. 

Even before birtli the w'clfare of the chOd has to be considcrctl, and fretjui-ntly there are food 
restrictions for the p^irents, especially for the motlier. In Guiana, if the father eats a pj^a (a 
rodent allied to the guinea-pig), flic infant’s mouth will protnide, or become spoitttl like the paca, 
wliich sjiots will ultiiuatcly become ulcers. Among the Land Dyaks of fJomco, u husbatid, 
previous lo the birtli of a child, may not do work with any sharp instrument, except what mav 
be absolutely necessars' for his farm ; he may not tie things together witJi ratans, or strike auimals, 
or fire guns, or do anything of a violent cliaracter, for fear of injuring tJie child. Alt those are 
obviously cxatiipk>? uf what is called sympathetic magic, and the curious custom of cous-aite, in 
which the husband takes to his bc<l when the wile is confined, and shurtly after is waiteti upon 
by her, is ba.se<i partly, at least, upon the same idea. On the other hand, in .\furniy Island, rndni 
of those who arc about to bneotne mothers eat the trumpct-sihell, as that makes a hissing sound 
w'lu-it being ron.'^ted. and tile child is thereby supposwl to become a goed talker and singer and 
lusty-limgecl. 
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The boviiootl o( a sa^-age i>a%i«s happily with irresponsibility and ^mes. InH even tliL>i have 
their '^ooial use ith toy bow and arrow he peffwt!^ himself for future himtiiiB or war art, wi 
he leams‘u useful lesson. Ottu-r B^mes ■levdop the muscles aud quicknc:. of 

and hand, and so miconscioudy he is prepariiiR himself for Uie real ‘ ]r!ve'”ro 

enniv peoples, before be eai. etiter uj>on the duti^ of 

gone tLugh, A. a bov, he mixes with waineu and plays uatU grrls ; like them, he is of ^ 
Lial iceouiU ■ but to be a man if? a very diflereiit matlcr. With us Tnaiih(MKl I5 a phase of growth . 

with many saJage. it Ls a state of grace. A boy does not i^rt^rhtiaron 

This process implies being formally received mto the conuiiumty of men. U is m these 

rf-reinoiiics that tliu inRemiilv of the ikivage i> Ji-^played. 

wLs . vauth ha. h. b. I»n. asai» by .ymhaUo aot. ba, very !» .. “ 

be Ml'.I Ilu' ■-•m-iiionv btiny accoropanitd willi tsalirtk details, and the rnsiiiratioi. ...aiyiraU 
1 ,1 iiti that .la.vns him. In all cants he ha, U, pin a»ay chihlish thmiis, amt m 
tribes =« tar is this oblivion of tlic pasl Cautried. that he is supposed to have furgotleti bu. 

I In- lii hi* ri'-taui!ht how to speak. A marked feature of these ceremonies ir- ih 
miguage ^ iniii.-ites’ they always have to undergo restraint and priratton. and very 

bZ nTpai., « cvea ionam. fe'mOic.cd h. erJer t» „.akc them heave or lo test 

Tu isks are ueuendlv worn during these rites, and their sccrol names and imi«jrt arc 
*,i tn the initiates. Objecis whidi art jealously kept si:rofrn‘d from profane oyes arc 
commuima n. -liuniiieance explained. To take one in-staiicc, tint hwll-roiircr, a slat of 

Showii in thorn, mid ^ ,,, , .tick. « shown, and they 

w,.h 1 lied to instrument s^i as lo make it give forth Ihc lx>«niing or btii^ng 

arc tiiug I how 1 .minitiated. Wc find the use of the Imll-roarer m 

.ound which s n I. ^ aNew Guinea, the Sdonmn Mands, South and 
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ccrtam wred mj-slcriiH, diirinp ihc celebratiun of which tJn- initials daneeil ptobablv ia a nud^ 

cn..d,..n„ „ ™ ,„v, ,u,, b«d« da„L«i „i,h ctav), whilstte,°Sd .1^ b„fl 

XZm Jf'”"''"™ ““*■ inil^ion ceranpnte of ll„ Aosmliao, i, a„A ^ ^ 

b loui, that iliese and many other elements in the relimous practice', and beliefs of ‘ » 

WL. ™dval. ..voge^., Tho „=». „,do by u^llb^bi, oU .Z 

«■ not iinnoluraUy ajmc sovages employ if to rake the aiod.as fa Torre. Straits and Somh if ' 

cienmiMi, tofd that at the snake^nce of certain Pueblo Indians of AHtrnnti j- - 
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intJividujJs. rdnealmg tin? ^crecl secrets. Carefiii advice is 
itii tt> tribal duties; each iiLdivirliMl must rej^artl the 
tribal enemies as Jiis own. Tile tribal conscience of the 
natives of the Ripuan Gulf is fully attmieil to .Vature’s Law 
of the sun-ival of the fittest : persuiuiJ desii-os and all else are 
siibcrdinated to the great end of adding to the strength of 
the iribt'. 

From this brief sketch it will be apparent that the 
initiation ctTirnuiiiics are of the utmost impinance to the 
savage. It is ddlieiitt for ns to reali/.e tin- reverence felt for 
ihcH- sacred ceremonies, and it must be ad nutted that this 
intense feeling, ccnnhinecl as it is with reikence ;md discipline, 
has a strong eilucative effect on the people. For this reason, 
if for ito other, these cetvniniues aiv worthy of very careful 
study. Whatever tends to take a mun out <if iiirnself and 
lo Weld him into soliilarity with his fclloir's is an upward step 
in the slow and laborious ui’olution of man, and deserves our 
syinpalhelic respect. 

The pLrnnaiieiit deformaiion of the persoTi i)V means of 
cutting, Iforing the nose or eanv, knocking out teeth, puncturing 
or scarifying the akin. 
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mall" take place at vari- 
ou-^ pcriock or life: but 
many ul them ire per¬ 
formed whim llie cliild 
h yciing^ uul rite arti¬ 
ficial di'format ion of 
the head by means of 
bi:>ards or must Iw btigufi immediately after birth, 

\cTy varied are the reasons given for such prartir-es: soiite 
npfM^ar to be proliablc* others are jilamible or iiisuffirieul* 
while in rnatiy eases tio rcasini can now be discovered with 
certainty. 

Sime of the women nf the We&lem UluruLs of Torres 
Straits hud the representation uf I heir totem scarified 
thi.^ir ixjdy. In fioriieo and f^arts of New fiuinca fi-rtain 
tnttiNi designs signify that the man is a warrior and bos 
killdi all enemy. Among some fwople tattooing la 
mdted only to a free man. and may rhus be indicative of 
statues, Tbe special variety uliieb occurred in Xevi Zealand 
was a blaxon of dees.l5 aJ lion our. Some times tattooing or 

scarlftcation a i'hann Icr render the jorr^n immmir 
against rertain no.xions aniniids* or as a cure for. or 
m wariS off iihu-ss. The design on the w^rist of a Kavan 
ol Borneo prevents the escape of hi? sonl when ill, and 
the Kay an W'omen believe that tluir designs act os torches 
tn tlw next world, and lliat witlurtit thest* tu littlil thenv 
they wniiJd remain for evet in total darkness ^ a similar 
IVlief mretii'^ in the Pneiftc, t^thef reasons liavr been 
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assigned for the cu'^toiii among various tribes, but this is not the plate to enter into further 
details, SuiScient examplc-s have heeu given To show that it is probable that, whatever may 
be the case at the pti^nL day, the origin of tattooing is not to lie sought in the mere desire to 
beautify the body^ but rather that it had a multiple origin maittly for i^oeial or inagico-religious 
pnrjjoses. 

This con elusion cotiEreming the sjgiiifti:aiii:e nf t it t toning may be taken to api^ly in a general 
wny To methods of artificial deformation of tlie fwrsim. 

After having been admitted to man's f?statc, the nest social step is maiiiinouy. ^Vry diverse 
are the ways for obtaining a T\ife. Th^trothaU may lie arranged tMdwern infants, nr i;vcn tie fore 
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tliey are bom, Kelutivcs may select a bride for the youth, in which case irare is uken to select 
one who by her strength, industry, wealth* family influence, nr other qualification will be profitable 
to tile husband's family. Among some Australian tribes wivts are allucatetl by the council of olil 
men as they choose —tint regard, of course, being paid to ni^tomaty forbidden degrees of kin<lro<J 
and aflinity—these wi%-es or husbands ronsistof two classes, s[iet:iiil spouses and accesiory^ spouses, 
the number or permanence of the latter being detcmunfMl by the old men. Elsewhere the selection 
of a girl accompaniprl by courti^hip on the part of the young man is not infrefiiicnt, and there are a 
few tribes where tlic gifi propose* marriage to tlic man. 

As a general rule among the liss advunwf peoples ihc- .ictual marriage eerrmony k not of 
much importance ; \’vty frequently it h publicly ratiflecl by the couple eating together foorl which 
has been cooked by the bride* or by their being lied together. \\'ives may be obtained by 
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capture, but it js not aivvat's clear Low far tbir is a preaitaui'cd matter, for the fcreamit, tears, 
or struggling^ of the briilu are kaown in some cases merely to be part of the routine. The pur¬ 
chase of a wife appears to have iti origin in the fact that the group or family of the bride loses 
her services, and the tmiuent is, therefore, an iiKlemniftcation for loss ; an exchange of girls 
between the two groups or families generally squares the accaunt. Cases arc known where the 
indebtedness of tlie husband does not cease when the biide-priec is paid, but payment has to be 
made for the children as they arrive. Hnsbaiid-pim:hase is known in India and elsewhere. 

1 he last great event in a niaii^s life is his dcatli, and there is a remarkable variation in custom 
witti regard to this inevitable climax. There are peoples wdio appear to think little of it, and dispose 
of the corpse in a very unceremonious manner; but in the great majority of cases it is felt that 
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something mysterious has taken place. Very widespread is the belief that life sltoukl continue 
until old age wears out the body, or until a man is killed in warfare, Disease or accident which 
end in death are regareled as being doe to tfie action of stune malevolent jjcrson or spirit, and when¬ 
ever possible tfie rleatb has to be res'cnged, A local sorecrer. or more /rec|Uently one belonging to 
another rommunily, is credited willi the death, and reprisal is made or indemnity claimed. Many 
prolonged vciuletta.s arc clue to this rausc, which, like snowballs, increase in volume as thev roll 

Along, 

A (leatli has twu asiierts, the persona! and the social. Humafi nature is pretty much the same 
everywhere ; rebtrecs feel a mure or loss intense grief at a death, and tlie metliods of exhibiting it 
vary mainly iii detail. Sorrow may lie expressed by mutilation of the mourner— gashing the flesh 
lacerating the cars, cutting off the joint o£ a Anger, or in other way's ; sometimes the blootl U allowed 
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to fall on the corpse, in some cases for 
the express purpose ot living iDcreased 
vitality to the spirit of the deceased, in 
others as a mark of sorrow or pity for 
the deceased. A rnonming costume of 
some kind or another, be it only the 
application of ashes or pigment to the 
skin, U pmcticaJly universal aud is 
worn for pr<scribed periotlsn Tabcxis 
and limitations of various kinds are 
usually enforced on mourners, 

[| is difficult to imagine a tnethod 
of disposing of the corpse that is not 
actually practised by some tribe. It 
may be eaten with more or less ceremony 
hv relatives or enemies, or Bung to the 
e fidd, the birds of the air, 
or fishes of the sea i it may be buried 
in the ground lull length. Or in a con¬ 
tracted position, lying down or sitting 
Up I it may be deposited iu a wfQ, on a 
plaifom, or in the fork of a tree, endowed in a stone cist or wooden coffin, rammed into ad earthen^ 
ware jar, sent adrift in a canoe, or burnt by quicklime or fire* Thus in various ways the bodv 
disposed of ; but. so far os is knoui-n, aU mankind believes that this is not the end, and that 
Continued after death. Funeral cerenioiiijes have 
generally two objects—the disposal of the corpse 

aud the dismissal of the ghiifst. ~ ~ 

Then? are divert views concernhig tlie nature 
of ttie <oul ; indeed, we are tofd of people \v\m 
believe that more ihan one soul can be associated 
with a fiuman body- For example, yLayy Kingsley 
states that the West African Nc^o usually 
believes tn four : the soul That survives, the soul 
that lives in an animal away wild in the bush, 
the shadow.' cast by the body, and the soul that 
he witch-doctor has different 
doctoring the diseases tliat 
afflict these various souls of a man. For our 
present purpose we may ignore the many theories, 
boifi of the cultured and unlettered, respecting 
the soul of the livings and confine ourselves to 
the ?oui iinmtdialely after death, which lo 
avoid ambiguity will be spoken of as the 
ghost. 

Iwo contrasted belicf-s are held with regard to 
the ghost, the one that it is friendly towards the 
living, tbv other that il is capricious when not 

actively hostile. These two beliefs call for differ- sorcerv. 

ent methods of treating the ghost. Sir Laurence . 
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Com me has pointetl out that in the folk-lore of the BrilLsh on tlio one Iratid, then? is a 

representation of a cult of the dead based on the fear of dead kiiitlnxL and found in 
isolatexJ of tlie ctiuniry ; oii the other hand, there is a definite representation of a cult of 

the dead based on the love of dea<l kindr^! and friends generally prevalent over the eotintry. The 
former he assigns to the pre*Aryan Inhabitants of Britain, while the latter Fcems to have been 
charatteristic of the Arj^an-speaking invaders. The family religion of the latter central inoiinrl 
the domestic hearth where the ancestral gcwl resided : the dead aTicestor has passed into a deity, 
and simply goes on pnjtccting his own family^ and receiving suit and service from them as of 
oM. Parallels to this txlief and to the customs which it engenders may be found in Africa. 
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Food offerings placed within or upoji graves may have been original I v intendeif for tlie actual 

use of the ghost, as thev still seem to be in many pla^res : for a sitnilar reason, a woman would be 

providtxl with the doitn-^ttc appliances, %vhile a warrior would have hi^^ wasipotis, antJ an iniporfatil 
man \vould have sacrificed at his grave i^lavcs to watt on him and wives to miniiler to hLs pleasure. 
As the human beings were killed that their ghosts might attend to the powerful ghost, so frequently 
objects were broken, for in ghost-laud only ghostly objects w'oiild be ncccssaiy , Offering^^ might 
be made at gravtfS when it was no longer believed that the gho^t actuaJly iiiaile use of them, in the 
hope that the ghost wmtld stn^ that he w’as rem mbered atul w-ould feel kindly dispcjwl to his living 
kinsmen. 

The ghost generally haunts its hi 5 t earthly abiide for a longer or shorter lime, ;ijul is apt thereby 
to be a ^urcG of annoyance or of fear to the survivors. It, therefore, becomes necessary' to ensure 
the riddance of the ghost—it must be laid, as we express it. Tliis Is perhaps the significance oF some 
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df the spectacular <]eat]i ceremonies or death-clances of many savages. These ceremonies usually 
take place at more or less regular mtcn-^als, or when occasion seems to demand it. The surAirivors 
have presumably performetl the requisite obsequies : they have gone into moumiiig and observed 
the traditiDnal taboos and ctisloms. 'Ihey liave moitmtHJ and done their duty, and they want to be 
quit of ghostly visitors. 

It b true that theconsermtismof &a,vage3 is the sheet-anchor of etlmoJogbt^, though it would be 
wi-se not to lay too much stress on it. A perfectly isolated people probably changes its customs with 
extreme slowness, but such a people b hard to fmdr Ttiere is increasing evidence that many move- 
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menu of population have occurred at differciit times over the greater part ol the surface of the 
c^arth, and students are now end^avouiiiig to trace them; it shatiid also be borne in ruind tliat 
cultural drifU may take place with extremely little racial niigration. It b tiib contact of peoples* 
whether through war, tratle, or peaceful in filtration, that is the mainspring nl progress. Different 
ways of doing things, diflerent ideas, diflerent ideals, come into juxtaposition. The savage is just 
as ready to note these dilTcrcjices as the dviliziKl man ; nor does he fail to lake ailvantagc of many 
of them. 

When a people addicted to one set of customs mixes with those who ptactUe others, what 
is to happen ? This depends upon various circumstances ; but, speaking broadly, the more energetic 
people impr^s their customs to a great extent on tlie less vigorous, though the indigenons cuctouis 
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have a tendency to persist in a more or less debased loriTi among the servile population or among 
the women aud ehUdren. 

Ttie dominant people generally has a stmng political organisation, which is forced on tlie 
weaker people* and with this a more developed religion i$ generally comhined, which naturally 
becomes dominant. When two diverse social organizations come Into contact with one another 
some adjustment becomes necessary: and as fundamental matters tike tlic reckoning of 
descent, marriage regulations* or the inheritance ol property cannot be lightly set aside* 
compromises generally occur. Tliere is considerable dlfEculty in S4>me eases in deterniimng 
whether intermediate conditions are the result of a natural evolution or are due to the contact 
of two or more cultures^ each eJt^ample has to be studied mi its own merits, and tins problem 
of evolution or mualgumatbn U the most important one tliat b now engaging the attention of 
ethnologists. 

It is only possible in a short space to deal perltinctorily with a few of the more important customs 
of various peoples, and what has been here attempted is to give an indication of the scope of 
CosTOUS OF THE WoEtLU, and the great tntercst which attaches to its subject. Someone has said: 
” There b nothing in the end which b not in the begiruling,''' and an unbroken continuity can be 
traced between most of our ciisloms and those ot our barbarian [orefathers^ who* in thdr turn> 
received them from tfieir savage ancestors. Existing barbarians and savages are belated straggleTS 
in the race of life* and that b why consider that their customs are not curiosities to be gaped 
at or set^ffed at, ^ince for us, as well as for them* lliey arc full of significance. 
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ANU CUSTOMS HELATINC TO iSikTII 

Melanesia is tliu iiann; givpii to a wries of group 
of isL-inds in tlie ftiiutii Pactfit:, toiriniencinp in tlw? 
cast with the Fiji gJ"')'!!*. which is s*>nicw|iai w^iiar- 
ated from the others, and includitig. in a cliain 
CNtcikling in 3 direction from soutJi-cast to north¬ 
west, New Caledonia, the Loyalty Islantls, tlie New- 
Hebrides, the Banks Islatids. llu- Santa Cruz group, 
the Solomon Islands, the Bisiimrck Archipelago, 
the Admiralty Islands and New Guinea, 

Though ihe iuliabitanls of tlic Fiji Islands, 
which are closely adjacent to some of the group of 
those of Polynesia, should, strictlj- speaking, be 
dealt with under the heading of Melanesia, it lias 
been fonnd more cortvcnicnl to include them in a 
later article on PuKiiesia, as the jicoplc of these 
islands have Irevii profoundly affected liy Polynesian 
iidluencc. 

The Melanesians, though differing among them¬ 
selves in physical cliaractoristics. may be described 
broadly as a d,irb puple, tlie colours of their skins 
being varying flegrccs of dark or chocolate-brown 
(not black, as their name w-ould imply), of an 
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av'emge stature of about five feel four Inch^, and witfi blacky frizzy liair. In some o| the 
islands lontiing the extreme west portion of the ^Idaneskn series, and especially in Kew 
Guinea and the Admiralty Islands, are found people, now dbtm^uLshed by the itatne ** Papmn/" 
w'lio, sjieaking getieniJUiy, are taller and darker-skmned tijan the Melanesians, and among whom 
a someirvhat convex nose is a characteristic (eature; but the Melanesian strain has been largely 
intrwluced into the bkx>d ol these people, except as regards the western pordoii of Neiv Guinea 
and a few otlust 

Tlie mode of dres* of the .Melanesians diilers considerably in various parts of their area. The 
men to many places go naked, and even where they have some coverings it is ttsuaUv onlv a loin- 
clotii, or a perineal band, tied round the waist and passed between the kgs; and the dress of the 
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w^omen consists In most places of a cloth or t>etttcoat of leaves, tied rmind the wuist, or a petineal 
band. Only a few places have been found in which it is the liabitual custom of the women to go 
absolutely naked, at all events after they liave attained lo a marriageable age. 

There are ako mniimcrable local and tribal customs as to ornaments: but it may be said that, 
siteaking broadly, these generally consisl of featlier ornaments w^om on the head, necklaces and 
pendants of shells, diJg^* teeth, beads, dried fruit, etc., huiig round the neck, ear-rings in consider¬ 
able variety, mise ornaments, and belts, armlets, wrist-bands, leg^bands and anklets, of wddeb some 
are made of plaited fibre, some of bark, and others of shells, and s^ome of which are in places niado 
by a textile process, Fltiwcr^ and bright-colcmred leaves are largely used in most places to add to 
the brightness of tlicif attire. 

In artistic ideas there ts a wide divergence between the development of the various tribes. 
Some of the people produce elaborate designs, whkh are seen in their personal ornaments* and 
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the carving and dt?cdration of their importaxit buildings, canoes, implements and niensik, and 
which mclude realistic and conventional j^preseorations of human bdiig^, birds, arnmals and 
plants = and considerable artistic power is sometimes met with among tribes^ who in other respects 
are among the most primitive. 

Tattooing is common in most of the islands. In some both males and females are tattooed ; 
in others, only female. As regards both sexes, the decoration is m many places adopted as an 
indication of haniig attained the state of puberty, and being marriageable, thb being especiallv 
30 with females : indeed, in many places tattooing is a necessary qualification for marriage of a 
woman, and in some it is so fur a man. Again, in certain districts special tattoo patterns are adopted 
as clan marks ralso^ in some places distinctive designs are tattooed upon men as an honourable 

mark, the commonest im 
dication of the decoration 
being that the man has 
taken life * and in this 
case the pattern adopted 
^'^ill sometimes fnrtlier in¬ 
dicate whether the life 
taken b that of a man 
or a woman. Scarifica¬ 
tion—^that is, the cutting 
of the fle$h, so as to 
leave |>eTTnanent scars^—b 
also a common form of 
body decoration; and here, 
again, it is frequently of 
a dbtinctive character, im 
dicating the personas clan. 

Nose boring and eat 
pierdrig are also extremely 
usual with both sexes; 
both the septa and the 
\vif\gs of the noses are 
bored, but especially the 
former^ and in the holes 
thus made are afterwards 
inserted various forms of 
ornament, the commonest 
being a pencil of slid! or 
bone. Tile boring of ihe ear may only amount to a hole sufficiently large for the insertion of a 
pendant ornament; but in many places the hole is made larger, and is afterwards gradually still 
further extended, until it is capable uf holding a large oruameatal disc cm ring, the flesh of the ear 
holding tlic disc very much as the rim of an eye-glass holds the lens inside it; and, when an 
ear with a hole so dilated is without its ornament, it hangs down in a long pendant loop of flesh. 

Catmibalkm used to prevail thmughout the greater part of Melanesia, but there are places where 
its past existence ts sttnitly denied by the people, and where no traces of it can be found. In many 
parts European control and missionary mfluence have put a stop to it; but it is undoubtedly still 
habitually indulged in, as of old, in places which this control and influence have not reached ; and, 
even where it has ceased as an openly conducted pnictiee, it is often indulged in secretly and 
furtively. 


Tbf nitik hifisl aac h-i* no e-iieMSipcii>knit^ khfl *ri^anil g-bc 

h-#* fp- iialcle' bkm wtlli «• pkcEc al i’vpn^. In fiiiDcifli' l^uk K* tilab liclflfir ki li> 

hraDrIil lo ibt sraund. u4 ibiffr mji^ tmth Klcp. 
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Many o\ the certJtio- 
tkiou^ observ^anccs of the 
.Melanesians are extremely 
peculiar and interesting, 
and it is proposed first to 
give examples of some of 
those which relate to the 
^'arsons ordinary stages of 
a mail's life. 

Special ceremonies in 
cfinneetioii with tlie birth 
of a cluld are not widely 
indulged in. but they are 
met uitJi in places: in 
many they are confmed 
to births of first-born 
children, and in some to 
the children of chiefs. 

La Cotmaie, that is the 
Iving^tip by the fat her as 
an invalid, and tustoms 
approaching it are found 
in Some parts. In one of 

the Sotomon IsUmb this i t ■ i i 

maclice lias actuallv iK-xjn met with; and both there and m the New Hebrides and Banks 

Islands it is in places the cnstnni, twit only for the niollier, both before and after the child 5 

Piriii. to refrain ioi: a 
jH^riiMl from mating certahi 
food, which^ it is thought, 
would be hniiTnful to the 
infant (this being pretty 
universal in Melanesia}, 
but fur the father to do 
HI also; and the father 
will HJinerimei abstain 
from lifting heavyweights, 
or climbing trees, ur en¬ 
gaging in any haril wfirk, 
or grimg out tu sea, the 
belief being that, if he 
does sfj, the babe will 
sutler. In the Hanks 
bbuMls the father w ill nnt 
for a month after the 
birth of a child go into 
any d the sacred places 
into which the child couhl 
lint go withotii risk. 

Among the Koita of Kew 


hd to donc^^ hack la thr wefed Vioat^. Durin* tKl# 

«lh*T ki.V Ofifit d.l^E <«4ti*k!im| .pmt. 
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Oiunea, too, tlic (ottii reitriction lo wJiicJi tha mothcT is subject prior to birth is imposed upon tJie 
father also, and it beliethat^ il broke it, the child would become seriously III. 

In one of the Sew Helnides Islands, when a newborn infant is eight or ten days old, a sacrifice 
is made to secure it against misfortune. In another, wlien the child is ten days old, the father goes 
down to the beacli to ivash its flothes ; and, as he doK so. he scatters along the path little toy bows, 
u the child is a boy. and fragments of ilie pandanus fibre out of which mats are made, if it be a 
^ri: the idea of die Urn's is that liie boy is to be a strong txnvnian, and tliat of the fibre relates 
t^Iie girl's future duty of making mats, which are a form of currency, If the child dies after eating 
tKKl for the first time, the parents will never afterwards eat the same sort of food. In another 



h t>UBU- CEHEMONlAi- PLATt'ORM OF THE KOiTA fNEW' GUINEA). 

Ul. .1, i« ,l«V=X”r .f .„d . wS» |« .K. Sr.l .),n. h,d 

isbnd „! the simt gfitp t, so» „n i„ lh» d„ri„e „|,ich ,im« the (ithe,-. 

kmtmoe take l.„d to the mother, enj cit the tenth day the father *itw them fouil and mate- these 
k^en of the lathe, then lay nyen the infante head mate an,I the etrhhfs .fth .vhierp^ “ 

led, which the father accepts as a sign that they will aftertvards. if necessary, feed and help hf son 

a uT ^d ^Civsioii for a noisy and plavful figiit- 

pre en « u kiusmen of the mother, whom the father aftcru-ards buys oS, 

In be C«clle PemnanU (Btamatek Atchlpelasn) them in eeramtnv on the birth of the Sr,t 

^ an^ SorrlTr™ ^ r■» ^ chann, over the Loth.?! 

^t' of llmTrtir aT ™ Meten, di^hona to scare ..ay rf* evk sjnrfts. and mb, it into the 
of the mother. After the birth a fire is made, and the baby is passed by a woman tlirouub 
the smoke with the words : ” Become strong, acquire much tab« '* (native shelbmonev). tiirow 
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the spear and sling the stDiw," in the case ol a boy, and ■' Grow big, be strong to work, so that you 
may work in the fields/’ in tliat of a girl. At tliis ceremony, also, the sorcerer is present, and he 
puts his hand in the smoke, holding a little ash between his fingers, and witli the latter lie touches 
the ejes, cars, temple, nose and mouth of the baby, for the purpose of strengthening it against evil 
spirits. 

In the central parts of New Britain (Bisraard: Archipelago), when a woman gives birth to a 
child (first-bom or otherwise), the men of the village assemble in the dub-house, eadi holding a 
tree branch ; they bum the leaves, but break off sonjeof the twigs wliich ha\'e young shoots upon 
them; they then hold these twigs in their hands, ami, as they do so, one ol them s^waks a charm 
over a piece of ginger, and then ilivides the ginger among the olhers; the men chew the ginger, and 
spit it out upon the twigs, wfhich they then hold in the smoke. The reason for this ceremony appears 



AH iNrTIAHON CEREhMONY IN THE TORRES STRAITS. 




during th* diticiDK At ti -I inlklMllDA aI ^oyeli. Im cnc of tht J^rrtm Sirdl» LUndi. THf 

■ lanff ig-rivi 4J cu^j-nui Biiid IhhIuIEc un thr 


to be, not, as is usual in birth cercmcnics, the txuiciiting of the cluld. but the belief that, if the 
men do not perform it, they themselves will be cowardly in war, and their weapons will lose their 
power. 

In New Ireland (Bismarck Archipelago) the birth of a first-Ixsm is the occasion for a very different 
ceremony, consisting of a sham fight between the men and the women of the village, the former 
being armed with sticks, and the latter with stones and other missiles ; at the conclusion of the 
battle there is a feast of pigs and vegetables. 

In one of the Solomon Islands, when a \vuman is alwiil to give birth to a child, the women of her 
sillage build her a small leaf-hut away in the bush ; and there she has to remain in the damp and dirt, 
often with the rain pouring in through the roof, until the diild U born. No male hand must take 
jKirt in the building of the house, and no man. not even her husband, must approach it whilst she 
is there : and the husband must not see the ebild for at least a fonnight after birth. The birth of 
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the cWld is followed _by a blood-sprinklmg ceremony per¬ 
formed by the women. 

tr a dtstrict of Soutli-east New- Gninea a mother aiways 
lifts up or presents her child to the ftrst lull mooit tliat 
occurs after its birth, as this causes the child to ^o^v fast 
and talk soon. 

The Koita people of New Guinea have a birtli cere¬ 
mony. When the child is three or four weeks old. it is 
decked out in much ftnery, and carrier! by its mother, 
who is also much ortumiented, to Iter mothers house* 
She is accompanied by her huslrand s sister, who walks 
behind, carrying an empty iHit, a spear, a petticoat and 
a fire stick. The two women then sit together, smoking 
and chewing betel; but they arc shortly iutenupted by 
the wife of the mothers brotiier, who strips the orna¬ 
ments off both mother and cliild. and these, logellicr with 
the pot. siiear and petticoat, go as a present to the child's 
relations on its mother's side: subsequently a simiLir 
return present is made before the mother and child leave 
the house. 

In the Mekeo district of New Guinea, when a first child 
is born, the people of the village collect near the house, 
and sing all tlirough the night; and the ne.st morning the 
chUd's father kills a pig or dog for them, and they liave a 
feast. There is no <Umcing : and even the feast is omitted 
if the village is in mourning for a recent death. 

In parts of the mountaintms interior of New Guinea tlie 
birth of a child is the occasion for a mock hostile attack by 
women. Thus among the Kimi people, on the birth of a 
wnmati's first babv, a numlwr of women assemble m the 
village, and attack her house and the village club-house 
witli darts : and among the Mafulu it is the custom to 
celebrate the appearaiu:e into life of the first-lwni child of 
a chief by a feminine attack, in whicli the women enter 
the village in lull dancing decorations, armed in Ijolh 
hands with spears and clubs, and make an attack ui»on 
the chiefs house and the village club-house, hurling their 
siiear-. at the buildings with such force that they sometimes 
pcnetiate the roofs, and this ceremony is followed by pig- 

killing and feasting. . , ■ 

In the Torres Straits Islands, when the mother is m 

travail and great pain, her husband will sometimes go to 
the sea, and continue dhnng into it, possibly for hours, 
until the child is born, the belief l«mg that by this means 
the moUicr's pain is alleviated. In case liirth lie delayr^. 
a sorcerer Avill sume sacred object and put it in the 
sea, whemufjon tlie child ^vi\\ be born ; or tlie husbaml will 
stand in the sea until his ufc cold, and so produce the 
c^unc result F 
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Id «mc of tJie near the eastern end of Xew Guinea, on the birth uf a first child, a 

token is taken to the garden and placed in the sheath of a base leaf of a banana-tree, one 
being chosen which is Ukelv to bear Imit in about a ntonth. Wlien this iias occurred, a feast 
is given to tlie chUd s maternal uncles, the fruit of this banana-tree being specially included in it, 
and three or four similar feasts are afterwarris given at interr-als of about a month. The restrictions 
upon the mother s diet are reduced at eacli of these feasts. The father goes to the c1ul>house lor 
some six months, and for the first of these he also is under a food restriction, the \fiolation of which 
would. It 15 believed, result in illness of the child. He is not dlou'ed to see the child during about 
the first month, and even for some time after that lie avoids approaching or passuig near liis wife, 
if the child is uith her. and will on no account toucli the latter till it is from five to eight months 

old, as^ ii he did it 
would cease to tlirive, qr 
even become dangerously 
til. Wlieti the time comes 
at which the father may 
safely handle the child, 
the moUier ties strings 
of sluelhlH&ads round its 
vTists and above its 
elbows, this l^eingp in fact, 
a sif^rtal to the fatiicr 
Infanticide is widely 
practised almost every¬ 
where in Aldaiie^ia. An 
unmarried girl who lias a 
efiUtJ will generally kill it, 
for, though sexuaE morality 
is but loose throughout 
most of the islands, and 
in many cases does not 
exist, it is ustiaily con¬ 
sidered ini desirable for an 
unmarried girl to give 
birth to a cliild, ind in 
many districts it b a 

offence, for wliich heavy punisluiient, in some pbees death, is meted out 
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disgmee 
to her. 


and 


But there arv many reasons for killing habie l»m in lawful wedlock. Sometimes the parenu 
do not want mure children, or it may lie ihe baby U not of the desired sex. in wUicii case it will be 
kiUerl. Tliii sex preference may be one of the falLer and molher od!v. based ^wrliatis upon the 

wx of their existing chiklrcu: but tlierc are islands wJiere W.ys are genurally preserved art! eirk 
KiUeil, and vice versa, ' ® 


The brth of twins 15 not disliked everywliere^ in fact, it is in places a matter of pride- but 
there arc many districts where the prejudice against it is very strong, anrl, indeed, the birth will 
be contemptuously likened by the woman's neighkmrs to the litter of a pig or a dog, and in some 

seiarale fatlicrs. Wherever twins are 
; ?. y 111""- Delonn..^ babies are often killed ; but mnong 

some o the tubes of Dutch New Guinea they are preserved, in «r<ler tliai they may when 
grown up, become tungicians or witches. 
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COVERI^tC WORN i\fTER CHItP-BlRTH. 

A Klrfwitia iSogib-can New CultiFii wnnan wilJi the liifit mvHifl* eKewl 
«i inu WMa for m pefiod miitf (hj eiii]i rih. At MdiniFr tlmt, he, «t#(Kjn» 
i* rnmlr m «ih«rl |»«tti-c4M| ol WFmaw. 


In part^^ of the interior of New 
Guinea ^me rather peculiar rea^rts 
for infanticide by a married womaii 
are given. A Kuni woman has 
been actually known to kill her 
baby, in order that she might be 
free to suckle a pig: and a Malulu 
woman is sometimes constrained to 
do so^ because it is a disgT^e to 
have a child before she has pro¬ 
vided a pig for a village feast ; and. 
if when the cluJd is expected there 
is no feast impending to which the 
pig can be giveup or the mother is 
unable to provide a pig, she must 
conceal the birth and kill the child. 
Tliese MafuLu w'Omen also often kill 
their babies as the result of a sort 
of superstitious ceremony. The 
ciiild being born, the mother goes 
fco a riverp from w^luch she takes a 
httle wateCp and gives it to the 
babe. If it seems to accept and 
take the wuter into its mouth, it is 
a Sign that it b to live: h not, it 
is a sign that it b to die. and she 
throws it into the river* This 
practice is certainly superstitious in 
origin^ and b so to a large extent 
stiUp but not entirely; Indeedp a 
woman w'ho is chUdtesSp and wants 
a child, will sometimes accompany 
the mother to the river^ and take 
and adopt a child which would 
othenv^ liavn been drownedp and 
there can be no doubt that she first 
learns the motheris intentions. 


CUSTOMS AND CE«KM0N[ES RELATIXO TO THE PERIOD OF YOUTH, 

Tiiehe arc ^ong ibe Melanesians numerous customs and ceremonies rdatine to the period 
of childJtoorl amt youth, most of them associated nith either the first wearing of chthes 

uirtrite mysteries of 

r (Bismarck Arcldpelago) the assumption by a first-bom boy or iriri 

boys body. Then a masked dance lakes place, and the boy is initiated into the mysteries A 
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man is beaten beJorc hi» eyes, as an Ulustraticin of what will Jiappcn to him it he reveals the secrets. 
Also tlie boy’s legs are beaten, to make him w'alk quickly, and ilia moutii is struck, to make him 
speak boldly. 

Among the Roro and Mekco people of Kew Guinea the custonr is for a boy’s father to kill a 
dog or a pig, which he first liangs to the front of his house, and then gives to the boy's maternal 
unde, and it is eaten by the members of the boy’s mother's family ; after this the boy is sent to 
the nndle, who in his own bouse puts on the boy’s perineal band ; but the boy's father and paternal 
relatives must not be present whilst it is being done. 

This and other ceremonies relating to boys, in which the male relatives of the mother take a 
principal part, and in connection with which it is commonly the custom for the father to give a 
feast, or even substantial presents, to these relatives, are all asociated with the idea of drscent 
in the female line, wbich is common in many parts of Melanesia, and under which a child belongs to 
the clan of its mother, and is related to her people, rather thati to those of the father. The mother's 
relatives are in many places largely responsible for the upbringing of the child, as one of their own 
family, and, indeed, in some districts there is a regular system under which a boy has for some time 
to render services to his maternal uncle, such as helping him in his garden w'ork, and when out at 
sea in his canoe. 

In the Mafulu mountains of New Guinea, where the women do not wear grass petticoats, their 
dress being merely a perineal band, similar to that of the men, the first ^vcaring by a boy or girl oi 
that garment is the subject of a ceremony. There is a dance and a feast, and a pig is killed, and 
the child, having been heavily adorned beforehand with ornaments, is placed standing on the body 
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of the slain pig, and whilst so standing, U decorated with a long, boa-like feather ornament, which 
i$ placed over Ins head; but, instead of having its ends tied up at the back of the head, as such 
an ornament is alwaj’s worn there, it has the ends left hanging down over his shotdders. 

These Maiulu people have another ceremony of a natare which has not been met with elsewhere, 
namely, the conremng upon a child of the right to enter and live m the village club-house. Here 
again there is dancing, pig-killing and feasting, and the child is made to stand upon the body ot 
the pig: but the man who lias placed it there immediately picks it up a gain , and runs with it to 
the club-house at one end of the village enclosure, upon the platform of which two rows of men 
are gittuig, and hands it to the man at an end of one of the rows | the child is then rapidlv passed 
from hand to liand aloi^ tliat renv, and tlien along the other row, after which it is returned to its 
carrier, who runs wth it to tlie dub-house at the other end of the village, where also two rows of 



«l ik* *r Sfew flflula iBUnMttlt Arfkimtiiil thert im > Eution a! tht *kul|* af inluti, h that 
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men arc sitting, and where the child is again passed from hand to hand along the rows, and retiinied 
to the carrier, who restores it to its parents. 

They also have a ceremony for conferring upon a child the right to use a drum and dance at 
festivals. This is very similar to the one above described with reference to the perineal band, except 
that the chief event is the placing of the child on the body of the dead pig, followed by a beating of 
the drum and a subsequent handing of the dnim to the child, who also beats it, and returns it. 

Initiation and puberty ceremonies arc closely associated ; indeed, the attainment to puberty is 
usu;dly the period at which a boy is initiated—that is, instructed in the customs and ways, and 
if there are such, the mysteries of his tribe. Seclusion in a separate building and avoidance of 
tire boy by other people during the period of initiation are commou features of its accomplishment 
and prior to. or during the initiation, the boy usually has to undergo considerable discomforts. 

In Bartic Bay {New Guinea) a boy must, prior to initiation, scrape an unripe mango fitiii into 
the empty shell of a coconut, mix salt sea>water witli tlie scrapings and then drink the concoction. 
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and afterwards wash it down mth another drax^ght 
of sea-water [ after which he must dive into the 
sea, and swim below the surface \\1th his mouth 
open, drinkiug sea-water as he does so. It is said 
by tJie people that tlic swallowing o| aU this salt 
water does not make the bey sick* which is an 
amazing thing, though apparently the tendency to 
sickness is counteracted by drinking the milk of 
green coconuts. 

In the Andiorite Islands (near rhe Admiralty 
group) boys who are to be mitiated are laJcen to 
a special hoiLSOj away from the village* where they 
are placed in charge of an old man. Special food 
only must be eaten by them, this being prepared 
in tlie village, and sent to them by the chief. 
They must not wet their hair in salt water, nor 
catch fish, nor look at a woman* and, if a boy’s 
father comes to the house, the boy must retire, 
so as not to see him. During this seclusion 
they are instructed in the customs and vvays 
ol their people. Ultimately the boys return to 
tlieir own hoiises, each w'itJi a huge w^ooden heart- 
shaped ercctinii on his head: a feast is hdd, 
and then for the first time the boys may chew 
betel-nut. 

In a district of the island of New Britain (Bis¬ 
marck Archipelago) it is the custom* w hen a number 
of hoys have reached the age of puberty* to hold 
a great feait^ at w^liich all the boys" relatives are 
present. At a stage of the feast a rush is made by 
tliE men towards the boy^, wdto are quickly seir.ed 
from behind, and their arms pinioned ; this is a 
dangerous performance for the men, because the 
boys are entitled in self-defence to spear tlie men, 
and, indeed, it is etiquette for a boy who breaks 
a’vi'ay to attempt the life of his wquid-bc captor* 
While the boys are being held, a chief or relative 
advances towards each of them with a coi! of shell 
money„ which he throws over the boy^s head on 
to hb shoulders, upon which all further resistance 
must cease. Sometimes a boy* w'ho has escaped 
capture in this general attack^ will be secured 
aftenvards, being decoyed into some place^ w-here 
men are W’aiiing to Ml upon him and throw^ the 
string of shell-money on to hb shoulders. 

The capture being effected, each boy mu 5 t go 
away into the bushn where houses are erected for 
them, and must remaio there for Irom three to 
dju mouths. During his seclusion there he must 
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not meet or see a female relative, tliough Eliere is no objection lo his seeing oiiier women., if by 
accident be meets a female relaiiven he most otter her anything lie may have in his pcKssession, 
apparently as a compensation fnr the ^liame of liaving i>een met by him, and this she will take 
without a word. 

Tlie period of elusion being o%’’cr, the l30}Ti are lodged in houses built for them on the shore, and 
a feast, given by their friends, completes the ceremony. 

Perhaps some of the most impresting examples of initiation arc those connecicd with admission 
of a boy to a secret society^ Tlie ceremony above mentioned with reference to the first wearing of 
a bin-cblh by a Ncav Britain boy is of this character: but there arc in parts of Melanesia various 
secret societies, the admittance into ivhich is the initiation ceremony of the buj^* 

These societies, which ceiebrale mysteries strictly concealed from tb^ uninitiated and from ^vomen, 
are found almost ever^herc In SleUnesia. Their purposes, and the practices associated with them* 
i-ary In different islands: but, speaking generally, they may be described as societies of men, who 



DUK-DUK MASK&P KTEN. 

Jnl-Ju* m™ pccp.nn, tot <lmnv< I" ih.lr «rf-l «.fla.ur. durlTi, tti* .f HittUtt.** <fl ini- I hi. 

.nd ibcit .4«ib#iiua Into tlic .kL.It. Tl.* iraiillti .« bc.l.n wllh .licl. duiiti. lh« ddnciK*. *.1 •f. iliHi 

tbimi.lv.. I.vtbl lb. d.nfe.. .Il.l i-blcb lb., rtirlT. ib.lr >n..bt Hid Cf..* c.im.nl. 


into the isJ the iinJ \bliij ini^t 10^4^1 iLf^r tii 

buildings or spaces, usually carefully concealed, often defended by taboo marks, and wliich In 
most islands the uninitiated and tiie women are not alhuvetl to approach; the penalty for doing 
so i$ usually very severe, and Is, Indeed, often death. Tho members of the societies meet in 
tluse places, and all that the rest of the pemjde know about the proceedings there is that strange 
cries and uiicarthly and terrifying sounds issue from llicm, tlie latter being in fact produced by 
means of implements made for tlie purjJose. and l^iUi being intended to strike fear into the hearts 
of outsiders. Extraordinary masks and garments are made in these places, and occasionally parties 
of men emerge from them, elaborately dressed in these masks and garments, wliich completely 
conceal their identity, and give them a truly alarming appcanwice ; they rush into the villages, 
rob the gardens, strip tlie fruit trees, pursue tire terrified women and children, beat any man they 
can catch, and especially administer severe chastisement to any unfnrtunate being who has in some 
way incutred the disfavour of the society. .As a rule, a youtlj wlio Iras not become a member of 
one of these societies cannot take a position ol full sociat equality with the yonng men who are 
members, and he will not usually be able to secure a uife. 
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It 15 difficult to say wliat Jia$ been the origin of ihese iockties. Probably it has been of a super¬ 
stitious nature, and in cuosi cas^ has Wn assoeiaii^ iv-ith sorcery and the desire lo ward oil evdp 
or bring prosperity' to their mernbets. TJieir terrifying noises and masked raids are obviously 
mcsre or lass of a fraud; but even when this fraud is found out or suspected by the other petiple of 
the village, as is novv the cause in some places, this does not altogether remove their fear of the society 
and its doings; and. indeed, some of the latter are planning enough in themselves, wiiiiout the added 
superstitious fear. 

Among the best known ex^miples uf these secret societies are those of the difk~duk communities, 
excupying portions of the Bismarck Archipelago, and one type of these societies will now be 



Mf tM* tmrfiftr '*/! f™ 

THE PUJC-DUK ON THE WATER. 
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described. Tlie meeting-place of one of tliese diik-di^k sockiies b usually an open space, or dancing- 
ground, in the forest, closely concealed from view' by thick undergrowth, and sometimes stiU further 
concealed by cixonut mats, which are hung round it. One or tw'o huts are erected in the ground^ 
and in these the masks are kept, and occasionally, if the huts are not large enough to hold all the 
masks, some of them arc hung up on a post. Non-members know' w'herc the dancing-groimds are^ 
and take care to avoid them, as. If they trespass, a heavy penalty i.*= exacted, even when the 
offence b uninlenTional ■ fomierly a woman entering the ground was put to death by the 
members of the society* A portion of the ground b divided off, so titat dancers may change 
t heir costumes unseen. 

The admission of a number of young initiates into the duk-dtik society b a great occasion, and, 
when the day arrives, it b announced with dioub from the dancing-ground. The youths are 
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fICiS AND BIRDS OF PARADISE THE PRICE OF A BRIDE. 

CfljrriHl J»w*y mbd bird* oJ febr prtcz ilrro, fiH* * Nfw Cuirffw lift ^bvut i* b* ¥nmttlBd. Brhdn are 

PAldi fuj- ihfPHAhoul flvt iiikcv ir-t-rrii^r In dlll-ricli. Piffi- doT*' mad ofba[iiee]Ii of did^cEcal ■oi'IIk 

ImplenrcB til mmd mfw eanroiDn lormi aJ 


admitted into it, and are placed standing in a rlng^ A high dignitary of the society* attired in tlic 
mask and finery of his office* then dances in the centre of the ringi shouting and gesticulating and 
hitting the youths with a sticky whilst other nierabcr§H standing outside the ring* do the same, and 
there are geuemlly cries and groans from the unhappy boys. The mothers and sisters, m the mean¬ 
time, six weeping at home. Fd^mJ is then given to tlie youths, after which the high dignitary divests 
hunr^f q[ his finery*, and tells them to put it on, and they are unpro$sed with the idea that the things 
are hdd on by magic. Dancing ilien foUow*^, iu which the youths are taught the various steps, 
and they are solemnly warned of the terrible thing=i which will happen to them if thev reveal the 
secrets of the society after which there is a big feast, prepared by the relatives of the youths, 
in which the latter and the membeis of the society take part. The youths spend that night 
with the members in the dancing-groimd. 

On the following morning the youths, who are now membeTs, are presented with their 
(tiik-duk costumes. If the dancing-ground is near the sea, the members of the duk-duk enter 
decorated canoes, and are rowed along the coast by unmasked men to the accompaniment of 
songs and beating of drums (sec iliustmtkms on pages i8 and 19), They then all return to the 
dancing-groimd w-ith shouts ami songs and beating of drums* and there is a great dance, 
towards the conclusion of which the high dignitary aud the other members take stout bamboo 
stems* and the former strikes at the masked dancers as they spring past him, they returning the 
blows. The shouts aud shrieks of these people are heard by the women outside* who respond 
with deafening cricss. 

This performance being over, the members form themselves into a large circle, with the high 
dignitary in tiie centre : native money is given to him, and a little of it is given to each of 
the new members* to show them what a good thing it is to be a member of the society. Then 
the masks are all laid aside^ and another feast, provided by the relatives of the new memberSj Is 
consumed. 
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Next day tbe members of the dnk-^uk commence a collection of native money, and this con¬ 
tinues daily for a month, or two months, during which time every house in the iicigbbaurhood 
is visited, and a present demaiided from it, the membera of the ditk-duk living in the meantime on 
their dancing-ground. This collection is a true case of blackmailing, as the people well know that 
they would have a very bad time if they did not satisfy the demands. At the end of this period the 
high dignitary proclaims the duk-dvk dead, a final feast takes place, ail masks, etc., are stored away, 
and the members return to thdr houses until the next initiation ceremony, when the duk^wk will 

come to life again. , 

Some of the more important members of the dak'duk perform special dances in honour of the 
wealthy dead, for which they are well paid : and, though they manage to accumubiie wealth, they 
do nol forget the other members of their society. 

There is in the Bismarck Archipelago another form of secret society, called Jgmf, the head 
of which is a great wizard, who is tailed upon to help in cases of sickness, and whose witchcraft is 
much believed in. ifc can, by means Of lime spraying, caling of ginger and incantations, control 
the spirits, cause them to be offended, appease them when offended, and take the life of an 
enemy by entering into and using an animal as a destroying agent. \n igial society* Ukc the Jh*- 
diik. iias its secret place of assembly, which the uninitiated must not visit, death at the hands of 
tlte'spirits being the punislunent whtrli wifi fall upon an intruder. Within the enclosure is a spot 
in which axe placed images, roughly cut out of stone or wood atul painted, representing human 
bdngs, pigs, crocodiles, sharks, birds and other animals : and none but the lieadof the igtai must enter 
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sacretl Tlit' tnjV‘*it:iLS^ whu atv to v'is\i th<^ pni’hjsun? F-of thy fijrssi time on I heir initiation, 

Itavc tn be protected liefnre \\uy do (roni the <leath p^MiaJty winch wrniliJ otherwise follow their 
iniruiton ; the^' have ro chew ginn^er^ ancl mii^t hold the- ginger plant in thi-ir liands, and put it 
round their necks, and the head-man paints them with a cliarm, wMch he lias made nut oi chewed 
ginger and litiie* and which lie blows from Ins mouth against tlicir bodies, and also tow'arils the 
images in the sacred spotr In the sitbsec|tiynt initiation ceremony tlie Jicad-inaiii holds the stem 
of a cenain species of plant, and the no^'^ce holds it^ leaves; the head-man I hen polbs,, tJius drawing 



the leaver ttuougli the hand of the novice, 
uttering charms as he dhjes so, Tlie iiiitiatii>n 
is tJren complete. 

Tile Archipelago has many ntluT secret 
societies, each of which lias its own enstoms 
relating to initiation ot youths anrl other 
matters. In one of tlie&c tlie first stage in iIm' 
proceedings is to send tin- lads to bathe, and thtr 
memlK^rs of the Sfwciety, liaving liiclden them¬ 
selves by the path from the bathitig^place, 
suddenly riLsh cnit with shouts and wLls lipmi 
the btjys as they return; they chase them mXy* 
a secluded lioust?, built high up on ven' lorg 
poliS, which has Iwen erected for tiio pnq^osf, 
and afterwards climb to the top of the hous 4 \ 
and shake it, to tbr great terror of die btws, 
who tliink the whole structure is going to come 
down upon them. After this, Ike th'>ys hitvc ifi 
pjcrfonn certain charm curistfS which have Ix^'n 
taught them, tniiy'ing leaves containing I he 
curse-spell, stampng and shouting with all 
their might as they do sOp and then rushing up 
to the top of the house and shaking it again, 
and once more shouting their curses. Tftc boys 
next stand tiigether in a square inside Hie 
house, after ivhich they are called out oup by 
one, and each ha$ a new name given !o him i 
then they chew' betel-11 ittp and go back to- the 
^ullage, where a new I louse has ln'cn buiU for 
earh^ in which they niust hvv alone for or 
six months. 

Tlk’se houses air* so constructed ilicit the 
lx>vs cminot lir down to shn-'p, and enn only 
recline ' anti whilst tlien*. they mai ei.ily 

drink fnoonut milk, wal.r l> taken to rlu'JU ev.-ty Oay f.*r anJ iIkV 

are alli.wt'fl no fiir^; no oiio int'> 

the end nf tli.- ptriiwl oi s-fliision the |Kn> -.m- hmii{?lil rnit. mid have riiite> and dnmis tdven 
to them, and iitv put on h* fnlf and nenenuK ditl. si. that they may ^rnw iTronj; and fat. and 
plaited rin^s aix.> fastened rannd their arms atnl k'JJS. by wl»irh Ihe iiiinasinf; diiiieiii.ic*ns nf 
their liinhs are periotlically not«l. 

in one of the islands of the Torres Strait> lliere wa.N. until a rwent date, a -4-fivt SLK:iety wluwe 
iniliatirm tiTemmiy differed fmm those aln-adv ih'scrifad. i-Vmr very lat^e anfi loii« mat,., each 
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bdonging to a difleri^nt clan, laid on the ground of 
the society's enclosure^ and each clan al^ had its o^sti fire 
homing {see illiistTation on page lo). A loan who sat on 
tlie mat, or hy the fire, of another clan, would be painted 
black by way of punishn^ehL Drums were placed on the 
centre mat, and a mask was placed at the end of each mat. 
Eadi of the initiates was painted aJl over with soot, nibbed 
in afresh every day, and had to live in a mat tent, 
fastened on to hb body, and constructed in the form 
of a hi^ti-pitched mof, but so small that, to make the tent 
reach doAvn all round him to the ground, he liad to adopt 
a sitting posture. For a month the initiates had to 
sspeiid their days cramped up In the sufiocating heat and 
rbrknessp neither playing nor talking, and never being 
seen by their fathers or by women, and they were always 
closely watched ^ and, though every' day after nightfall 
they were all marched olf to a house, specially built for 
them* and brought back again before sunrise, they had to 
carry their tenU with them, only their legs being visible 
as they walked. A youth wdm broke the rules was punished 
ivitikdeath. During 
their seclusion p they 
were instructed in 
the tore and cus- 
toms of their 
peopkp in their 
moral duties, and 
as to the mode 
of dealing with 

womenp and, in particuJar> they were taught certain diarms 
by which to acquire the women's affection. One of these 
was spearing the ground in certain special places, and 
calling the woman'^s name whilst drawing out the spear: 
another w'as rmxing qHciaJ " girl medicine with tobnecop 
and giving it to her; and yet another was a general 
anointing of ttiemselvcs with the same medkine* At the 
end of the month the drums were beaten, and Uie tents 
removed from the boys, who were then washed in the sea, 
rubbed down with leaves, and anointed ivith the per¬ 
suasive “'girl"" medicine Then at nightfall they tvere all 
marched to an open space near the village^ where their 
triends were waiting to see them, a long concealing mat 
being held in front of them os Jhey walked and ■whiai they 
sat down in the front of the expectant people; then it 
wa> dropped, and thej* w'ere revealed^ nn longer bej’s but 
men nfvw, to theii delighted relatives, and frwxl was j^iven 
to tJicm; 

In another of the Toms rails Island.^ there 
was an initiation ceremony wluch has cmly rccentlv l)een 
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discontinued. The 
people came inlo tl*^ 

^cred cleared area, 
carrying two large 
ceremonial drums and 
two atone-lieadcd, star- 
stiaped chifas, and an 
old legend o( their cuU 
was sung, after which 
they all sat down, form¬ 
ing a double lined group 
ol horsesluw shape, the 
open end of which was 
in the direction of a 
sacred house, the men 
all facing inward ; the 
initiates snt with the 
others Another song 
was [(tllowetl by an im- 

I . pressive silence, broken ., . ■ 

.„,.. u„an. r 

““ 

j«ople were ^wiriedly muttering L^ir^CT^ Jb^tnergence trom the sacred house of three figures, 

A rapid heating other, the second figure guiding the first 

wearing the s^n«l „( 3 ^^ee illustration on page 4). These people 

(whose mask liad no eye openings) bv means ' 1 1 

^ moved with ciinotiiM 

steps* cacU btitig 

bigti betore it was^ 

brought to the ground, 
and there being long 
pauses between eacli 
step; the first man held 
his arms stiffly fonvurds 
and outwards, witli the 
palms ol his hands 
bent rigidly outwards; 
tlicv advanced into the 
ludiow of the tmrse- 
shoe group, and then 
turiietl with a curious 
kicking mos'ement, as 
though they were try¬ 
ing to drive something 
away, aitfl retraced 
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sacred house, after which singing began again (see 
illustrations on pages 3 and 5}; the advance and 
return of these three figures was performed three 
timei In this way, the initiates for the first time in 
their Lives saw^ the sacred masks and heard the sacred 
songs. Then followed a feast, the people sitting on 
coconut leaves, thb mode of sitting being a profound 
secret from women and outsiders, the diimlgcnce of 
which was the subject of n severe penally—sometimes 
death. 

Later id the day the neivly-iniLlated youths had 
a very bad time, being taken into a secluded spot, 
and there attacked by a number of men dressed up 
to represent a spiritual personality of ihe people^s 
beliefs, the attack being indeed a’^dolent one, in which 
axes and stone-headed clubs were usedp and woimds 
w^ere inflicted, w^hich often produced permanent scars. 
After this, they had the usual w^amings of the deaths 
w^hich awaitany of them who dared to divulge the 
secrets w^hidi had been imparted to Eliem. 

In parts of the Bismarck Arcliipelago and sonic 
0! the blan<k to the west id it there is a barbarous 

Uh. *1^4 «p4i#-ii4ndlri on tb« R«afwrt*Wlr CUStCflTl Of 

•UlifllUE djEHLaraltve ii Im tamnr 

iMiii br I be Hip*i prlmliilf4 qI III WdtO JlUVC 

irothed in infancy to an important person—say, the 
son of a chief,—at Llie thne of attaining puberty. 

Cone-shaped cages (s^^e iliust ration on page 21) t only 
aboiit seven or eight feet high to the point at the top 
and somcHmes no greater in diameter at the bottom, 
are constructed oat of broad leaves sewm close together, 
so that pracltcally no light and little or no air can 
enter, and each cago has a small opening, fitiE^d with a 
door similarly constructed on one side. In these cageSi 
wliich are uiaalJy placed in houses, the girls arc con¬ 
fined lor years—soinotiiucj* lor five yea is or marc,— 
nc^’cr being allow*cd to come out night ur day, whether 
they are well or ill, except nnee a day to bathe in a 
dish or wochIco benv! placed close to the cage. These 
coops are sometimes so small that tlicm is only room 
for the girl to sii or lie tluwn In a croudlerl |»o*3t]on. 

Seclusion of glrk on attaining trialurity is abo usual 
In pirts of German New^ Guinea, and during its con¬ 
tinuance tlie girl has to undergo dnboratc tattoc}ing^ 
and is instructed by older women on malt era con¬ 
cerning the relation of marriage. In one district, on 
I he termination nl her seclusion, she is decked wnih all 
the family wealih in the shape of dogs* and pigs' leeih. 
pearls, etc,, a gndle ts placed round liei hips and her 


^cdu.sion of young girls, especially tliose 
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frjl CrjH^wMwrf * 

THEE HOUSES. 

HcniMA biiklt U trccan ufecid «k r^fucv* ik«>di durlni; rkldji, mjtm liHmdi Im «.irf^i|iii i^rl» of ^IclHnnilii. Tker ■fr 

qiE-d |a kr-cp in thrm vyppUEi’ aI itDDri and lipcmfi. 


certain woman in a ci^rtain way. When the hnle in any patient's nose has reached the [cejuisite 
size, and the wound is healed, he inserts a large emum leaf in it, and he may then conic out of his 
seclusion; but he must keep the cmlon leaf iu the hole, and be under the same food restriction as 
l>elor€, until he ha^ succeeded In finding a curtain sort of black suuke, about twelve or eighteen inches 
lung i he tlien removes the croton Icaf^ inserts the end of itic snake's tail intd the bole in his npse» 
draws the snake slowly through up to its head, and finally pulls the head tlirough viith a jerk, and 
throws tlie still living snake Then all Ids restrictions come to an end. The use of a living 

^rmke in connection with nDSe-bcuing has also been met with among the Roro people of tlie coast* 
with whom it Is a common thing to pick up a small while snake alKiut tw^elvc inches long* and pass 
it ihiough the hole in the nose, and amiing a neighbouring tribe, tvho sometimes pass the tip of the 
tail of a larger black snake into the hole : tmt in neither ot these cases is the use of the linake part of 
the original cerumdiisal procedure of nose-boring, as it is attioug the ^lafuiih 


Itair is dressed with many curls ariEl twists; and thus arranged she sits for some weeks in the 
village open space to be admired, it being linderstood that she b then eligible for matrimony^ 
Nosc-piercitig and ear-boring are not iisuall)" operations of a coremonious character; but as 
r^;ards the former this h so among the Mafiilu. Several people are usually dealt with together, 
Ttic operator uses a sharp-piercing mstrument of bone and a wooden plug, and he first engages in 
tw'o incantations, during the former of which he holds up the thumb and first finger of his right 
hand* and during the latter the two instruments. The noses having been pierced by him, the 
patients are all lodged in houses built specialty for tliem* and iiavc to occupy themselves in further 
enlarging the original holes by insertion of piecte of wood and rolkd-up leaver* and during this 
period they must not be seen outside the bouses^ and must only cat sweet potatoes, cooked by a 
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MATklMDMAL C'USTOMJi t’EREMOMES 


TtlE customs and ceremonies relating to matri- 
monta] matters difler widely in Melanesia. 

Tattooing of girls is in many places asso- 
ciatetl with the rjtipstion uf niatfinvonV- In 
some il is an indication that a girl has aitametl 
to a marriageable age (see illustration on 
page r); in ntlieis it is a condition precedent 
to her matfiage; and again in otlieis, where 
tattooing of a girl is not essential to marriage, 
it is never done after marriage. 

One ciimnion feature in jsrobably all cases 
is that at some time or other either on or 
during the periofl of betrothal, or nn nr after 
marriage, tlic bov's family must make P'ri" 
nient for her U> the girl's family, a fact iifioJi 
which the value of a gill to her lainily is olten 
largely basetl. 

Another custom widely distrihiilcil among 
the Jlelanesians is for the girl to live witJi 
the boy's parents for some time betore the 
manriage, tlioiigh the lime of commencement 
of the visit and its duration vary- in difleient 
places. 

In most places nilcs of exogamy (that is, 
the proliibition of marriage with a woman of 
the same clan) are observed, anti in many 
districts they have prohibitive Hilt's to con- 
sangiiinilv. Among many exogamotis tribes 
the syst^ of descent in the female line 
(already referred to) prevails, and, as the wife 
is necessarily of another clan, and by Uiis 
system of descent her children arr als<» ol that 
clan, twme curious results may follow. I-or 
inslance, so far as I lie question of exogamy is 
concerned, tfie son of a man ^ wife from one 
clan and the daughter of his w tie from amhlier 
one, although they are lialf brother and bister, 
may marr\% and, indeed, a father may marry 
his'own daughier. Of 

donsianguinitv are tecogni/ed, feucli ill mgs 
would Ik; reinobaicd ; hut they are by no 
m^eaTl5 imknoT^'T^- 

The levirale. tliat ib the system under 
whicli on a mait’b death his Urollicr 01 other 
near relation Is entitled to his wife, is widely 
disltibuted. It is based on the fact that the 
piircliasc* ttioney paid by a man lor a wife has 
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^ iKcome a family asset, which must 

not be !^t; and the priority of family daimants naturally begins with the brattier, as the 
nearest «1auve, riie rights of the other male relatives following according to mles of ceiisanguinitv, 
inhuit betrotlia! 15 common in many parts, bit is not iiniversat. There arc not as a nije 
any special ceremonies connected with such betrothals, though in a few places tJtU is some 
■slight ceremnny, as, fw utstance. among the Koita of British New Guinea, where presents of 

betel-mits and their accompanying condiments 
of pepjjer and lime are given, and there are 



formal family chewings of the nuts, 

In one part of tJie Gaaellc Peninsula {Bis¬ 
marck ArcJiipelago), the hetrotlial traving been 
arranged wlien tiie couple were quite young, 
and celebrated by a dance in w'hicli the male 
rdatives of Uie boy and the female ones of die 
girf take part, the matter remains dormant 
until the boy and girl liave both attained a 
marriageable age. Then the boy's moUier 
fctcJics the girl, and brings her to her own (the 
mother's) home, and i»elts tJie boy with betel- 
nut, which the men present eat. 

In one of the islands of the New Hebrides 
group, on the infant betrollial of the daughter 
of a chief there is a feast, at which the pro¬ 
spective husband, if old enough, is made to put 
a dracietia leaf into the eye of a young drinking 
coconut, and give the hitter to the baby girlV 
mother, for the girl to drink from it. In 
another of the New Hebrides islands, when a 
female child is bom, tfie father or moUicr ol 
some male cftihl brings liim, rvitJi a bamboo 
cane filled w-ith water, into the house, and the 
male child then washes the female, who thence¬ 
forth Itecrpnies his betrothed. 


A case is recorded concerning the Alafulu 
inountaiii people of New Guinea, of a girl of six- 
recti or seventeen years of age. wJii) was solemnly 
betrothed to the unborn son of a chief. A 
cttiioiis element of tlie case was that Uie tmns- 
aclion was roganded by the people as being, not 
one of mere betmthal. but of actual marriage 

. ua„, wh... 

wir^r the girl was rcgardcHl; 
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nut, and then rub it over liiii lacCp thijiking intently* as he does so, of tlie girl whose affection lie 
w^intSi to Secure, tn some of the islands to the east of New Guinea a very fjotent love-charm is 
obt4U.ned by powdering the bark of a certain tree, mi-xing it with shredded cocojiut-meat, and tlien 
roiling the mixture in a ieaf and roasting it. The chaTni is applied by squeezing the juice from the 
mixture into the face of the girl vvhen she is asleep, and it is helievL^ that in a few^ days she w'ilf 
certainly fall liolently in love w'ith tlie user of the charm. 

In German New fjiiinea Hie re are a number of Jo ve-c banns. There are special forms of rush 
which are often used , a youtJi will wrap up a portion of ilie root of one of these in a cigarette (that 
is the plug of native tobacco rolted up in a leaf which they smoke in their flute-like pipes} anrl 
secretly offer it to a girh and the magic power of the rush will cause her to return his affection ; 
or lie will rub his IkkIv with the juice of another sort of rush^ and then present himself to her; 
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and ill tliis caw his cliarm kstUI iiiortf jKtteiit. Again, there is a special creeper, with a very Jiard 
fniit, alHiut tlie siw of a hazci-nut, which has magic powers : the youth will throw one uf titese 
fmits over the girl, uttering a helpful charm as he does S(j; or. il she does not see the nut. he 
will thmw another one ai her back, thus causing jier to look round and see him, and love at first 
siglit is the immediate and certain result. Another love-charm is the tail of a dusky luard wrapped 
up in a cigarette; the cigarette is given tn the girl to smoke, And, finally, there is a charm hy 
wliich a Vdtmg man gets rid oj an tndividuaJ rival whom ilic girl fwefem to himself; all he has to 
do is to cut open a certain root, and sprinkle her ^vith tlie sour juice that exudes from it; the soar 
juice will sour her lieart against the rival, and set her free to turn her affections to the ojjerator. 

A boy of the Mafiilu inountams of Xew Guinea frequently carries a small cliarm-bag, containing 
some fragments of w™d or stuiie, which, after some time, acquire something of the odour 
of tils body. Before approaching the girl of his choice, he rulw tobacco between these fragments 
thereby imparting tq it some of the sweet odour, and sends it to the girl, relying u[Hjn the efficacy 
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ike r«« t= '!>» 


In somt: parls <if the Bisinattk 
wlierc tile seclusion of girls on attaining pulicrty, 
already referred t«. is not casloinary, tUerc Ls a 
sodiewliat similar, but shorter, seclusion on 
her betrothal, occurring after she has attained 
maturity: this is the case in parts of the central 
district of New Britain, where a girl, on being 
betrothed, has to fcniain in seclusion until hei 
marriage, which may not occur tnr some 
months- A small portion of the hack of the Imt 
of her future parents-in-law is partitioned nff, 
and there she lias to load her solitary life under 
rigorous prohibitions agaitrst various arricU-s of 
fixid. including water. She is waited on by a 
female relative of her intenderl hustrand, who 
brings her food, and places it in her mouth with 
a piece of coconut-Ieaf, No man must see her. 
and. if obliged to go out. she must Uf completely 
covered up, and must whistle as she goes, so 
that men may get out of her way. A similar 
custom prtw^ls in parts of New Ireland, where 
ihe seclusion often lasts from ten to twenty 
months, and in the Admiralties, where it con¬ 
tinues for about six months. 


of its atoma to draw iier heart to him. .A 
boy w'ho possesses one of these charms, 
seasoned by time, and which would take long 
to replace, will not be persuaded to part with 
it. Sometimes the charm is rendered still 
more liotent l>y magic articles acfiuired from 
a sorcerer. 

In line ol tlm coastal districts of German 
Sew Guinea a young man who wishes a girl 
to marrv him will gently strike her on the 
cheek with a small carved flat piece of wood, 
this being a proposal of marriage. 

A Ifafitlu youth, in addition to the chaTin 
alKwe fiienlioned for securing the affections of 
his lady-love, iilso lias, at an earlier stage, a 
means of discovering her. Being matrimoni¬ 
ally inclined, and not knowing where to seek 
a wife, ht; will soinetinuss light a fim when the 
air is still, and wait until a slight breeze 
blows the flames nr smoke a little In some rmc 
direction ; he will tlicn follow the smoke in 
search of a bride. 
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decorated with omamems, ujK>n the verandah platform The Irc ^ sits, we 
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A SANTA CflUZ CANQEl 




dlffwAj r^nin lkd*Pt f^unil cluwhrfr In th«ir iCi^Jal diJiCntulihina Jcalujc 

ifir lom pl^ifuMT^n ei«cfd ai ri.ht .rrl^4 ID Iht dwKHsUB cnoff ^^4 ilm iupi^rlktit olitri**tr ^hh m 

., «.. «.t ,( n. Th. i, l„„ ^ J,„, M.l„, **r?^«rr.d h^* 

been a matter af fatniJy arrangement, and not one originating in the mutual desim of the voune 
couple, tJiey may never have seen each other before, and in any case they pretend not to know each 
ymer * the girl Lurti^ her back u|.>&n the boy, aiifl he in relum sits witJi his back to her* Family 
persuasion may therefore lie requisite, and during its tontiimancc the couple remain seated 
back to back upon the platform. Then, the boy being willing, and the girl having overcome her 
genuine or feigned reluctance, the girl passes behind her back tn tJie boy a piece of beld, or, 
perhaps, a bamboo Bute-like pipe, into wliich sii« Jias inserted a cigarette (a native cigarette of 
tobacco, wrapped in a leaf), which she has lighted and smoked so as to fill tlic pipe w'ilh smoke 
and his acceptance and chewing of the betel, or smoking of the pipe, is a siguat for one of the persons 
present to cal] out the names of the boy anti girl and announce their maniage, and the ceremonv 
is compleled. After an interval of a month, or a year or more, there b an interchange nf presents 
between the two fnmities, eacli of wliicli then enjoys a feast of pigs proinded by the other. 

In the lioro district of British Mew Guinea we find a ceremony which, as regards the negotia 
lions for the marriage, resembles that of the ,\Iekeo folk ; but the subsequent proceedings arc 
different. On the wwldtng-^lay a party of the boy’s friends surround the bouse of tUe girl's 
parents, and carry it by minitc assault witJi much fury- and slwutiug. Tlie girl escapes runs 
aw^y. and b pursued, and on being caught defends herself from her captors with haiicb. feet 
and teeth, whilst a battle roya] is going on around her father’s house. During the fight 
tlie girls mother b striking every inanimate object about Iicr tvith a club or other weapon 
shouting curses in the meantime on the ravbhers of her daughter; but she finally collapses and 
gives way to wieeping. in which other women of tlie village join. Slie continues her laments for 
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day. Th. girl hnvi„g.«.. 

hides, bnt issteetUlyeanghtbyltis Wends, painted and f 

linidly btougl.t to his latlatfs hovtK, tstoe he is made to M 

is procUiimetls The couple, however, do no ! \ i ^ fmHi rlic faihi-r o( Hie girl, which is 

ing morning the boy's father lias to submit to a torren o a lu. ^ pillaging expedition 

only brought to ,a dose by a propitiatory gift of a hi l g. - .me already described, 

by the girl's people against those of the are again 

In the afternoon the girl is painted and dixikedoi tb> the Uu s ^ 

placed together on the verandah platform of 

absdUitclv ignore eadi other. On a relietitioii ot it htsf i tn the Ijov as in Mekeo. 

,i.,„ bnlaJ; ll« conple is asaally cKiiciial, and the «irl Imnds betel ,» ih. I»>. as 



Finally, the girl's mother, 
who has absented iierself 
from all these meetings, 
comes to viiiit licr daiigJvtcr, 
over wluun she weeps, until 
site is propitiated hy the 
present of a killed pig. 

The second part of the 
iiiarriagc ceremony takes 
pliwie Slime three to eight 
weeks later, prior to wliich 
the bride is not allowed to 
visit lier father’s village, or 
to eat fiHKl brought from it. 
On an invitalbn from the 
bride's relations the bride¬ 
groom's I'foople match to the 
village of the bride's father. 
Taking with them tlie bride, 
wlio, copiously decorated, 
walks at the head of tlie pro- 
cesdon: they carry pigs 
slung on a pule, and valuable 
feather head-omaincnts (see 
illustration on page io). 
which are nil given to the 
bride's lather. Afienvaids 
tlie bride is snipped of her 
umaments, whidi are also 
given to her fatber, who in 
telum gives to the briile- 
gron Ill's people fisti and 
bananas, wiiif.U they take 
back to their own dllage 
and distribute among then 
Jriviid.s, who have heti>ed to 
provide the price <»f the 
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bride. A few days later the bride wd bridegroom again visit the bride's village, and presents 
are given to them, 

Among tlie people of the islands of the Torres Straits a young man's marriage wilJ sometimes 
cominencQ by his abducting tJie girl at nighty and taking her to lus father's hon^e,^ he himself retreat^ 
ing into iJic bush. When on the folloi^hng morning the girt is misled, her parents fold out where 
she is, and, armed with bow^ and arrows, clubs and other weapons, make Their way to the house of 
the hov's father, where the girl lies concealed, A fight bet^veen the invaders and the boy's friends 

takes place, in wdilch pet^ple may be 
hurt, tlujugh none are killed j this U 
followed by neg<itiations as to price, 
whidj b tiltimalely agreed upon. 

The girl has her face painted red^ 
is decorated witJi necklaces, and then 
dothed witli petticoat after petticoat, 
until she is st> iveighed down that she 
cannot stanch but must be held up by 
t^vo women. She lias then to remain 
thus heavily weighted, under the dose 
supei intendente of her future husbatid^s 
parents, for a month. After this the 
burden is taken off Iter, the paint is 
washed off her face, she is ornamenicd 
afresh, and a gift of food by her to the 
boy completes the ceremony. 

In these islands a newdy-marTled man 
is expected* at an early date after his 
mairiiige* to give a ceremonial pn^ot 
of food to his wife's relations, after 
wliich they give a s^imilar present to his 
relatives, and these presentations aie the 
subject matter of a gcxjd deal of fun, A 
large quantity of fcHxl having been put 
in heaps on the ground, three or four 
of the recipients arrange themselves m 
a circle, clasping one another w^itli their 
arms, tlieir faces l>etng turned inwards 
and heads lient down, thus presenting a 
good plat form oi backs. On a signal 
from the master of the ccretiionies 
the givers commence piling the fixjd on these iieople’s backs, sometimes plumping u|mui one of tlicm 
a large, heavy basket, w^hich wo men have had to carry swamg iip^m a banibio |Kile; so great a 
weight accumulates that somelimes a man cannot Ijear tlie strain* and at times other men will 
creep in iinderiiiialh, and let their Imcks act as sup^xirts for the chests of ilit men lurming thcrirck-. 
Whtw the weight uf frwd piled uptm the lx;iiding backs is as much as they can bear, the master 
of the ceremonies calls " enough/" wiiereupon die friends of the recipients tclteve them ol their 
load as quickly ns they can, and iheu more food is again piled up, and so on tUl the heaps of 
fcHxl are exhausted. Then someone takes a vessel of water, and dashes it over the recipients, or 
twxi yiuitig coconuts are crackeil together over their I leads, aufl there is a recorded occasion on 
which handfuls of hfjur w'erc afteiwards thrtiwri over the wet men, whti were made to look ver>^ 
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A CLAN CLtra-HOU^E. 
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ludicrnus^ llw* idea seenij» to be lo give much pain and ridicule aJong with tJie present as 
possible, and occasionally tJiere is a roiv. 

The fuilowing is a des^cription of a wedding wliicJi occurred in a pan of Dutch Nexv Guinea^ 
the peiiple of which are Papuan, It began in Dae evening %viih the weeping of a number of 
w'omen, who imd tliat day accompanied the bride from her ow'ti village, ajid who were w^ith 
her in one of the houses of the village of the bridegroom. It was explained tliat they w^ore 
weeping at the approachmg loss of the bride, w^ho in future would live vritli her husband in his 
village ; the lamentations were, indeed, like a song of despair at a funeral, each verse starting 
loudly and in a high key, then decreasing In strength, and ending in low suppressed tones. The 
number of voices gradually increased during the night, and by three o clock in the morning tlie 
semams filled tiie air, and at dawn, when the bride liad to prepare herself to proceed to the 
bridegroom,, the noLse was temble. \V\mn the sun lind scarcely risen, a great number of 
the women of the tillage coUected in front of the house, to join the bridal procession which 
HOW' emerged from it. The bride w'alked in front, with flowers in her hair and a few 
omaftients, and wearing a very long, white bark petticoat; her eyes were dosed, and 
her arms opened, extending upwards and a little fonvard; on either side of her ^^ed 
an old man of the village, holding her by tlie upfier arm. evidently in order to guide her. 
Behind them fallowed the w*omen of her own village, all lamenting, and beliind tliem again came 
the women of the bridegroom's tillage {that in which the ceremony occurred}. The procession 
passed through the community house of the viUage, die Boor of'which was raised about three 
feet the ground, thus making it necessary for the bride to feel her way in walking up 

an mcimed beam Fhe men of the village were sitting about. pa>ing little or'no attention to 
the procession, winch cnmjiosed entirely of women. On reaching the house of the chief 
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son was the ,he i,ro,-qssiOR brnk« op, and the writer -E (he licvoinil saw no 

OivoKe'iVexJremolv ease and comm.m. nxid usually an, omits only to tluj putting 
husiKtnd of .1 wire who does not please l„ni. or the runinnit away oi a wile it die "hU 

with her life uStli Ler Uu-shaiul. 01 hi^ a lover whom stie prefers. 1 malrinimual 
restKjn^tble Un inucli of tl.e fifihthif? and biUiilK, indii idnal and tnlul, wlndi m:rur, e>ja.Lialli 

as an iii)u«^' to an ttirllv idual is iisnallv an uiiur>' to iiis clan, wlu. will ,0111 liun m ayeiiyiJi!> it. and 
will often wreak their veiipeaitce. not .mly ii}-m llie .irtmil oHuiider, but npai Ins fann y nr even 
hi' clan The man who has run away with another mat,-, wife will in most plaees in- killed by th. 

Lband if he can do so. and is not sufftcienth- afraid of the white.. ; in ...ne places 

tlie husband utU claim from tlu- wife’s family the return of the iirice which he liad imti fot her, 
.mil. if this claim k not nwi, there will proUidtiy U‘ a tril'ul Tiithl. 


iJkATJt aM* ItUltiA!- r'USl't'MS .\Mi i HKt MtiNths 

liisitss and death are f;enerallv tVKard.-d as liaviia; Ken caused by a (ih-yt o, spirit, and it is 
Lstiallv thoUKli not alwavs. assumed that the inaliguant .attack Inis Ikvt, mdiued itv the machitta^ 
Tln.;-ubt«i »m. b.- ,lnd. svi.l, I.....I..., ....1 in. --'v 

tr, snmethine n( t!ie cusiuuis aii<l Lcrem.jiik-s rehtiirii; to death and him roL,, 

The’^methods of dealing with il.e hodii^ of the ilead vary mud, thnniKii mi ,\h tan-.a : tui , a-- 



THE 

.. 1 d. l Thw dak mUrt jMfh %h^ luM^i * “IHkn* 

.iorirrU’ .i.. 
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tb« bndy m a chief qt great man istiiibjcctiMl to treatment which is considered ttiorc honourable 
that accorded to an ordinary pen3<Jn. 

the Soloriiom and islands further to the oast the genera] pniciicc is to inter the body 
underground : but sometimes it is put into the soa. wbidi is the methCH] adopte<l for ordinary people 
in some places where a chief nr important pcrM>n is buried underground. It is tlie custom i" 
districts to retain some of the Imnes of the dead man, and for these to be w^orn afterwareb b 
near relatives as relics. Fnigments nf the body of an important person—for instance, the skull 
or a tooth or tinger-b«jne—arc snmctinits retained, and placed in shrines. In places you hnd 
a practice of burying the vvliolc Ivnly, and afti'nvarrts exJiuinlng the skeletnnp anil removing porrions^ 

for one or other of the pur¬ 
poses above mentioned. Often the 
dead maa^s ornaments and other 
Doss^'ssioiis are buried with hi mi 
jisplaycd by the side of Im 
t>ody, prior to its interment, the 
idea of this practice apparently 
[>eing tliAt the man^s ghost may 
take the ghostly elements of the 
things a^smy with it ; sometimes 
all his possessions are destrojTd. 
Some trilx^ bury a chitd with 
tread near to the surface, and 
ktt the grave light a fire, which 
burns away the fiesli from the 
iK^ad; the skull is afterwards dug 
up for prffSLT^-ation. In some 
of the Western Solomons the 
IxKlies of chiefs and mcmbeirs of 
their families are usually burnt> 
ami llie ashes and the skulls and 
other bones are preserved. 
In many parts of the Solnnions 
the skulls of thi: dead are placed 
in cnims on the points of islandsp 
and the latter are regarded as 
sacred. 

In the Solomons and islands 
further east thi^ grave of a cliicf 
important person is generally 
of wliich a meniorial image^ 
of the cairn a small structure— 


PRiMiTtVE sunoEav. 

Sm* iaimujuli. Ar«khtt^UieFl Iu3» ^||k ti^rtirAd. U a 

^hl-M Irani iw4 ka &«• hki 't7>lEe-pvy or TtHii^a-nliDurd hiadHcbr ibrT Iht' 

b«^e |l» benr. ieibj^ wwovwwm Ln Jk wUh m akrlJ. tkrh ik| 

li Ip tkDitfkl kkiit tKk* *i-lU ikw cklld from ■nd hrAcliircbe 

Inr llO. 


covered \dth a heap of stones, sometimes rising in stages, at 
mtk’Iv farvctl <uit of a tree-^runk, ta commonly placed. On I 
perTiape a conc^hapcnl nwf fixed on the lop o( a short post, ttr a gahkd roof supported by uprifjhi 
sticks, or a tiny lu)iise-Jlke rcceptacln—is also often drecU'd (set* illustration on page 47), A 
traveller meeting willi things of ttiis sort must not. however* assume tliat they arc true graves. 
It may be that only the skull, ami primps s»me other twine relics, have been put there* the rest of 
the body Ijaving l>ei'n placed clacwhcre, or the ashes of the body may be with the relics. 

Very iiiiporlant jie^iple soniettines have accorded to them large shrines, more or less profusdy 
tlecorated* in wlikli some of lin- dead man's possessions are often placed, along with the relics of his 
body, and these shrim'S are afterwmrtls regardetl as specially sacretl. (See illustration on page 35.) 
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Among the Papiio-.Mdttnesian.'; of New Ouinea burial undergruiiiifl is generally adopted; 
thougb in the Jtafulu mountains and some other [arts of the interior tt is tire practice to place 
the IxrtliK of chiefs or mcniljcT^ of their families and other important |>ersons in wotirlen hoses, 
or (in platforais, fixed on rude wfUHlen scatlokis erected in tlie village endcKure. or in the forks 

iii the branches of a sacreci ftg-tre*. 

■ Ixidies are Mt U) decay. 
illisstratSwiis m 45 

4 ^k} 

Tlic tuneral ceremntiy difTer^ v^ty 
widtflv in Uie parts of Jlek~ 

ne^iat bill example? tif thiise 

itiay l>e givcii—with the i:autiiiii.+ 
however, that the oUl practices have 
died away m many places, cstwcially 
in certain coastal regions, under the 
infiiicnce of the nii-^ionarie^ and white 
controL 

The fulloMiug is aTi account i:>f what 
tMXurred tm the death of a. j^rrat cMef 
in a distrirt of the Peitini>iila 

(Hi^niarck Archipehi^of. When it was 
seen tliat be waft about to die, the 
great diuiu \vn^ ^oimdcf;’ 
lations a&rR^mbled; the 
sal close to 111 111, hiigmng liim all nvrr 
and muttering coiis-iling wrards ; others 
sat alniut chewing bi’tel-iml, and the 
Wfuneti outside fU't up a tX>atJi 

was aimiamced by the diimii wdere- 
u^H>ri a wailing of men an<1 wiinied aiitl 
Ix-atiug of tile dr will cijmmeUced, and 
was LotittTitieil rhriinghoiit the night. 
A lose platform was lixed niitside the 
liiHiscv anil early in tlie iiioining the 
bcidy vvas placed ill a sitting pcrsUii^n 
II [sm it ami di>crirtiLe(l (see niustralion 
on page 41}., In tlii-^ meantime the 
dead man’s plantations were <ics^troyed, 
ami all his treasure was collecttxl and 
pik d anniiid liini, Tlirii masked ligurt-s 
emerge^.! from the hirest, iiinl com- 
menceil a sctics of dances icumd the 
body, accoTiipaTiicd liy the fnating of 
the driiiiu with inierliules between the 


_J_ 

Df #Jlr PwJfWf it-?. 


J_ »f. iHttJftam, w/ tMf Itmrf 


\ tt'O^SlAN CARR"llNC tfER BA&^ 

Im iIiIp WiJ alhcr diilUtli ih* i^'Wiirn ceacrHlIr h*¥i^ BBlItd hmtf* 

i^hlch llwjr wr»r luipvTiaEd llrair ftftd e«tfr™ll't over 

llwitf hmtk^. Thfl UM *F thtM trti* !■ ihw caftTira fri ma 4 

fi^.w£M>4c tiifl uinl tsr tmmtirn tl« balilr# 

dances of wailing and dmrn’btating. A relative nl the chit-f placed iiiitive money at his fet-l, 
Whith was dUtributed amung ihi- danwrs, wtio then vanished. A ranoe \v;is I lien brmighl.ajul the 
ilcad non wai placed in it, with a [raddle in liii hanil; then the body wa> further dL-coratecl, 
wrapped up in mats and carrwrtl to the grave. The wailing was mure ititeiis«« and relatives wiire 
with difficulty rcstrainwl from leaping inbi the gnivc ; bill liniJly the grave wtL>i tilled in. Again 
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^^ORTLrA^^>' lf*UALTK 3 RM. FL’l RIVES- 


Th. bod, oi .b= d«d, hi, -x«p-n.. in.pi.i.«oT. 

:;r„vti ..^ — ■- ■ ■■•' •■'. t."' .. 

j3ui linnurfll 


cortpvomw'io" 


itLd 


pfafllir divJn*liHft. 

ikull W«H»W Ik- ilii!' III*. IKiinttfil reil aiul wliitf, iriinninl 
with a lumcli *4 katiu-r^ ami pJa‘-t'*l -t s^^cial 

pbitm^ at-^toiii, p« val«‘iit ill 'Jf Bisniurcli 

ArdiiprW., .4 biiiyinU v.r da^'cs 

Alivr witli .1 iliNiil diid lias now Ix-cn iliiconrinutHl 
blit in }i..ni:aiTi%'ilt.- Idntul [the laf);.- M^tcn* idiiiul 
Mf thv bTOiipl till- ' Hstoni ol^sci vnl, 

at ...u: or mm- slaves arv khle,l in Imimur .4 ibv 

.b-cras^-il, ami lu M-rvi- bun in tlu' mlift wnrhl. lli*.' 
™,se-nt eiLsU-m for ix-lalivts to try t-* tliivtw ibvn.- 
'dv« into the jjravv is redlv n relit: of the amietit 

cmi.' of bui'viiitJ till- jH-npIv ntivc. 

When a Sdka [Hisiiiarek AivhifKla^t*) man lIks. 
his hut is lUHoratcil. anil the IkkIv ls lihiciil, iinu'h 
.leeoratinl. witim, it. ainl tin-re is meat .veepnig. Mn- 
,tcact tnan-s pbntutinns are laiii waste. In. pt^s kilU-.l 
atui lUviileiL atu! Ins w.-apiivs bn.keit: i he 
lull man. his wivi-s nre. or iiseil f ’ la. kilW. Pio 

iKdv d hiiiii-tl ' 

a sin inf? iiositii..., with tire lieail al^>vi- tin- ievel of 
llL,. minmil. anil k rovi-reh with a inmuul ni banana^ 
|,.av,-s- for the sm! nnist ii-U to.„ h it. are 

lai .1 rounil it. a lire mad., and for a eonsulrrabe 
Time flir ndalivi-s .kq, near it. ll.e nwtr on one suh- 
•ind tin- woiiien e,n tiu- other. Ibe til.ost must Ik- 
driven iiwav; bill Iht- tini.- piopisrd f.,r d-uiis this is 
kept seeivl. U-st it sbnul.l rt^isl. Tile prepaiaiions 


the (Irtun tfi iitid con- 

UuiiL^i] wiilioiit ceasing tiRtil inKiniingp 
tlu kkft Ivuig t'« accnnipany tlu^ ghost 
ro llie place Far away In the east, to 
winch it is suj>[nise(l to migralt-. Ih^ 
won 111 tiac early in the iTWiining. 
Imit cuuld ni>T ci^ter its 1lltlIl!lat<^ hom& 
until sunrise t the appearance ol the 
i^UTi uii tile lijllowitig ii^orning was* 
tlu relore. I he signal for an eager 
scanning ol the t^asiern ^hy. for^ if a 
cluiul tlu-ii; cunceajed the waning stars, 
it Wd^s a sign that ihe ghijst had 
enlei'Cil A seat or se later the chief 5 



tta/|iiniiii~ 


creunt 


WAFULU CRAVE,S. 

lr«Eii. tiivrr.id >*Hli iiat* rirom# 
i« 0ml 


__ _ 

ii I'h* moTtw-rp pUiUim ^ * el*i^l 


ihf tround- i* 0 ml flf -■ -^ j i. 
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for the expul>?ir>n overnight ^ sititl vi‘r\' eurh' in ihi.^ niorning the people start ny a 

cr\'^ comnionce beaiing the walls o( the hovises, iund nm aLmtit with loreht^ nf burtiiiig iiKiPiuit- 


leavis^, ami so the lor rifled ghost Oiicapt^. 

\\ \ii n the llosli is quiti divantpi^ed, the are dug up, wrap^xsl in :i bjig of leaves amt Imug 

in the house, and after an inlor^'al a memorial fesisi is held. His son lakes the l>ag eoiitaining llio 
skeleton: on his shonlder. appoints to eaeh family attenrling the fea^t a sltare pif I he fo' fh ^ntl ilieu 







replaces the bones in ihe ; the 

feasi lasts tlirce and Ixsth men 

and vvomea dance at it. 

tn the northern |.>art id New' Ire¬ 
land and in New Hwanover ^E^isinarek 
AichiiJclagoi tile S>n-tly of a deaci man 
laul on A bier of speai's, anil earned 
by the relatives frurti hmew? to lii)u^4‘. 
the men and women in the iii(!aEilime 
keeping up a constant wailing. Next 
ilay a platform is erected outside the 
h[>iLSi\ anil the hoily Ls laid tifn.m it : 
the greater tlu.^ p<jr^iition of ihe ilereased 
the liighef is the piatfonii* A pile of 
wimkI is then placetl under (he platform, 
and SCI on hre : then a male relalivti 
nmunts the plat form, and fri>in time to 
lime touches the heaii of the corpse 
with a sjiearg singing as he lines sti. 
until tlse flames coinpel him to leave 
the platform. Finahy the platfomi 
catclies lire, breaks down, and tlie 
iKidy falls into the hir ; it is then 
laken out. and a portion is cut out 
and dividinl among the yoiitli of the 
village, after whieli it h i^^aJn plaeeil 
in the the, atnl sn tcihitnl to a^^hejt, 
DuriEig all these pt^rfort'isanct’s tliert- is 
tiiueh watUng and slioiiting. A least 
then takes phict, and a rmif iToetetl 
over the asher fd thf* fire a nr] man's 
body ; and after sotni- week-s the ashes 
arc nuxed with eoLonulmiilk. ami tliis 
is sm^earc-d all over the iHuliis of iht' 
mourners, lliere is thetj an inli-rval of iiTouming, during wlnrh xhu nionmefs are miiler Tvome 
rcstrirti<in5, which is ev'entually terminated by another feast. 

Various olher modc5t oi dealing wult the dead are foimd in New Irelamh In some places the 
GOi'pse is built up in a hut, or sid up in a carirM\ or cinered wUh a mixture ul oclire, ihe thunilis 
»L.vi titfiethiT and the lumds exteiuled in a prayerful aitituilE.-. and rite l>tidy is burnt. In some 
make a life-sized figure to repres*mt tlie deaihscU it on a platform in tht^ morning, and 
burn it in the ev'cning. In districts of the hicKSsel mountains Tliey plarc^ the corpse in a sitting 
position, smearetl all over with powdered lime amt wrapped up in leaves, on thi? rmss-beaEu under 
the roof of liLs housi.-. where d remains for vi ars^ 


PLATFORM nUftlAL 

l\i* imnlifld of dunlinf •p-Elh ihe dnd ii unuvIiHl irt : buT Ll 

hai |bua[l Itt CKiit tfmoHK ■c'wv?: 4 ^ lt*r tifctffi dI tKr fncunlftiAOUi 
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death dance. 


[A. sii.ii,, 


**!l"'** ** Slt.ili II uud lo t, ttr ID » 

r«tnilr tTw lllu.ir.iiM, ,l,o»* llir d.,.crr. i. >i.r itrcK.il,., ,i*pi.d. 

14 wlEni-^-i thE irLdtcksnif gf 


'dekih el*Pidt'’ mw^ Iq }i«maur ol tk^ 

N4 ■mrtrmmn or tiiMtiiikiled v^rUih 


III Ji Kfiishon? aislnct of the Aamitaltv Iskiiik, whrrc- Ibf houses are hnill f,i, pii^s in tht- sea and 
there are special liouscs for the wonien, the corpst* b piaetd on a hk-r In the women's houik- with 
Jls head towards the sea. nHiere it remains till it is <iuite deconipi«ed ; the women watch tlie comst% 
and ntmovp the flesh as it rots, put it in baskets, and let it dow'ti into the sea, W^hen onJt' the 
skeleton remains, it is washed in seawater by the old weincn. Certain portions are put in a basket, 
and hiihtsL underpronm! ; the skull, ribs and forearm botu's are put in another basket, and let down 
into the sea. until they 1>«Tiime dean and bleaehwl; they arc then put with sironfl-smelljne iierbs 
in a wooden dish and placed in the hmise where the deteased lived. The teeth being previouslv 
cxtraeted and ntade into a nt-eklai e by his iirotlicrs and listens. Afterward? there is a feast, at 
whieli the otiier preserved bones are divjiJeil amung the near relations, who wx-ar them' in 
mernnp' of the dcccaseri. The skull if kept for an importaut eerrmony to fake place later, and 
at which a very large nnmWr of people will It prtsenl. and for which estensive preparations are 
made, A platform is erected for hnlding the skull, and is bt'autifiilly carved. f)ii the moriiina of 
the feast the man wlu- is tip give it kneels down, and the sorcerer sits on his shoulders fifjirling nii bv 
his hair, whilst he tries to throw tlie srweerer oft. TJie poq^o^r ,.f this fie r forma nee ts the mavicoj 
strenKthciung of the man. so as to enable him adequati ly to fierlorm his duties ai lire feast ■ anrl 
If during its .:ourw some of his Imii coTies off and is found in the hands of tin- ^ircm-r it is'a bnd 
Sign and a ^rnree of much ci.nfusion to the man. n.en drums are sounded throughout the neie'l,- 
bniirhoiHl. the visitot^ all come m, and the feast-giviir ileli^ers an adiln-S:.. which is generallv oin- of 
praise of tl.e diseased anti of thns.- present, and of abu.si. of thdr enemies, with a ennsidi rablc 
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of liniise oI llie ^|ieaker. Mnally ttw dnimf are Iwaltn again, ami the ^rcerer to j> 
fnraartl nn.l takos (lie ^kiill id his hanrU. and the f-ivcr of the fea^t-sav. the wn of t!ie 
beat5 the i<kul! with a bnncli of iliacwna dialed in oil. saying: " \«ii 

ilien more drumming, after which he reiieats the prtwress, saying. Keccite I tis? i»o prej^ire ^ ^ ^ 

lionmir ’■ : again more dnimming is fnllov cil by a third Iwating of the skull, and the word>. T ro _ 
me. protet:* my ^ople. pretect my children.- Then a fma1 dnirntnuig pf^cedes (he feast winch 

fnltnws. Tire skull is ahvays aftLirw ards cariddtty ret - i ( ^ rl.-* fimural 

(m the death nf .me of the Kolt.i tssiph- of Sew (hunea Ins bode ,s prepared for rl e fimLr:d 
ceremunv, the fa.s: bcii^- docovated with tiiu^ of red paint, and m.meroas 
u,ion it.' a.s it lii^ on its back nn a mat, the head supported in the lap of the widow. I ht 
„f the .lead man's village come in and lou. li the face with their ntrses (tlie.r eMm^alenl of kis fij . 
.isito.^ come in, and men and women watch and wail during the night, none h- ■ ^ 

death-chair is made, a rough w-uxlcn framework, s.> conslrucled as Ui ‘ 

posture, bill (be plank seat being long enough to u.:cnmmo.late tUtev ^ 

page ^^); iuv\ tiw hndv is placed iit»on it, iw-o p.:ople-say, Ins wife and k _ 

luiLr sdde. Tor an Inmr there is dnun-beatiiig and .hrge^inging. after whu’ i the dead man s c id 

; «Lsions are broken and arrangcl !,>■ the side .d the chair, of the ;'-;j - 

Loved from the IkkIV. and it is agaiti '■ kissent ” by everyone, rolled up m a mat, ^ 

nil a pok* to the grave, am! ihert- buvivd nniltTgrounrl. There i-. a feast mi the first or sl ij 

afterwariU, and another on the third, and after the latter thr widow is blarkeiu-d from head to 





All litr- Eiiin«tr> 
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c*.«,d l»«r, ,nl *.rn,.. r-Ot,. ih,- I— -I*- **"■'*■ 
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foot. liLT head is sliaved, and mourning oraaiiii-tifs nre worn by her, and f ir sis months 

she must remain in mourning, and i.- subject to various laixio restrictions. 

After about six mantlis a feast is held at wlikh the widow's mduming is imiicil, the untuinents 
IJcing nfinovet! and the black paint wash,s| ofl lier body wiili water from gnxti eoctmuts. 

The ceremony of tJie Roni p^a^IJ!e of ,\ew ftainea is soinewhat similar, the body in this case 
being at first pmjiperl forwanl on il^ diest by a shield heJd up by tw o spears stuck'into the tVwr 
of the house, and the death being aniioiimed by the blowing of a siiell tnimpet. The b«*!v is 

_ ilecorated in full dancing ornaments, 

iv? /' 


and is placed in a death-chair, which, 
liow'tw'er. only has accnnintodation for 
one. After being pfaeitl in the grave 
the ctir|5se is stroked vi’itli a tree- 
braneJi twice from foot to ticad. to 
drive away tlie ghost, and for a month 
or two after the luiit-raJ a fire is lit 
upon tlie grave at night.s " to keep tiic 
dead man warm."' 

A sjierial feature in the treatment 
of the remains of the ilead found 
among some of tlie IslarulB near tlie 
eist end of Xcw Guinea is their 
practice of preserving, not only skulk, 
but also other bones, inatiy of which, 
such as lJu>se of tJie vertebrie and 
phalanges, and often the lower jaw, 
are alterwanck worn by relatives as 
ornaments, such as braedefs or in iliu 
hair whilst some of the longer Umb- 
Iwiit-s are made into spatula;, and used 
as such (that is, for conveying the 
lime-paste from the gourd to the 
mouth wlien djewiug be tell on ctre- 
moniof occasions. 

In the Mekeo district of Hritisfi 
N’ew- Guinea, on the death of a man 
all bis relations go into mourning, 
abstaining from rlancing, singing, or 
other nuisy amusements. They also 
discard the red colour in tlie painting 
of their bodies; the meti must wean 
not!ling that is pairitc'd any colour, and 
the women exchange the gras.s fringt- pc- tticoiLt, which passes right rouiiil the baty, for a much 
smaller and shorter one, which tuily hangs in front and hehiiid, leaving the sides unrovered. 

Tlie dc’Ceased is washed and dreMwl with a gariiwnt fin the case of a man it is a [xrineal haiul. 
and in that nl a woman a pelticnat) of the more decorative type, such as is u.snally woni at 
rlanccs. and is adorned with various ornaments- The body k then exposed in the cjijfi-house of 
the dan. or on a scaffold erected for llie purpose, and the neaiwt rdativ^ keep guard over it and 
weep. WTicji the visitors attending the funeral have arrived, the ornamiTiis are remov«l fmm 
the hotly, which is wrapped up in a mat of palin-Iravcs. and is thus carried with tears and 
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tjimentaticins to ilw gravt which has btvn 
cliig in the viljage near ihc tlead turn's 

h] the case 


housic^ and lowiered into it 

* chief, the placing of the body in the 
^ve is accotnpanied hy much Ideating of 
ilnirn^. CMy a thin scattenai; of earth i$ 
. Uirowii on to ihe body in the grave* and 

^^cn the nearest relative (huis^band^ wife, 
rJy^^KSt^ir brotlier, or sisterf throvrs himself or hersi^lf 

uptin h, and remains there weeping until 
Jf ' ^ grave is hiiallv hi led up. The limeral 

¥ iK^mg over, t his neares 1 relat ive d isappears 

entirely from sight ; envelopecL in a rude 
tiark-cloth covTiing, he must spi^nd the 
fljvi^ days hidden from sight, and pass the nights 
\ weeping on the grave, occasionally at 

^Ll \\ 'night'time wanch-ring about places in tlie 

m __ village frecfuentwl by the lUceased, and 

miwh I [iff K. calling lt> him; this continues until the 

M..I, (iiio«o«,ir«.-w.rMpu. j^^ioption of incmming decoration 

In striking contract to this is the treatment of tlie men who have condiictHi the funeral 





rites* these being entertained by a coniie feast, which terminates in a game ofIxib-appSc/^ the apple 
being the of a boar or kangarm. 

Tile wearing of fnnnal munming dccomtion is not commenced for some W'ecks or months, Tlie 
relations then assiC^mbk at the club-house of the clan; their hcxlies have been more or less daubed 

w-itii black, and their heails slmvinl—ihc 
women's hrails completely so, but those 
of the men having little tufts of Itair left 
over the earsf. Tlierc is then a feast, and 
aftenvairls all the rekfions wear ihc 
motiming ikN^orarions^ these tc^ualiy being 
cohars, braceleUi, or waist-beU^& made of 
plaitcii grass at rushers, 

Tfie period of formal mourning lasU 
fur some time, generahy many montfis, 
and during its contiiuiance the mourners 
may not bathe, and are subject to special 
R^trictions as to food. The temiination 
of the perital uf mutiming is the occasion 
ftjr a festival. Tlie mnuming ornaments 
are funnalfy removed from the bodies uf 
the wearers* who are ihco relieved Irum 
their food restrictions; after this there is 
pig-killing, feasting and ckneing. 

The Mafulu mountain people of Xew 
Guinea have eustonvi which ha%e not 
hitherro been met with elsewhere, A 
man believed lu lie tlying is wali'hiti hy 
Ai4«4joif Riwrt a wxunan, ivhose profesiirjn it is to tio 
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MUPitMV, 

Mkiirimj dI mm. or «| rkr 

Toftr* Slr^Jii -J\f. urotlJcf' 4^ 

ttiuiDjfiiJtcBfEiui I4 riDl '■:*iiirfB]J| fumid in 
Meluhni^, tal ll mp^ in btr commiMf jr 

olacn In rh; Sirillli. 


4rtU)ni(.iil (a hca%y frame* 
work of fcaihei^^, ajimtinies 
standing six or twdvi- kvt 
above Jiis heiirli. ami the 
(lujicing is at an cntl isjce 
illustratinn on page ( 15 ), 
I’ifis are then piae€Hl one 
by erne upon tlu- grave, 
killed and nit up, and the 
puest^i are al] entertaimil by a feast nf vegetables, aij<| gi\-en 
portions of the pigs, w-hich they take home. Tlie killing of 
the pigs on llic grave at tins ceremony is rcgajrled as a final 
propitiation of the gliust. 

Hen-, as in Mekeo, iherc is a 111011 niing-rcino^'al terc- 
inonj', which lak<;& place after an iiiten^al varj-ing from a 
week or tveo to six months, A pig is killeil iinder the 
scaffolding of a diici s grave, alter which the diief inoumiT's 
string nwklaee is cut off, 1 lipped into the pig's Mood, and 
thrown away, and lik fare is daubed with two lines of 
cobiir (usually red) on earli cheek. Feasting and darning 
follow. 

Where the deail person is a chuf nr im]>ortant person, 
whose iHsly is not biirkd underground, the funeral feast is 
tnunnliiitely follaw'i^ri by a general desertion of the village 
imtil the- offensive emanations from the body have ceasi-d , 
but dunng that time two unhappy individuals have iri 
remain in the village on guard : that which They are regarded 


women i hineraj song, and tJu-ii placed in ir, whereupon all the 
men again shout loudly for the purpose of further intimidating 
ant! cln\ing the fjhosl. 

The relations then go ItiPi imntming, the chief sign being a 
black stneanng of their fares, and sometimts of tiidr Indies ; 
the widow or wkloiver, or other nearest relative, wears a small 
rroiiming necklace made of native string, tn con,i«:tion with 
ns there is a curious cu-stom for u woman who has lost a child 
to amputate one of her tingeoi. and she mav do this two cir three 
iiims on successive deaths of chtldnjn. 

After an interval of two or three day.s the funeral feast, to 
whiLh people from oiher vilLn^e^ are iovittti, takes place. Firit 
two women guests, arnu-d with spears hoth haiub. enter the 
village, and nin twii^ round it, hrandisiiing their spears as ihev 
do so ; hut on their second journey they are folkovcfl by a 
^oiip of men visitors, wlio dance down the village enclosure, 
brandishing their spears, and then dance back again, until they 
reach the grave, II,en another guest, usually a rhit-f or chief's 
emits the t illage in full dancing decorations, carrying his 
finirn. and dances in a jtigzag iounse along the enclosure 
beating his dnuu, until f,,. ^ach^ the grave, whereupon the 
chief of the clan of the village removt.^ l,is heail dancing 
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KtyfAfc dlkm ih TODurnlf.* al iOi«« 

niUn* tLni^i* the mnd iVir ai |li« bad^ 

whii miad m* m i^kcrn ®i 


as \mtciitiig over, lunvwver, is the pig's hlmiil, aiul itot 
the remains nf the chief. 

T he Kiuai penple. uhn live at the itioulL nf the 
h'ly «ivcr, cm the vresti-rn shnres <A the fJiilf itf Papua 
(liriiish Xeiv Guinea), used to (li>pnse of tijeir deaii 
l>y placing tlicir laiidies on a pintfftrm near llie village, 
and tliere leaving them to tlecay. Weapons, itiiple^ 
ments anil niiiamenis belonRtiig to ihe departetl were 
jilacMi ftn tilt’ platform chum to the luidy. and premnLi 
of fcK>d were from lime ttt litrte tirnught and placed 
on tfie phttfonn. Water was |x)ured over the body 
evEiy day by relatives nf the deceased to facilitate 
licroni posit ion, When only the iKtnes lettiainwl, tliey 
were cleaned and bmmi in iho gattlen ; but the skiJl 
was often kept for some time, and worn by one 
mourner or another round his neck -somelimes by 
severaj of them ill turn. Tile mimriier could b\' means 
lit the skull pat himself into connniinicatiim witli the 
dead (lersori. atul by liis aid practise divination. 

Though this practice has been discontinued by the 
Kivvui jK'ople. it is still adopted by the natives im tiie 
ciistcm liank of ihe Idy f>elia .uid farther east. 'See 
iIJlistralion uf burial platfnnn on page 45,) 

rile Kiwai people now imry their dead in the 
grrnniii, uith the heatl placed toivards the west—tlie 
dneclion of the setting sitn atid nuam. where the land 
ol tJie deiitl is situ ale. flo’S’ erect tivcr file gruv'c a 
snialJ litiuse. till! form ><1 which \-ane.s (see two iliicstra- 
tiniis on page liir. Ariicles Ix’loiigiug to the dvari 
jicrson are liutig up on a stick in the groimd, nr at a 
corner of the small ||n^^■^.^ as is seen in nne of the 
illustrations, and a fire for tiic dead person is kept 
I’urning for some sveeks iindernealh or close to the 
small house, at the tcKH-eiid of ilie grave, The iiusket 
which is siM’n In the other illuKiration is similaE to 
those in which small children are carried by tlieir 
mothers in this district, and indicates that a cliihl 
lias been buried m the grav'e, 

Jmmedialely after a death ihe people Iwgiti to wail 
and sing inuuriiful songs. If the dead [lenwn is a 
man. Ins wifi- (or wives) is serinded within an cncIrAsure 
of mats in the long women's lioiise of the village, pud 
lakes no part in the fmieral ceretimnks. She smeare 
the whole of her body with mmi. wails rontimioiisly 
and only goes uiit at dark. On fiiiallv leavim- ili'e 
eiirlwsiiTe. she H,cars a moumiiig costume uf gr^ss, 
w hich covers, her whole Ixxly, and by which she can 
eren conceal her face (see illustration on page 
After a few weeks the Completeness id the covering 
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is reduced to a cap and head-dress p( fn'a 5 a> the 
latter lianging over her kick, a fringe lianging to her 
neck, and falling over her chest, and a petticoat tied 
round her waist [see illustiniioii on page 39) 1 and 
lliese gannents are aftenvards worn for several 
weeks longer, being reduced from tune to time. 
The ikstticoat is, in fact, the ordinary <lress of these 
women, though when not in mourning it is a 
sliorter garment tlian appears on (lagc jc). The same 
kiml of mourning dress U worn by women after the 
death of any near relative, though the stjclusion is 
<inlv practised in the case fif a witlow. 

A Kiwai man in mourning smears liituseLf wjtli 
tnuU as a sign of sorrow, and wears a grass garmeni 
round his neck, and lianging wei liis back almost 
10 the ground and over his chest (see illustrations on 
pages 51 and 56); but this alst) is gradually reduced 
ill size. 

In one district on the eastern bank of the Hv 
Kiver the emblem of mourning is a hooil-sha|:»ed net 
drawn over the bend and (ace, which it ctivers as a 
veil (see illustration on this pagfh At a later stage 
of the mourning the front of the hoofi is liftwl np, so 
as to leave tlie face uncovered. 

Peculiar modes of interment have been met wnth 
among the Papuan pimple ol Thitch New Guinea. 
Iti one district the bodies of llie dead are placed in a 
strtddied horizontal position in cages of tiuerwovni 
hranclies, erected on pUcs on the shore behind the 
^'iUage. In aiiotfier the bully is dried by hie m a 
position with the knees lightly drawn up and the 
head pressed down on the chest, and is then tplacrd 
in a basket of palm-leaves plaited closely arouml il. 
ami when thus packisf up ts suspended to the wall 
inside the nuin's lionse. In another the body is 
inteiTMl til a shallow' grave, which is covered with a 
heavy W'eight of stones and surroundid with a fence 
of strung vertitnJ bmiches, to %vhich are atladictl 
hDri7.ijntal sagu-k^f stalks, the spde or spades «s.-d 
fur lagging the grave, and sometimes the bow of the 
deceased, being aflen,vards placed in the enclosure 
(see illustration on page 55)> These graves soine- 
limes liwvq low gabled roofs of leaves (sec iliustiaiion 

un page 53). "“’T 

riiunding fence is made quite close, and covered with 
a roof of palm-leaves, thus producing small bunse- 
like structures, which arc sometimes heaulifuUy 
CTnamcntcd, and against which handsome spears 
arc often placed, A peculiar form of child's tomb 
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has been obs^in^ed, tlie tctrnh being a hollow tree-tnankp about thi! height of a man. covgrcrl viitli a 
couple of water-buckets placed bottotri upwanls. In one place a h omamentetl mth skulls 

of pigSp apparently intendeil as a htmting trophy [see illustratifm on page 63)^ Another fonu 

of grsive is a small foUr-sith^l wVKHlen 
houso-hke structure, plaecil on a post 
and covered with a rareed and de¬ 
corated roof, and this b soinetinres so 
small tliat only the bones can Im* kept 
in it, being, indeed, in the nature of a 
shrine^ <See illustration on page 47.) 


Cl^kK.UOMES ox ACCBSSIO?^ lO 

CllIEtTAlXSIIIF* 


CEKEMONfEs in connection w-ith the 
conferment upon a new chief of his 
office have only been mel with in Kew 
Guinea. 

In the Mckoo district tliere is a 
custom of nvceasiDiial pint chieftainship, 
and a chief vvlIJ sometimes in his life- 
Unie lonually confer tlie ctiicftainship 
of his clan upon I he man who, in the 
event of his death* would be entitled 
to succeed him * upon this being done, 
the original eliief and tlie presumptive 
succ^sor will Jicnccfcirtii be Joint chiefs 
of the dan. 

TJiis ceremony is the oceasiDu for a 
feast, and, as numerous chiefs of other 
Friendly dans are usually invitee 1, and 
each of them brings with him a con¬ 
siderable number of his own peoplt:, 
the feast is a very large one. Probably 
some sixty or seventy wiki pigs, kanga- 
mos ancl cassow^arie^ arc killed* smoked 
and stored away in anticipation of it, 
and to Qiese arc added, sehtm the tlay 
arrives, seven lining village pigs. 

All the invited dnefs make their 
way, on arriving at the village, to the 
great veramlah platfonii ol die dub- 
liotisc of tlie dan whose chief is going 
to perforin the cere muny* and there sit 
down I and all the otlier people^ hosts and guests, congregate around. The cluef then steps upon the 
platform^ carrying the gourd in which he keeps the lime-paste used as a condiment in bctcl^cbeviing 
and wearing the insignia of his office, and with him comes the new chief about to he appointed * 
tlien the old chief* in the presence of the assembled people, addresses the other chiefs, e^splainlng 


DRESS rx DUTCH HEW GUINEA. 

Thr il-andlnH w-Qmiin Jivp I he maiirKknc dfHS-ii w^ea bir w«m#-n Ih 4 iik' 
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to them ttte right of the proposed new chief to the succf^ion* after which he rdttU?s the spatula 
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fa sort ol spoon mthtrr like ^ long^ mustanl-^puuu, with tliev get the lime uui ul the gonrd) 
in Ills lime-gourd, and batids the gourd to the successor, w'ho rattles the spatula, and then fetoms 
the gourd, and by this performance the conferment is complete. At the big feast which follows 
ihc sreven village pigs are killeii and cut up, the fat of the back in particulai' iTeiiig separated from 
thereat: after which the newiy-appi^>inted etdeh as a visible oHicia] act^ cuts the backs of all the 
pigs into slic^, doing it alone at first, but afien^mds J>eing helpefl by others. Then there is a 
general distribution of food, followed by a dance, which generally lasts ihn>iighout the night. 

The Mafulu moiintaiti people have no system of joint chieftainship, but a chief sometimes in 
his lifetime resigns ulhcc in favour of hh sucressor ; this is the occaAinn for a ceremony. whicJi. 


NAinES OF MALAIfA 

TTiib^ h*^TW hren vnianv llw ffwnl aiJfUult la iJekI wllih bJ llir #ni| Tten wia>r ihwj bte haiiite afrd 

dBniETiicii. ud ItAVf nai br^uKhl l 4 nytihcOiSA hy kbv Noik:c 1I10 And KMt arnArntnii. 

jHKVfiVvr, b generally tack«d on to isonip otlicr ccrcmunli^ relating to ath<T tnattois. anc! at which, 
tlicrefore, a good many pige are killed. The retiring chjei addresses the people, lelfing them 
that he is stureiidt-iing his office to his successor ; alter which he sits on the boilv of a dead pig and 
hands to his successor a bamboo pig-cutting knife ; the succes^r then takes the place of the retiring 
and fells the people that he accepts the office; after which he goes rolmfl ti* all the 
Another, and in each case makes with the knife just given to him a small slit 
mouth of each pig. 

A young Rom chief who has attained the age of puberry is publicly investi'tl w’ith the insignia 
ol his office—a [Wiulent ornament oJ ftround-tiowti Ijoar's tUsLi. wliii’h hangs over the chest, being 

su^peuded by a sir tug p^s^ rouuil tlie nock. 
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KKUlC5If>tjS UKLlKI'S ANTI I'RACTJCti.'i 

THH religious beliefs of the (letjple of the Mela- 
nesiaiT Islands an: mainly based on the 
of the ghosts of the departed and spints wlncU 
have never occupied Unman form, mwl you ncvei 
find among tlicm any notion of a single Supreme 

Beitlg- , ,11 

One imdcriying ifka, which fienneatcs uU 

these beliefs, is that of a sui^rnalural power 
Ijclimging to t*i« unseen, and “tmg m a 
kinds (d u'a>'s for Rood and eiul, winch 

called nwmf. 

Vhis is a power or inllnence. m a %va> 
snpeiniilurat. which maiiifests itself in physical 
force, or in anv kind -I I^"ver or exceUence 
which a man {H>ssesses; it is hm m that work^ 
to effect everything which is beyond the 
ordinarv power of men. .nitsiile tiu' common 
pntccssesof nature; it is ptesent in the atnw- 
snheie of life, altaclies itself to persons and to 
tilings, and is manih-sted by results whicli can 
otiiv lie ascrib'd to its operation ; ;dl spints 
iiave it, as also do nif«l ghosts and some 

If a niiin has U'eii successful m fighting, 
this success IS nut the result of his own 

U bec,« h. l»s «« 
to ciiiitovver him, tlris lieing 
(lerhaps convcyeil in an amulet 
of a Slone round his neck 
or a tuft of (eaves in his Iwlt. 
ill a tiKith hung upon the 
linRcr of his bow hand, or in 
the form ol words until ivhicii 
he brings snjicmatural assist¬ 
ance to his aid. 11 a man 
jios&esscd of dies, this 

supernatural fwiwer. which lias 
abidctl in him. will aftef I'’* 
death abide in his ghost with 

of TTlOVClTient. 

Tlie ul maua h 

not, however, confined l<r 
Spirits, glntsts and human be¬ 
ings. It may lie itiimanenl in 
animals and plants, anti even 
in inanimate objects- H 
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man (imh a cunot^Av stDiie. quite different from any stone be has ever seen before, be 

l™ Ihal Uc i. right-Ui»t th. St™. J«» l»s»5s »i..~ ; .vet. tmtun ftntns ol tthtds p» 

se^t t„ U th. spirits . h«. th.. c.„ trij^thi. it. ^ i. 

1. 2 ::i— .h„ 1, pass, .to th. ^^siot, i"-"' “r.t 

"tt IM.S gh«; ; «. Ih. »«.« »< th. curi... sthh. ... h. tri«rim,l..tl to t.th.t Sthriri.. 


LVVIih^n - - 

^ .,d ..lih ■liuLlh «f l>llt». Thp ol tlto dcfsf'llun *< €«l.l»I 

A .g«c 1. □-.*!. V- rid -UJ. 

. . ,r . „,i ■ hilt it is alwuVA in ils cijerations ajisociateil \^ith s«»nit; pcrional 

.t/xirm L=^ U'ts b«:iiu^ a spirit Ihls as«K:iatMl itself with it; a 

eing, who directs it. ^ ^ cliami » powerful, 

end mans br>ne expressed in tbc’form of words, britifjs into it the jiower wJiicii 

realise the inme of a spint or g _ . f of man is proof tfmt he is 

b, spirit or the success, the larger is the niiioum of .»««« which he ts 

os=es..u(l o ., ^ depeinls upon tlie impressmn nuutc on their 

.resumed to hare ^ ^ inipressiun. It thereftue 

ninds that he has tt . „f ,his iMiw^er of «i««ir. 

"'Tirund^men^ Urlving^rinciple of the various religious and snpci.t,tlons of tl-Meh^*- 
Zr at all events, as prayet^. sacrifices and other religtous practices go. is tfie desire and 
i'ffort of the people to gel the iwwer id »t«Hrr for themselves, i.r secure its directtoti for t icir lenthl. 
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II must be stated, however, that 
the gencraJ explanation wtiicli 
has been given, and a gpod deal 
of the further matter which is to 
follow, ii^n Jiardly be correctly 
applied to the religions of Netv 
Guinea, at all events without 
considerable quali fica ti on: i Ids 
matter will be referred to itgain 
hereafter. 

We ate now brougiit to the 
subject of ghosU and spirits, an 
enortnous one, which can ordy be 
dealt with here verv* briefly. 

Cuncernlng \}oth ghosts and 
spirits, it may be mentioned that 
their relative importance, os indi¬ 
cated by the ceremonial obser¬ 
vances with reference to them, 
divides the ^lelaiiesians into two 
groups: one, where, with an 
iiccompanying lielief in spirits, 
w'OTslup is mainly directed to tlie 
ghi^ts of the dead, as is the case 
in the Solomons and other more 
w'estem islands: die other, w^here 
bollt ghosts and spirits have an 
imjiortaiit place but the spirits 
are mure vvor^iipped than the 
ghosts, as is die case in the 
New Hebriiks ami more eastern 
Islands. 

niere is a further broad 
gcneml distinction l>etween the 
piactkes relating to and 

spirits, inasmuch as in sacriflees 
to ghosts in the w-eslem islands 
the ftx>d ofieiings are as a nilt- 
partially consumed by Are ami 
aftei'WTarils eaten; whilst m sacn- 
Aces to spirit-s in the eastern 
islanrb there b no sacrilicial fire 
or subsequent eating. 

Throughout the grcalej: pait 
of Melanesia prayers and offer¬ 
ings are habitually made either to 
spirits or ghosts, or to both. The prayers are generally form$ of w'ords. Iielicved to be acceptable 
to the power addressed, and known only to those wlio have access to it ; but there are also natural 
calls for help in danger and distress. The offerings have variuus motives; some are propitiatory^ 
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siib^^titntmg an animal for iha pur- 
icm wilt) \i\x^ uffunfletl ; iiome depre¬ 
catory : or hers are offered to gratifyK 
with a to gain : and again, 

others are merely in tended as marks 
of proper attention and respect. 
There b no priestly order^ strictly 
speaking, and any man can have 
access to S4>me object of Horship^ 
ailid most men in fact do have It, 
either by discover)* of their mvn, i^r 
by knotvJcdgc imparted to them by 
others ’ but, if the oh jeer of uorshtp 
isi common to the luenilx'irs of the 
crimmimity, then the man who 
knows how to approncfi that ohject 
is in a wa)' their priest, nad sacrihees 
for them n]] : intleed, where a chief conducts such a sacrifice, it ts ni.>t: a perfornumce of a dul)' 
Tivfiicli falls upon him because he a chief, hut rattier an office, Itis ptuver to perform which 
has brought him to the pi.>sition of chief. S\^fouen am! children are generally excluded from 
religious rites. 

Dealing first with tjbservanccs relating to ghosts^ the simplest and coinmnncst sacnlicia] act is 
that of tliroiviiig to the de-irl a small fragment of 
\'am or other food which has been prei^retl tor 
eating, i*r, in kava-driiiking ishmds. a few dn>i>H 
of ka’i'a, tJiese being regarded as the share of de- 
parted friends, or as amemoriat of thorn, tiv which 
iJicy will 1 a 3 gratified. This practice is uni versa! 
in Melanesia. An extension of this h the placing 
nf focKl oii a hurial place, or in fn>ni oi a memorial 
ii^iagc. the food not being burnt there, but l>eing 
Lifteru'ards taken mvay again and eaten, as is <tonc 
in die Solomon Islandfis A still further develoj>- 
ment b hmnd in the Ndomnns and uUier wi?stern 
islands, wJierc die fwd is often placed u;Kin a 
bvjiial-placc, or in front of a memorial image, or 
in a shrine, and is there burnt and afterwards 
eaten. 

Of the more frolemn Hand ceremonious ^u rificcii, 
one example, taken from a description of the morle 
of conducting sucli a cerejiioriyr piior lo engaging in 
warlike f>|n^falions, in the islaiui of ^an f ristiival 
in the Solomon grf.mp^ will |itMhii|i^ suffice. The 
power to whom such sacrifices were nfifered wns the 
ghost of a man called Harumae, who in fact had 
not Ijeeii lung dead, and indeed wa«5 re mem l^rrct] by 
some of the .jldcr men. This gho&i reputed to 
be mighty and strong in war^ curious fact, 
seeing (hat Mammae, when in the fleshy though a 
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kind and e«neroi]«c man, and be!Ufr\-s(l to Iw heaviiy 
eiidov^ed wifh mana, liad nut Jiimself Itcen la ijreat 
fighting maiir 

Hanunae's; shrine was a small house in the village* 
md in it were [ireservetl Itis relics. All the men of 
the village assembled by this slirinCp Jtnd there a pig 
straiigletl by men chosen bv the chief sacrificer * 
tJie bixly was then placed in a bowl, and ther€ cut 
upp the puqxjse uf the bowl being the collection of 
the bloodt aiitl ai'^oidance of its flow upon the 
ground. This Ijeing donep the chief sacrilicer took 
a piece fd tlie pig's flesh, and kd!ed some of the 
bicxid out of the lx>wl uith a sctxsp of coconut 
shell; he then entered the ^firine, carrying the piece 
of flesh and the blood-hllcd sc^jop^ first putting 
away his bag and washing hb hands, lest the ghost 
should reject him ^\'ith disgust, and calkil out r 
" Hammac ! C hief in war [ w-e sacrifice to you with 
this pig, that you may help us to smile that place; 
and whatsoever ive shall carry away shall be your 
property, atid we also will be yours," Then lie burnt 
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ine piece oi nesn in a nre ui^Kmi a stone in the slirinep 
and [x>ur«rj the Wck'hI upon the fire; the fire bliuted 
uptt:ard, and the shrine was full of the smell of burnt 
pifip 3 sifn that the glurst had heard. The pig was 
afterwards eaten. 

I he ceremony just described was for the benefit of all the [leoplc^ucccss in an iippmachinu 
batii«; b,it individuals, who have themselves acquired, or have had imparted to them, the know- 
«?tjge of certain dungs—as, for instance, leaves—in wliicli a particular lihnst delights, will utilize 
llieir knowledge for then own private ends. This is cnmmonlv the case as regards killing eltliur 
m liattle or of a private enemy; indec-d, without this ghostly support, the would-be killer subjects 

'*!'*!!'**'tire comUt, but also to the prolwbilitv that, even 
If he kills his victim, he will afterwards be at the mercy of the latter’s ghost ; atid it is only 
under the protection of a more powerful gluwt, one with more nwini. that he can safelv enijaae 
in the contlict, Ik*, therefnre, first 
offers to his friendly gliosl some of 
its lovol fund, anti invokes its assist¬ 
ance aiifl (irotection, Irefore attempt¬ 
ing the propuseij attack. 

Invocations to the ghosts of tire 
great departed are not, lirmwer. 
always supported by sacriticer or 
offerings. 

A .Melanesian in danger, difficulty, 
or distress, will naturally call upon 
the Lreings in wljofa^ power anrl will 
lo help him he believes, but he uill 
do so at otlier times; he will, for 
irestance, more forrnalfy supplicate a 
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ffliost, tcj save him from tlie perils 
of tlie df;cp, to speed hb canoe, that 
he may quickly reach bis destination, 
to help him in battle or in sickness, 
to aid him in fishing, or to bring 
him good crops; aiid, if the result 
attained is to the man's satisfaction, 
he ii^alJ then often address the ghost 
with words of praise. 

It must lie mentioned, as regards 
these ghostSj that tho^ whicJi have 
td be considered are only the ghosts 
ol men who had mana in tJieni 
during life^ the ghosts of unimportant 
men Iseing nofx>die5, as the men 
themselves were nobodieSx After 
the death of an im^Hirtant man, 
lia\ing mud] his ghost will have even more of it, and the .Fihrim possessed by this ghost is 

available for promo ling the desires of such as are able to secure its help. 

Turning now to spirits, wliich liave never lived as human being?, and wliieli, as already stated, 
arc more generally the subject of sacrificia! ceremony in the eastern islatids^ we find a totally 
different mode of approach by iJu^se who wish to appease them, or secure their support. 

These beings have nn shrines or metnoiial images, sudi as arc erected for the great departed. 
TJieir sacred places are al! principally the handiwork of NaturcK and the one thing which is usually 
associated whth a spirit is a stone, probably one remarkable in form. Some of these stones 
have been sacml to certain individual spirits from ancient timeSp and the way to approach any 
oue sjdrit who is associated with a stone is often known 
to one man finly, the knowledge liaving been handed 
down from generation to generation, and finally come to 
him n and he alone can approach the stone* as it is he 
alone whOp through that stones pos^^^es a personal ac¬ 
quaintance with tile spirit ; any other person whn 
desires the benefit of access to the spirit must obtain it 
by the mediation of ilus man. 

The person at wJiose instmice the spirit is approadteti 
ttiakos his present to the man wiiu^ie right it b to do it : 
this offering may Ike a pig, or mats, or native money, or 
any other valuable. Then the latter makes the offering 
to tJkC !^pirit. pladng it U]>oii the ir^cred stonCp and 
invokes the spirit's aid “ but it by no Tneans follows that 
he will give to the spirit all that he has himself re¬ 
ceived ; So Ilifi assj'rtiiation with the spirit is often higlilv 
lucrative. 

The old idea that the iwiople worshipped idols is not 
correct Sailors, untrained travellers and tuhrSiaiiaries 
found carved images and other ohjecls litfore which 
religions ceremonies ^vete iietfurmct! and offerings were 
placed, and, not unnaturally, assumetl tliat these things 
were idols, wliieii weie themstdves the objects of wor^ih 3 |.k. 
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But in fact thts can-ed images are only 
meuioriaJ images, the oilier objects are only 
regarded as being associated with the glic^ls 
ami spirits, and the corcmoriies are cUrectcd 
and the offerings an? made, not really to the 
objects themselves, but to the gliosis or spirits 
with which tliey are associated (see ihiutra¬ 
tion on page Some of the tibjecls* for 
instance, carved represen lations ol sharks or 
other animal&p an? iiideeil the receptacles tsf 
the Ixidies of ihc departed, but Llicy are not 
so of their spirits, and the objects 
sire in no way revered. 

Hie religious lx?liefs of the Papiio^ 
Melanesian fmople of New Crumea require to 
lx; dealt with &elKt^ate1J^ It ma 3 '' be that they 
also have some fundamental twa^is in the idea 
nf mtiHit: but no evidence of (his has evei 
been recorded^ and in other respects there is 
a difi ercuce between tbenii and those of Ehf 
Melanesians proper. These people lielicve in 
ghosts and spirits, ah. nr nearly all of whom 
are merre or less nialevolt:rit' but, as regards 
ghosts, there appears to be no separate 
recognition by them of the gbists of known 
pcrjsons, who arc to be individually approached 
by samhee and supplication, as is the case 
ill ^[elancsia proper. The subject will Ixj 
dealt w'irh by escamptes of the ideas of the 
Koita purple of the Pfjrt Moiesby tEgion, the 
Roto |X!opk. wlio occupy the coast near the 
moutJi of the St. Joseph river, and the Mafulu 
people of the mountains. 

The Koita, believe in evil fpirits, who 
inhabit tlefinite areas, the ^wwers of some of 
them Iwiae only exercisable in their own 
district. If a parly campinn? mit are aitacketi 
by sickness or death, or il specially stwere 
sores ai'c produced by insect bites or w'liumls. 
the Iwlief is that an evil spint inliabits the 
spot, and they will afterwards 1)c afraid ol 
and avoid it. The spirits an? sometimes 
associated with ftesh-water spriirp^. where 
they are seen as starfish or crairs, or with 
places in the bush, where tliey take the 
form of snakes, A snake or eel-like creature, 
sometimes found in wcUs and springs, is 
legarderl as being a spirit, and it i& llmuglit 
that this spirit catises tlie water to rise. 
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and tiiJit if it were killed tlii! ivell or ^^pring would dry up. A hill of ciinoos shape near Port 
Mort by h regiirded as spirit-linunlcdp and is avoided by the native$p and a club or a spear madt! 
from a tree gnnving any^vJiere near this hill would be powerful to inflict a severe wound. If a 
man killed a wallaby anywhere near it* he would take care that none of its blood dropped cm the 
ground, and any soil on whicJi It did unfortunately drop would be carehill}?^ gathered up and 
ttrrown into the as ottjerwise the people who alter wards ate the wallaby wt>uld fall sick. 

t here is a pmctice, as regards one spirit-haunted 
w’ater-hole, far the people who drink its waters 
to pinch a hole in the liottom of ihe conically 
rolled leaf from w^bjeh they drink, so that the 
spirit may fall out of it; if tins were not done, 
the spirit would enter the man, and lie would 
swell up and die. 

Sometimes an evil spirit will capture it 
man's ghostly self. If, lor e-^ample, a man 
rettiming from the h\ish to his village is stricken 
witli fever and its accompanjHrig shivering, 
it is assumed tlmt he has (alien down, and 
tljat a spirit has taken his ghostly self i a 
special ceremony is then required^ to induce llic 
spirit to give it up again. Valuable ornaments 
arc tied to a lung bamboo^ and tlie sick man 
and his friends go to the place where he 
believes he fell and lost consciousness, ivio of 
the otlier men carrvnng the bamboo; a pot, 
placed upon the ground, is filled with a special 
sort of grass and a live ftre-stick, and the 
bamboo is held horizoiitiilly over it. As the 
grass crackles and burns the men stand roiinii 
the polt each w'ith a stone in Ids liaud, and 
U'itli these stones they strike it, groaning as 
tliey do so, thus breaking it to pieces, Hie 
party then return to the \iU3ge with tlieir 
bamLKH>H but none ut tlieiii must on this return 
jimruey hj^k behind him ; and on arriving Lire 
sick inan lies down iu his houiie, Viith tlic 
bambcH> hanging aliovc him. The idea appears 
ti> be that the spirit will accept the ghosts oi 
the omaTnents hung upf>n tlie bainkio tmne in 
exchange for tlmt of the man, in which case 
the mao will recover. The idea <ti the KoUa concerning ghejsts is that a man's ghostly self h in 
Jiis bodv during life, and dejiarts as a gtiost on Jus deaih. llie ghost may leave the body during 
sleeps and, if he wakes Indore it has returnedp he will probably sicken : if it stays away too long the 
man u lll die. Snec; 5 ing is a ^igii of the return of a ghost : and, if a man does not sneeze fqr many 
weeks logetlier^ it is a bad sign, (in a man's death his ghost goes to a certain Tnounlatn* and 
there it Jives a life similar to that wJuch its owner ba<l livecl, having iiouses, gardens and wives ; 
but, if the septum of iJiat man's no&e I tad not Ijcen piercetl m his lifetime, it must be done after 
his dcatlt, before he is buried, as otherwise liis ghost will have io wear a slowwonndike creature 
as a nose ornament. 
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I hr fie* ten CBrfr iw teten ijiJ lh« »" ike between thrLf ia»r, 


Oil fling l^iis (ifiw mountMiii tlift gliost iniTn^dicitely jr^^turtis^ acconipani^d by other 

ghi«t 4 , who help it to carT>’ Iwitk thure the ghosts of the objects wliich the dead man had cared lor 
in his tife. 

These ghosts sometimes visit their former homes, but they do so witli no very betlcvnlent feelings, 
and liiat of a recently dead man wiil certainly punish any neglect of his proper funeral rites. 
As a rnlc, however, the glickst will not Imrt a relative of tlie dead man. unless that relative lias done 
something to annoy it. or has violated a tribal custom, an act which would certainly cause the 
ghost to bring sickness or bad luck to him. The ghosts commonly fret^uent tlie neighbourhood nl 
their houses, and this would seem to Ik the chief reason for the ceremonial desertion of houses 
where a death has occurrerl; indee<l. it is recognized that chiidron who jiiay near to a ccreinonially 
deserted himse may sicken, and that lurid hung up in a linuse where death has recently occurred 
w'iil cause sickness, if eaten by (icrsrjiis utber than the membens of the family. 

The religlotis views of ihe Koro |>eople and of the Jlekeo ff>lk of the plains behind, though differing 
in detail, are very similar to those of the Koita, except that vrith them the ghosts seem to be more 
benevolent. Indeed, among llie Koro folk, whose ghosts are believed to frequent the villagefi of 
tlioir people, tiie presence of these ghosts U regarded as desirable, and, if they desert the village, 
bad luck will follow ; anrl it has lieen said that, in Ruch an event, measures are taken to bring 
them Irack. liven these more benevolent ghosts, however, will punish those who anno\^ them, 

The Mafulu mountain people of New Guinea believe that the ghost of a young or grown-up 
jiersiui, up to forty or foriy-tive years of age. becomes the shimmering light upon the ground 
and undcTgmwtii. whicli occurs liere and there, where the dense forest of the high mountains is 
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reiH-trated bv lUe beams, and that the ghost ot a more elderly pcrsrm Ijocom^ 

.iuU, ... Tl..y »i« ..... cr». » 

iratP. ind they will not eal. tmich. nr even tread upon, the lutiRUs. Tl.esi ghosts somenm 
come down to the village^ in search of fowl, or for oilier purposes, and their visits arc dreaded . 

Ih. , J.pl.. .h,. a. «igl..-tin..- fill «p .dl i" •l.'i'' ‘‘■“--f '■S' 

they tJre aiinu-erl at the inissLo.iarii>s of ihc Society of the barred Heart [whose 1 aftdu st 
was established a few years ago) daring to sleep alone in chunrliers with open doors and window 

Tlicse people regard any 
place of unusual appearance 
a waterfall, a deep, still pool 
in a river, a narresv, deep, 
rocky ravine, or a strangely- 
shaped rock— aslieitig probably 
the alwcle of a spirit ; tlrere 
arc alsft certain Trees and 
creepers which are beliei'ed to 
be spirit-iiaunted, and which 
the IX'ople therefore dare not 
cut down* The passing by a 
nunilier ol chattering natives 
of certain spirit-haunted spf't? 
is accomplished in silence, and 
each of the fiarty arms him¬ 
self beltirehand with a wisp of 
grass tied in u knot, and places 
it on the spot as lie passes it, 
by wliidi means all danger is 
averted- 

Headers need hatilly lie toki 
that these old religious and 
siiperstilious lieliefs and prac¬ 
tices prevalent in Melanesia 
have m places where the people 
have been much in contact 
with white men, and espcctally 
w'ith missinfiaries, lieesi dissi- 
pat«l and discontinued ; but 
Melanesia has not yet licen 
Christ iani/ed or civilixed, and 
there are many parts, cspeci.allv 
in the interiors of the larger 
islands, where little or no while 
influence has yet been felt ; 
and, indeerl. even where tins is 
otherwise, these people, like 
their more advanced white- 
skinned brothers of eitihie^J 
lands, do not, on nominally, 
or even truly. abatnJoning an 
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aiicit^ni supeT:&tition, entirely free themselves troiti the old fears and indinalion 10 ccrcTnonlal 
self-protection with which the superstition Ims been associated for so long past. It follows 
that* though some of the specific examples of religious practices wliicli have been described 
may have ceased in the places where they have been obsen'etlp they, or others simitar or 
equally strange, are being now^ performed in many parts uf Melanesia. 

MAI7IC AND WKCKKV* AM> MATTER.^ ASSOCIATED WITH THKM 
BEt.iCF ill magic and sorcery is found everinvhere in Melanesia, and its accomplishment is effected 
entirely by the aid ol ghosts and spirits, m^a being the p€wver which enables thnise who practise 

magic to do so. ilany 
of these people sincerely 
believe in the powers 
which they clahn to 
exercise; but undoubtcflty 
there is a great deal of 
conscious deceit. The 
powers are handed df»vn 
by men to their sncces^ 
sor&, whom they initiate^ 
jqst as are tlKise asso¬ 
ciated with spirits as 
above-mcTitioned i indeed, 
it is obvious that all these 
powers are ^imilEir and 
ch>sely related. 

Any sicktiesiS^ otliei 
{lian a com mnn contplain I, 
recc>gnj3!ed as coming in 
the course of nature, is 
believed to be brought 
alKjut either by a ghost or 
a spirit, es^>ecially where 
the sufferer is an import^ 
anl person. The beings 
to w'hich ilLiesses are, 
however, more UMiaJly 
ascribed are ghijsts, wlui 
have been offended, or 
whose baneful aid has 
lieen secured with sacri¬ 
fice and spdls by yueople 
who arc faniiUar with them, or who act thrtnigh sheer malignity towards those who are still alive. 
The common idea is that tiie ghost is eating Lhc pauent. 

Often the first thing to do h to find mit which is the gfu^st that has caused the illness, Perluips, 
for example, it is ascertained that the patient has trrxldim unlawfully in a sacrerl place, and llie 
assumption arises that it h the ghost oi tliat place that has done it. In that case the lamiliar of 
tliat ghost is sent for, and lie goes thtoogh some ceremony—in IHorida (Sobmoa Islands) 
chewing ginger, and l^Iowing into the patieut‘s ears—and begs the gliost to remove the sickness. It 
the person docs not get belter* some other |50ssibly offended ghost is tried in the same way. If the 
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ghost cannot be ascertained, [lerlvaps someone familiar with a powerful ghost will approach huu 
and ask him to intercede t\ntli the oflended one, the identity of whom it is assumed that he will 
know*. In some ca-ses there may be mason to suspect that some person, having ill-will tow-ards the 
patient, has appmacheil his own familiar ghost, and set him to bring about the illness, in wluchca* 
effort will be lo induci." that personn for ^ considerniion, to call oli the devutuing ghost, 

he refuses, reenurse may be had to someone who is familiar with a more pow’erful glmst, wiin will 

drive away the other one; and tlien 
the event of recovery or death of the 
ptieut may influence public opinion 
as to the relative powers ol tlie two 
ghosU, 

t n a di strtc t oi N ew Hritai n 
(BUTHarck An:liipc!ai 5 o}i if a man*s 
deatli is lielieved to fjcrn caused 
1 >V sorter hb frtemb as&emblc 
round his liouse nil the folio wing 
aightn and a sorcerer calls out to his 
ghiTst, asking who is the culprit, No 
answer being received, he calls out 
(he name o( $oine suspected person, 
and ail around listen inLeutly lor the 
answer* If none comes, another 
name is cnlled. and the ])erfnrmaiice 
ts repeated until a sound, like tliat 
made by tapping the lingers on a 
board, is heard, \i\Mm which the guilt 
of the person last named is assumed. 
Concerning this it must, ol course, 
be understood that the gnihy one is 
regarded as having caused the death 
tlynugh die power of a familiar ghost 
or spirit, and not rnercly hy his own 
unaided efforts. 

In some |>arts of the Solomon 
Islands, when a man is ill, the 
sorcerer called in wil! discrjver the 
ghost w'ho is doing the mischief by 
suspending a stone to the end of a 
[ 4 .C, siring, whidi he holdi* in his Itaiid, 

A rain CHARM^TORRES straits, 

ii i,. ill«< *1^ xh* rpN <d iiiii d doceasc^l ; and, if on the cad 

f^ir Twuk ki4jt tuiie tir.indcf. ot uiiv 11.11110 tlic slonc swirls, it is 

known that it is tiic ghost of that pe s*jn+ Various alIcmalive gifts to the ghost say yams, hsh, or 
a pig—are then callerl one after anoUier in the same way, and the swinging of the stone indicates 
the ghost's selection : the acceptinl gift is then offered at the dead man's grave or sacred place. 

iWcrent merhiKls oi producing illness and deatli hy sorcer>' are found in the i.^tioiis parts of 
Melanesia : but the underlying principle of mof^t of these is that of biingitig the vicLim into contact 
with the spirit or ghost which i& to lujure him. The method commonly adopted is the taking of a 
portion of the vie Urns bixly^^s, for example, a tJicce of his hair, or ol one of his nails—or something 
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after wliich tlic parcel is well beaten in order to 
crash the power, or hung in the smoho ol tlie fire 
for the pur|>05^ of suffociiting it. 

In one part oj Gcniian New Gmn^ death is 
warded off by smearing the sick inaji's body all 
over with resin t this practice is based on tlie 
iNjltef that death is caused by tiic man's ghostly 
sell leaving his body ; and the idea of it is tliat, 
even if the evil worker succeeds in cflccting the 
exit, the ghost will remain, stuck fast by the 

resin. . i l 

There is a generni bcltci in ^ tlisinct qi me 

Gaidle Peninsula tliat, if a man, who has 
slept many nights in the same hut with 
one who is ill. goes to sleep in another place, 
the i>atient will immediately get worse; so it 
is usual to isolate the i«itient, with certain 
Iriemls to attend to him, and the rest of the 
family arc free to go where they like. I li(»r 
people will attend on the patient night and day. 
;ind if one of them shfuild desert his post he will 
be feichetl back by the relatives of the sick man, 
or there will be great enmity Itctween them. 


closely connected with him a fragment of 
some food which he has recently eaten, or a leaf 
M-ith which lie lias wit>cd the perspiration from 
his face—and applying to it the magic evil 
powers of a bone of the dead person, whose 
ghost is Uie operative fiowei, or a stone filled 
with mana lor doing mischief, or some otliei 
thing * or perhaps throwing it into tlie sacred 
place haunted by the ghost- U b. therefore, a 
common irractici: among these po>ple to liide 
anything wliich might be used in thb way. so a-s 
to avoid its falling into tlie hands of ill-wishers. 

'I'hcre are also many forms of ceretitfmial 
remedy, as, for example, tliat observed in 
another part <if Cierman New fJninca, where a 
man who is ill will sometimes send a messenger 
to a Sliot frequented by the suspected ghost, to 
bring back from it a bunch of grass, which he 
carries wrap|ied up in the leaves of a particular 
plant, tied up with a special creeper. The sick 
man is stroked with the little iiarcel, so that the 
nialignant tHiwer tliat is in him may pass to it. 
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Various forms -if medidoe nre met vitli, these alsi (UBering in the se\-eral districts; but 
though sonic of them maJlv tiave an actual curati\.'B pcpu'er, the belief in their efficacy is based 
on the supernatural, the idea being that the cure is really effected by the spintiial being 

with n-fiom flic doctor ojKFating is famiJiar. 

Weather can be cimtrolled by gfhosts and 
spirits, and. therefore, also by those who arc 
famihar witir them, and can invoke their action. 
Hence you have weatlicr*mongcrs. who can pro¬ 
vide wind, calm, mm, sunshine, famine and 
abundance for the benefit of their employers, or 
to the detriment of those employers’ enemies. 
The ghosts and spirits have also imparted power 
to forms of words, stones, leaves, and other 
things, which, tlierefcire. of themselves affect the 
weather. 

The methods adopted by these weather 
sorcerers are numerous; but a few examples w'ill 
give an idea of tlieir character. A method of 
securing sunshine, observed in one of tlie Solomon 
Islands, was to tie certain leaves and creeper 
vines to the end of a bamboo, and hold tlieni 
over a fire. The operator fanned the firt. singing 
as he did so, to give it min«, and this mimii was 
trausniittcd by the fire to the leaves: he then 
dim bed a true, and fastened ttie bamboo to its 
topmiist branch : and as the wind blew about tlie 
flexible bamboo the mam was cast abroad, and 
the sun slione out. Hot sun was obtained in the 
New Hdirtdes by holding over a lire branches of 
a plant, w'hicii by means of chaims sung over 
them had been impregnated with omjio ; as these 
dried up and burned, so the land irVould. Wind 
was pro\idcd in the Santa Cruz Islands by 
waving in the air the branch of a certain tree, 
the oirerator c Iran ting an appropriaie charm in 
the meantime. Hain was obtained in the New 
Hebrides hv putting a tuft of leaves into the 
hollow of a Slone, upon this ptmuding and crush¬ 
ing lirancUes of a fonn of pepper tree, and to the 
mixture adding a stone w'htch had mana for 
rain. The mass fermented, and steam charged 
with wrtJia rose and made clouds, and so produced 
the rain, 

A lung series of examples could, if space ijermitted, given of ntagical performances 
engagwl in for M^curing success in iiuntims, fi-sUing, agriculture, dancing, luve, war. and. 
indeed, in all the occupations and enjoyments of the people. One or two of those used 
for courtship liave already been mentioned, and if is proimsed now to give a few examples 
relating to tlie other subjects: they are all taken from observ^atirms of practices in Crtjniian 
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For hunting, a special 
kind ol wood, brouglU from 
the hiteiinr, wliere the 
**' bun ting spirits ” dwelt, is 
burnt, and the hunter with 
its smoke fumigates his face, 
hands, knees and 
and the nose ot his dog i or 
tiny parLicles of cmcodik's 
tooth are tni?ted with the 
dog's food, so that the greed 
and strength of tJte crocodile 
shall cuter the dog' or the dog's nose is touched with the claw of a bird of the hawk order, so 
that it may hold tenaciously to its prey. 

For the successful cultivation of taro a man sliould possess a ** taro stone,' w'hich he invokes, 
and wdth wMch he touches the slips of taro, before placing them in the ground. The story con¬ 
cerning these taro stonesb one of a spirit, whose appetite for taro Induced him to eat such vast 
quantities of it that taro plants sprouted up inside liitiifc until he burst ^ the bits of taro flew' in all 
directions, and turned into stones, Avhidi are potent to induce successful growth. 

Magic stones are used to make men nimble and hghl and able to dance all night long willujiit 
fatigue, and so attract the admiration ol the girls ; the stones are iiiv'ok^xl, and powder scraped 
from them is rubbed into the limbs and muscles ol the would-be dancers. One very powerful stone, 
used in a district noted fox its dancing, was originaUy given by a spirit to a man who became a 
celebrated dancer, and invented ttianv^ new dances. This stone is the subject of special treatment, 
they scrape dust off it, place the stone and the dust in a coconut sheik add the juice of a certain 
creeper, 611 up with coconut milk, and drink off the mixture immediately before the commencement 
of tlie flatice. 

Tliere are men who have the power of divi nation. The infurmatiun is usually conveyed to 
the pt^ople bv a spirit or ghost, speaking through the mouth of the w'izard, wlm, meanw'hile, is 
apparuntlv unconscious. Perhaps, when a warlike expedition is being discussed, one of the 
party, known tci be famitiar with a divining gluist, vvill stiecze and begin to shake—a sure 
sign that tVio ghi>sl has entered into him ; his eyes will glsire, his limbs twist, his moutii foaiti, and 
hh wiiole bfxly be convulsed : then a voice, n<u hb own, is heard issuing from his throat, approving 
or disapproving nf wlmt is projM>sed : and this will seriously influence the tkeision of the party. 

In a district of the .Admiralty Islands a method id prucuring magical guidance in determining 

whether they are or are 
not to go to war Ls for 
the ope inter to roll up 
a beteblfe>ji and bite a 
piece, w'iiich he then chewis 
with areca-riut, letting the 
saliva run into the roll : the 
latter is tlien opened, and 
war or |xrace is determined 
niion according tu the dlreC' 
tirm in which the saliva 
runs. Another method in 
the same district Ihe 
taking Ilf a pinch of snuff; 
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if ^iiicejting is ciius4stl by tl, wiir vrill lie com' 
nieiiccd. 

Ordeali employed in tbe isdomon Islands 
and elsc'whcre to 'vindicate tlic itiinxencc or 
establish the gtitllof a man accused of an offence. 
These ordeals tahe various forms, and a curious 
feature of lliem is that sometimes the |KTSon who 
utider(^oes the ordeal is not the alleged culprit, but 
the magic man or person who poasesses the implc" 
ment used lor the pur]x*se of the experiment, tn 
one ordeal the accused invokes the aid of a man 
who owns a sttme full o( magic jjower. The 
people all assemble, and the acciisetl publicly 
denies the cliarge against him. and offers to sufv- 
mit to till" ordeal. The owner of the smue then 
heats it, and throw* it from h.and to lianii; if his 
tiands are burnt, the accused is guilty : if uot, 
he is innocent. In another ordeal llie accuscil 
swallnws a charmed stone, which ha-s hcen heated 
by the wb.ard employed, and his innycence is 
proved if he takes nt* harm. Another oideal, 
adopted in case of acciisatioti ctf a verj- seriou? 
offence, is for the alleged culprit to sw-im across a 
cliaimcl infested with ci'ocoililes, the latter having 
been lirst called by the wizard with his clianns. In 
this case it is sometimes the wbiard, and not the 
accused, who vcivlnres the dangerous passage. 

In parts of Dutch New Guinea (Papiian). where, 
as in most jiatls of Melanesia, death is gencr.dly 
ascribed to the evil madiinalions of some other 
person, wltose discovery is therefore im|»ortiitit. 
there is a practice of drying the btxly of a <lead 
man above a moderate fire, and coliccting and 
preserving the moisture wide 11 exudes from it 
during the itrst few dav-*: tins- moisture is after* 
wards offered as a drink to visitors, and, if they 
begin to vomit in cnnsiuiuencc, their guilt is con¬ 
sidered proved, and they are pm to death. In a 
small island to the north of Dutch New (.mnea 
a man suspected itf having caused a ileatU is put 
to a somewhat similar oiiieal; but here the food 
offered to liim is a powtlcr made out of Inmes 
taken from the dead man's body and enmhed: 
and the guilt of the guest is pfovtsl by his inability 
to swallow it, in whtcli case he is killed. 

As regards all these magic operations, the 
question Is sometimes asked. Wiiat would liapj«rn 
if the anticipated result did not in fact occur, os. 
tuj doubt, must often Iw the ca5«; ami how can 
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such suiterstilitJiis survive ? ll niay be sug^tecl to the questioner tJjat he should look a liltk nearer 
home, and say wheitier people much more educated than the child-iikd savaf^e do nut 

ding to oM superstitions, recording causes in which they Imve been couhrmed, and lorgeEting others. 
No doubt the sorcerer itfien has means, based on long experience in liis own department, and quite 
outside his magicaJ ni^^rations, of foreseeing probabilities ; aud it may also be pointed out tliai in 
a large niimbeT of instances the failure of an effort of sorcery, in which the magic power of a 

spiritual being lias bet^n invoked, 
may readily be ascribed to the 
counteracting inOuence of another 
being with even greater power I 
and, indeed, this possibility is re¬ 
cognized by the ^felauesians, and 
failures are commonly ascribed to 
such a source. 

The belief in omens is widely 
sprearl iliroughout Melanesia. Some 
of the^iie indicate probable success, 
nr other^vi&e^ ui such things as hunt- 
ing qr fishing, or even warlike ex- 
peditifins. In some of the i^Jands 
near lo the eastern end ol Neiv 
Guinea the cheeping of a firing-fox 
betokens good luck to fishers on 
the reef, but the cry^ of a certain bird 
betokens bad hick, and the party 
hearing it will at once return home. 
In one nf the islands of ilie New 
Hebrides gmup there b a small bird 
w^hose cry rtjsemblcs their worti 
No/* but which has ether notes 
sounding like the ^■oice of a niaji 
talking. Men starting on an ex¬ 
pedition, on hearing tlie cry, will 
regard it a^s a bad omen ; but the 
sound of the other Jiote*j makes 
them conhdent of success. Among 
the .Mafulu Mountain people of New 
Guinea the appoai’ance of a Bying 
fox or firefly would be a t>ad omen, 
which would probably cause u hunt¬ 
ing or filing party to turn back. 

A Koitii party. gf>ing after turtle or dugong, think it lucky if a flring-fish leaps into the canoe. 
If on it liunting expedition they hear tlic cry' ol a certain bird, it is a good omen, and tlicy will at 
once proceed in the ilireclion from which the ciy came, and under no circumstances will they kill 
that bind ; but there h a sort of green drive which Ls an evil omen, and a hunting party, meeting 
one of these birds flying from the direction in w liich they are going, will tnm back and do nothing 
until next day. The Koila, in some of their r^men superstition.^, dtstitiguish between the right 
and the left. For instance, the leaping of a small garhsh on the right side of the canoe of a fishing- 
party, or the accidental striking by a Imnter of his right foot against a stone, presages good luck ; 
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moving^ Among tht same people it is citstomarj- 
of a house or canoe or the cLeanng of a gardenp 
ol something remarkiiblep it is a sign llial the work will 
Banks tlands the crj* of a kingfisher h 
iAew Guinea you find the cry uf a certain sor 


but, if the garfish l^saps on the 
left ^ide of the cauoe^ or tlie roan 
strikes his left foot against the 
stonCt had luck is anticipated. 
With tiicm* also* sneering once is 
a lucky sign, but doing so oftener 
Is an unlucky one. 

Some omens are a warning 
ul an evil event which is about 
to occur. In one of the New 
Hebrides Islands^ if a itog, or 
&ome other creature not usually 
founrl id a house, comes into 
it and cries, it indicates tiiat a 
death will ocair; if a certaiji 
brilliant gold-coloured snake is 
found in one of tlieir houses, 
it b a sign of dextth* which will 
be by sickness if the snake is 
quiet, but a violent one if it is 
when cornmeucing the building 
II Es fulluwed by tlie appitarance 
interrupted by death or war. In 
In one of the islamls near to the east end 
ligeon to lao an omen that an ailing perstm in 


Llie house will die. and in another the entry of a firefly into a house at night foretells that srimeonc 
tTi fhi^ blouse will die, 

iri of the Gazelle Peninsula (Bismarck Archipelago! certain birds are believcti to foretell 

death; and, if such a bird cries 
in the neighbourlifKid uf a hut, 
they rty to drive it away with 
stones; and in the same dUtnet 
sh aoting stars have the same 
stgiufkance^ and, iiidi^d, are 
iielieved to be spirttji coming to 
earth tq fetch a chosen man. 
In a part of central New Britain 
a ring round the sun indicates 
I hat a person lias been killed 
somewhere, and phtisphorescent 
lights on the water are caused 
by spirits bathing. 

Taboo is an e.xpr>ession which 
is now well understood in Kng- 
land ; indeed, it is one of die few 
w^ovds of ihe Pacific languages 

A NEW eR)TAlS FISK-tRAlA mtUKluCCd 

Th^w* *1= nul im 4tnp water* ihr mnthtrf britrri itHCi tfic EnglLslt VOCabulaTy. 

■ titled wHh itonT*- It ba In effccl a prohibition ; 
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but its authority and restraining 
is based* not on the mere 
f>ersonal forliidding by the man 
who decrees it, but upin the 
power of the ghost or spirit wit!i 
whom that man. owing to the 
rmutii whidi j$ in blm, is lamiUitr* 
and W'liich, if tlie taboo be 
violated, will inflict punMiment 
on the violator. It may almost 
as regartb its operation be com¬ 
pared with a curse. 

A cliief vdll sometiines^ make 
It taboo (forbidden) for anyone 
to perform a certain acl. or ti* 
interfere with a certain tiling; 
but his power to do tht$ is not 
reahv based upon his chieftain¬ 
ship, but rather upon the great 
stock of mam, and great influence 




[/f, 3r. /kiuqnff, 

IHF- cusetrs GAME 

Thi# ihowi JilLdrrii plK^knri ImJlBtiTit: ih^ mavemciili at the 

■rui^ui Un ■ultniil nM uohke the H|hlUr^l> mlnin l^r bfinth sA 4 Urt- 

with certain spirits or ghosts, which lie is presumed to have. Other people will do the same for 
the protection of their own private pmjtert)" from robbery i and, as regards thcrOp even if the placer 
of the talxKi be a quite nmmportaiit person, tliere b always in rlie mi mb of tlie people a conscious¬ 
ness that thb person may liavc influence with some ghost or spirit capablts of enforcing the taboo* 
which constrains them to resjiect it. In thb way a man protects Ids garden and coconut trees, 
his fistiing-nct and canoe from injiirv' nr ^nbbe^J^ Tliefc are many forms of visible taboo mart^* 
Indications that trespassers will be prosecuted,or, rather, '' pcrseciitod," by the ghostsand spirits 
(see ilLustmtions on pages 68, 69 and 70). Wisps of grass tied round trees, two slicks cro^d and 
placed in the gmund, carved posts, 
two palm leaves placed one ujion 
anotheTi their concave faces being 
inwards, and carved into a mouth 
and teeth at one end, so as to re¬ 
present a crocodiie—any of these 
is a sufficjent notice, and will be 
understood and probably re¬ 
spected : and there are many 
other forms also. 


flCHKMON!ES HKLATING TO 
I't'DLlC HI lUUM-S 

Througuout utmost all .Melanesia 
you find building? wiiich V>C!long 
to the ^rhole village or ebn^ and 
are generally spoken of by ethno¬ 
logists as " club-houses/* which, 
indeed, tlicy are, but they are a 
good deal more besides. They 


j'jufii *p| u- ft 

COVtMETtTIVe TOP^PIMNING 
T^^p'iphimlri In Tcprrrt Sfera.Ui E*lxitdii !■ ■. popular 

Tl'r top* art i-pijn wllii ill*- Kti^rrik ** \* -i^-liilii Itrrtnlumi, 
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are the centres oI the social 
life of tliti people : it 15^ on 
their platforms thal the men 
sit and talk : it is there that 
important questioi^ are g:ener- 
ally discussed; the bachelors 
of the villages sleep in them l 
visitors arriving at a \u|lage 
immediately make their teiay 
to the chib-hoti&e to explain 
the purpose of tJie visit, and 
are afterwards lodged in it. 
These buildings are usually 
also centres of ceremonial 
observances, botli social and 
superstitious, and are gener^ 
ally much larger than the 
ordinary houses, and in many 
districts are strangely and 
fantastically constructed and 
decorated {see illustration on 
page 40). In some of the 
coastal districts, and especially 
those of the old head-hunting 
areas, the large canoe-houses. 
Ln which were kept their great 
war canoes, were the cl uIh 
houses ; and they are so still. 



JTnm ** thf firm A Jfftt 

CHIEF'S UME COL?at>. 

k* tn-dulqcfi in 

by tte ifti, Th^ir tkew 

itdti dJ ififi Iwrcl iwlm and IcKVi'# cl Uis 
bticl i*tp>evrf. u.i]ri Iiiti4^ ^*lv. nkiiih iber 
■nrfj Im ihr iF^i-iJrd and IaIu buI HM-ltli i 
lem A4 n 11 inflect 

l^vld! mnitlliv ifn a frd roJeur. 


though their warlike use has 
been slopped by the reslmin- 
ing hand of the white man. 
In many places the club¬ 
house common to, and be¬ 
longing to, the village or clan, 
is in a ^nsc the property of 
the cl lief Lu his official capa¬ 
city, and lie b often respon¬ 
sible lor its upkeep. 

In most pom of Melanesia 
it is the custom to inaugurate 
the completion of a new club¬ 
house with mote or less cere¬ 
mony* a feast* and in many 
part-s dancing, being generally 
inclufled in the performance. 
There are abo places in which 
certain ceremonial feasts are 
made the oceasiun for the erec¬ 
tion of a ncAV club-house, and 
in these there is often ground 
for suspecting tliat originally 
it was the erection of Hie dub' 
house iliat w^as the occasion 
for the feast. 

The old ceremonies iti con- 
net lion with the completion 


of canoe-houses in rhe Solomons. Kew^ Hebrides and odier groups have becTi Largely put a 
to by the controlling guvcminents, ovring to the practices of taking human life and canni¬ 
balism which were associated with them ; hut it may be nssumed. as regards some districts 
that the old practices are still being continued in their imginal* or a modified form, 

in the Koro district the 
front of a ncwly-buill club¬ 
house is frequently veiled 
with turtain.s of coconut- 
leaf mats in anticipation r>i 
the inauguration ceremoriy* 
and bamboo poles art E^ced 
in the ground, to* whidi are 
hung fooil and streamers 
of palm leaves. Friendly 
villages are invited to come 
to the inunguration, tlie 
invitations being carried hy 
chiefs, who take with them 
areGa-nut, the gi’^nng of 

which is a recogtiized iridi- ^ lo^^Maciar. 

cabon of fnendship. Each l^rm b .. 
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Fnm Mkrr M [/fp Mttm. ^it¥flfr4 As^mUrr. 


AN A DM I HALTS' ISLAND WCX3DES BOWL 

TIlc p»pljt 44ilis.r>Ji Mfr rKti-rTTfrlp fibSlfa.'l- lii carTlJiv ihrH wLli&K pvllaified Luiidf iiq4 PM-i *iui 

b<«uiilu-lJr Hd^co^MlEcL Huipdfi linii'cai. I 4 irii;p 1 i« 4 «. 4iAd. '■^ni>e'Sipnrij lE-aiiMtrL ipfirsiU Ift lurmi conunDiilr 

adapl-ed;. 

ciiicf. responding witJj his |>&i>ple to the iniritatioji. is o?epccted tn bring with bim bunches of 
bananas, in return for th^ food which he and they xvUl receive froTn the people who invite them, 
The visitors arrive in the evening, and are entertained by w-ateWng a small informa] dance by 
I he people of the village, about ten or eleven o'^clock at night the concealing curtains are 
removed from the clnb-house { the chiefs to whose people it Ix^loiigs make spcieches from its 
platform* and afterwards the carvings upon its stnicture are uncovered. Then begins the big 
ceremonial dance^ which w ill go on till the follow'ing nniming, or longer, rival clans and villages 
sometimes vving with one another ss to which can keep it up the longest: indeed* them is a 
recent case of a dance which continued for twenty-six hours. The dance is lollowcd by a feast of 
pigs* vege tables and Injitn 

The most important ceremonial festivity of the Koita people of New Guinea h closely associated 
with the dtibu platforiti* and, iiideetl, is commonly the occasion for the building of a neW' one, Thiii 
drj&H is the Koita substittiie for the more iisiud dub-Liouse; but it is only an open platform structure, 
and is not used as a sleeping-place* though for social and cefeitionial purposes its use is similar to 
that of a dub-house, (See illmstralion on page 6.) 

The feast is precedeil by games?; there is a tug-of-w^ar. men against women^ and a game in w'hich 
each of two competing grotips tries to push through the other. 

A temporary platlonn is erected, and upon it are piled trolled yams and banaiias, aiid a number 





DUtTM AND CLUBS-^TORRCS STRAITS 


[,i. r\ ififitAiim, r^R-S. 


The HErra Jciun Atu| dwiw tWown tlmme la In ihr yl flu: SlraJj* UUnd nfemon? thf 

iLUiyIrAllMI «l4 WrhlcL Im Bivirii an parr J. TUwvt dnimi afe dlffvEciLt ktt i^^fripfrilcUDi]. |rct|fi fhoK ui.iji,]]T Idund In iIwp* <y|yDcli. 
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of men and unmarried gids clamber on to it, the girls afterwards engaging in a dance, in which, 
tliough their feet are aJmost still, they sway their grass petticoats from side to side as they flex 
and rotate their bodies from the hips. This jjerformaiice, which is followed by other dances, is m 
tact a public intimation to other villages tint the big ceremony is about to take place. 

The ditbti being completed, it is decomted and piled with food to its uttennost; young trees are 





NATIVES OF LfUENiUA. 


[ Thi‘ Rtf. firawM, iKli. 


b. *. U U •»l.*hit.d ItK I-Ofdt. *r rolri.«.liPil- ... fi t*lopi!. n. 

NiitE iht 4fl ilir iiD<ir 


cut dow n and lopped and planted miind it: a palisade of sugar-cane U built round each trce-tmnk. 
the crnioi being placed close m one antdher, so as to form a vertical cyliiidncid crate ; and the^e 
crates are crammed with yams, a few bunches of bananas and many cocotmts. whilst ijanichs of 
areca-nnt ate iuspeiidcd to the trees, between the trees groat bundles of sugar-cane are placed, 
leaning against the platform, and others are laid across its horizontal timbers, forming a T«if, 
Fishing nets, full of yanvs and coconuts, are piled under the duht, and bundles of sugar-cane arc 
erected on each side of the ladder leading up to it, and bunches of bananas are heaped ufwn the top. 
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On the momang of Lhe feast pigs are k^kd near the and cut up, and their fle^h is piled 
upon it by certain special people, who then wEiish iti the sea, decorate themselves profusely, and 
iis&emble on the dubn^ w^here they have a meal of flesli. In the meantime metribers of the 
\i!lages around arrive, fully armed, and assemble in the bush round the village ^ and on the signal 
cjI tlic blowing of a couch shell from the duhh ihe men all pour into the village, beating their drums 
and brandishing their spears and dubs. In tiie old days this warlike entry was often the occasion 
of a fight; but the visitors w^ere met by couples armed with bundles of sugar-cane, whth w^luch 

they beat down the spears and 
clubs of the combatant ^dsitors, 
and it was regarded its bad 
form to continue fighting after 
this. 

Behind the nicn come a 
number of women, swinging 
tlieir petticoats, and each L>ear- 
ing two large yams, which they 
present to certain important 
jjeopk; and a number of girls 
then climb the posts of the 
diibii, and stand on the hori¬ 
zontals, or cling to the carved 
capitals, and there briskly 
swing their petticoats. 
the visitors are entering the 
village the tueft of the clan 
giving the feast sit quietly on 
tJie dulu, and as the excite¬ 
ment subsides they descend 
and sit around it, smoking 

and chewing betebnut; the 
w^omen visitors are called up 
and gather round it, and their 
string bags are quickly filled 
by these men with yams. 

The men then again ascend 

HAIB ORNAMEN’rMiON, ‘Hure IS! a general 

Tlw PsiKwii* m fkr Aie« 4 b ih* FI? (n»ei dm* ih»it hn, w«»ilit h»k ii> *»rk- distribution of food smong 

[flirimi llir trpihH brliwfCD. ihelf Fnirf# wUh oil, oIieb ptiia *i iTicitjnTsii 

whi», mud. A Pi rh? c«.«v.»r .? .1- Bkd .t k »«« \iators, suid the dancing 

jQUELct iFx fDCBlvcB<i+ EH-TllcalH-ilr ■■ ^ncep bul lilc. commenci^. 



M ISC ELLA XKOUJi CKkK MONIES 

TnE Eoita people of New* Guinea liav*^ a feast, or rallier scries of feasts, brought about by the 
friendly rivalry' of two learling men of different clans, each of whom receives the unquabhe-d sup- 
|xiri of the members of tiig. own clan in his effort tn show that he is a bigger and richer lUEin than 
the other. The event is the outcome oi a boasting by one of these men that he has a better 
garden, wdtli more fcMsd in it, than has his rivaL thus challenging him to a competition. 
Shortly after the giving of the challenge this man, early in the morning, makes a fire in front 
of his house and sits and smokes by it. whereupon the other man comes out and sits by it too: 






f"fwm “ -1 Frnjiii iirj 
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#VwK ^ JIHriJJI XifMi l7iillfii,"* A|i iJ- Arl/fmaA-] fiN|FjMenaiuJM »/1^IMtftfr-Mfg 

LAKATOl TRAOINC BOAT Of THE KOITA- 

thin»E twnli lall •CTEfT ■•Ulbl-mn tr^i4n P'l&n Morctbiy l4 itit Iltltifig pQllcrjn. wlitcli ilir^ rxchangc 

■U14. Thf luut:* aic coo^ilifUiiLEiii f^lith b|.imIl ^iBncfir and mte plihlkcix chafirticd a MMXcrcr. thv vara.-tc |lv;-r tfr 4b4if'] 

irl*t Trill*. duriPt Iwhicb g^rla darce Upon ihit pliilffsrm in iKt- i-i<^n- 


then cotne ail the adiierents of the two men, eacJi party joining its own J^^der and ^ttjng down 
and :<mnking. 

For the next six dajTs or so each of the two men make^ pre.^nts of food to the other on every 
pt^wibfr f>cca5ion, it befng each man's duty to make a return present as soon as possiblOp simitar in 
quantity and kimt to itiat received i i! is always given and accepted with great politeness, and b 
eaten by the recipient and his family. 

On a given day a seiies of vertical poles are erected along one side of the village street^ and 
betw'ceii these are lashed liorissontal poles, some six or eight feet from the ground. The tw'o rivals 
have meanwhile been collecting all the bananas possible from their owm gardens aild those of tiieir 
friends, and as each of them receives the general support of his clan* practically all the bananas froin 
the ^ditage gardens are taken, and the villagers are di^Hded into two opposing parties: each ^de 
begins to hang its bananas on the line of horij^ontal poles, one beginning at one end and one at the 
other. Then comes the feast* for which each of the rivals collects all his bananas and sugar-cane^ 
and makes a huge pile of them, and the two men ogain commence mutual present-giving, in which 
each tries to outdo the other; but the presents given at tiib stage are valuable articles, not 
merely food. 

If the relative siKc of the two piles is equal honour is satisfied on both sides and the competition 
is over ; If not. there must be another one. and it may have to be repeated several times before 
equality is attained. Yaitiii arc abo added in large quantities to the piles: but it is only the 
bananas that arc considered in udjudicaling as to the relative sikcs of the he^pt^; it is, however* 
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etiquette for the man ivJuf provides the smaller mimlwr of yams lo take an early opjwtmiity of 
presenting his rival %ritli a tninihcr of j'ams equal to tlic differeuco betwtMn their two heaps. 

Harv'est feasts are met with in jmirts of Melanesia (see Ulustration on p. ^>4). I" 'h*-' 

districts of isouth-East Xerv Guinea it is the custom, when the har^’est lias been got in, and tlie 
yams ar-, stored away in the yam-limises. for the chief, who for some days previously has been 
under food restrictioiLs, to tie a piece of prepared fibre roimtl one of the posts of each of the 
houses, hy which they arc leinkred hibn, that b, no one must touch them. Then a small platfonn 
is erected, on which armlets, native money and other riclies arc displayed, and there is feasting and 
dancing, which lasts lor many days. The people then gather togctlier and go round the vilhigu. 
shouting, beating the [msts of the iiouses. and ovcrtiiming everything m which a spirit might lx* 
in hiding, and so tlie ceremony end^. Tlie idea iindeilying this performance is that the sjnnts 
have shared in their feast?, seen their dances, lieanl their songs, acquired the spirits of the yams 
and of tlie property displayed on the ptatfoini, and are weahliy and well proviik-d fur, and can 


be driven away. 

For verv many years it has lieetl the practice ul the (leople uf the villagisi near Port Mmeshy 
to organize trading expeditions every autumn to the Papuan villages at I he nmutlLs of the great 
rivers of the Papuan Gulf : they 1 ravel in fleets of large sailing cesseb, called /afriJ/oi, sjiccialU 
prepared for the pui'i>«i 5 <^ taking with them earllienware jkUs made tiy iliemst*Ives, and other 


things, which tliev eschangc for sago. 

The aTTangements hit nne ntf ihese cxi-wlitititL-^ aie comiiicnceii in tlie spniig. A certain man 
of each of the villager makes up his mind to nrgauiie the equipment of a lukuliti ; each man 
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communitate^ dt^ci^ion to ills vi-ife, wiiU wImjiti h-e then C4?a.^ lo coli^bit, and is called by a 
name wbkh may l)e raugbly tran^ted into the "" originator" ; Ife tlien communicates his pro|x>5als 
lo another man of liis ullage, ^'ho, i( he ai^rees, lakes the position the name of which may 
perhaps be tmnskled into " top man," and he then also ceases to live with his wife. 

On a prearrani^ed day the originator sits on the ground in front ol his house, and a boy hands 
him a bamboo pijms, some tol>acco and a leaf. He is shortly joined by the top man^ and they 
smoke the pipe aJtemately ; after a while tivo men who have arranged to join as mast captains, 
and two otheni who have agreed lo be sail captains, saunter up, and one of each of them who has 
armuged to go umkr the originator sits by him, and the others by the top man; and they aJso 
join in b-moking the pipe, l^lien come tlie crew-b, who have arranged to go with the originator 



^ t/'jf ipf Mmn, 4’ 


PAKCE AT YAM HARVEST FESTIVVL 

Th-v VAin# 4-r-f- belori^liBnd! >i.ncl placrd im. iprilUl h4Ui«4t bI i^hlLhi km nAdf APEr^r f Hi liar Bind 

iPirtT hii ■ «ll ihicutlt ihe and anTlhiiii mn6 Ev^nfTkhlnt k* im. wKk«K ■ vpiill nni«hl 

be hidkni. 

and the top man respectively, and sit dowTi by their superiors, [t is, liow^ever^ jiretendeci that 
tikere has not been previoiisly any selection. The whole party is thn^ ditided into tw'o se^xaratc 
commands. 

In abceit August the const met ion of the hkiUoi begins, each vessel being made out of four large 
dug-out canoes, strongly lashed fogethet : and the originator and tu|k man then become specially 
sacred, or set apart from other people, and ihe relations of each of itiem with his wife become 
vcr>" distant : the husband and wife have nti direct deahtigs or conversation with each tUher* and 
can oiUy communicate thnemgh a tldrd jkersijn ; in s|>eakiiig of her he calb her a maiden, and she 
calls liim a youth if lie Is on the platform of his fiouse, she must not come out and pass him, so, 
as there is no other exit, she cannot get out of ihe house : and (hey liotli refrain from washing 
themselves, and he from combing his hair. 





St^lHIT MASKSi- rs 1 HE GA^ELt E PENIMSLLA 
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The ciuio^ which form the lakaioi having l>een lasltcd together, and a platform fitted across 
(hem, the uriginalor and top matt each cluio^ a boy (probably his son), who sliuulcl properly be 
one who liaa not yet attained to tnanhood, and these boys then at once also becotne j»acred. They 
are earned by four men ic a canoe, and paddled out to the takaiQi, care being taken to prevent their 
feet from coming into contact with salt tvater; each boy carries a new sleeping-mat, and hb ntaster's 
netted carrying-bag, in wbich are placed a Ixme fork, a coconut spoon, tobacco, etc., iind on getting 
on board the lakatm lie spreads the mat under a shelter which has been constructed amidships, inrl 
hangs the bag ab<rvc it. After this the originator and top man and the two boys always sleep on 
lioard the takatoi, and, indeed, the boys never leave it. except for one day, when the pobare being 



A SOLOMON ISLAND CLL’B-HOOSE. 


Jr. 


Till# buklilkM ip tpni-ticulirb flat! Nmicr Ik^ |ihh1^Ih«I ihw t - . i_c 
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stowed away, Tlieir food b cooked by the wumen folk on shore, and taken out to them but 
neitlier the women who cook tins food, nor the people who eat it, must touch it witli their Itaiids 
the boys always eat first, .and Hum each passes the pot from which he has eaten to Jib master' no 
other pcr^ii may cat any food lelt mcr by these four pct)|jfo on the lafeatoi, and only certain fttids 
aji^r permiiiijiblc during tlie rusiflcnce on board. 

Then follows the ceremony of ebanning the l^katoi A sorcerer hutns a root, taken from a 
certain wild plant, together with bits of cassowary' claw and garfish snout, and with tlie samke 
ivhidi from them he fumigates the gunwale of the canoe which forms iJie part of the takiUoi 
upon which the mats are spread ; he also ties up parcels of the green leaves of the same wild 
plant mstde dry banana leaves, and fixes them in certain places on Ihe same canoe Tlicse two 
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liic ckmfinn ^^puminiSt ^^TJ-ifd tt wsrcffrl^ litlli^ 

t*!!. and arc rr4nrdi«4 tti ni ireal ifaijr. !■« *■ nrcrmmTJ 
In Twimiij pl*re* Ifl abliiiB a pirfpliiiu flf fcirod^ (■Sra*' hpir* oi" ■ 

|«>e^niLLl, or KBrthini p1*ri -nr lli® prfifl-n le Ifw •dfd faf 

M fwJ rrEt.a.iiL». for iT^I- l4 fc# brnnihl 

inla {eaDta^t wLlh ihc el^prm. 


perfijniiaiii;i;^ giv<? supiiiai s^ilirifi powers 
tfT the liikaiui and good lock to the <*xpedh 
tinri. 

Afti^r tills the tafc£t^oi is hnbhed. Its mnSU 
arc hsied, its curious ” cnib-clavv" shaped 
sails, made out of ijlaited mats, are added, 
itnd it is titled with am anctior. The 
latter is a large stone pncased in a network 
of lieavv lashings, to whicli Is attached 
a cstble of rattan; it is Ihghly sacred, 
and when down il i> s|ieciaUy watclied by 
tjiree mcn^ wlio shoukl \xi reJatinns the 
uriginator^ and no one must stetJ across its 
cable. 

W’^heii the Uki^toi arc all reatly they 
have conipetilive trial sailingSp during which 
Isevies of young girls collect on their plat- 
(umis and dance, and the Ik wits are then 
bn>ught to shore again ami loaded for the 
expedition. 

During the absentie id the CK]H;dition the 
v^hves oi the originator and tup mau have 
to submit to food re?:trictious similar to 
those placed u|jyn their buabatuLi wdien they 
W'ent to on lx>ard the hkaf^i 7 aiuh 

though they may visit each i it I ter. they must 
not entisr any other houses. Tlie fires in their 
two houses must tieeer Iht uthuved to go 0111 
until the return. A lengtli of fibre is 


susiiicnded in each oi iJicr^e two houses, and on each day a knot is tied in it; an every tenth day 


the knot Is ciistinguislicd by havditg a short 
piece of fibre tied round it, and they lias'e a 
small feast in the house, supplied by the 
relatives of the tneu who have attached them¬ 
selves as crew to the originator and lop man. 
When fifty days have i-Tasscd, and the filth 
big knot has been tied^ the return of tlir 
u)£pedition is expected daily. 

Hie re arc omens^ by wliicli the |jeopk at 
hume know whet her things are going vvci .1 
or ill with their adventnrous sailor traders. 
Twitchings or ticklings of the Ixxly are of 
good ^lortent il IcU on the right-hand side ; 
hut are bad if lelt tm the left. Druanis, also, 
with the interpreting help of the sorcerer, 
arc insirfictive, it haAnng beeun for example, 
deemed to be a good omen to dream that you 
see grass burning, or a dog ruititing after a 
waibby* or that you are carrying a heavy load 





T>ie Sqlnm«^n Uludrt* Pir viFf^ lundi n>Atiii 4 C4t'ft‘^r*aj^. 
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i>f Uuianiis, and a bad onu to dreiini ihai yau 6^ a big riKk or srone, that you are :?tanding 
rjn a piece of wood ^iiS^)euded {}i floating in water, and ihai tfie piece id wood sinks* or thai yon 
see one oi the big trading ships being loaderl with sago uiild it sinks, M reganls these dreams, 
tlie bad one^ wnuld seem to Ur scimewliai ob^ionsiy suggestive, but the gtjod ones are not so 
iniirh $o. 



On the approach of the returning wlucli are seen tw^enty or thirty miles aw^ay> the wives 

of the originator and top man bathe Eliumselves, and put on their whole store ul ormiiietits, and 
they and the wives and reJativeii of the meenUrs of the ertw go out in canoes lo meet them, and 
the return is a period of much rejoicing and excitement. 

These trading exjwditions have been engaged in foi many generations back and their origin 

is veiled in obicurily: but there is 
a recogribsed legend concerning it. 
Tilts legend tdb of one, Edai SiaUi, 
w^ho sailed away with some friends 
on a turtle-caicliing expedition in 
the course of which he was seized 
by a inysterious being, which dragged 
turn down Ut its cave at The bottom 
of the sea, and there informed him 
of this means of getting ssigo, and 
instfucted him as to the construct ion 
of 

In parts of tlie ihsmarck Arclii- 
pelagu there are societies, some¬ 
what jtimilar in some respects to 
the secret societies already descnUih 
but whose operations are conhiteri 
to the performance of certain cere¬ 
monies in honour and memory ol 

tlie dead. These societies, like the 
others. ha\'e their special masks (see 
illustration on page 35I and acces¬ 
sories, and their secret places in 

which chesti masks, etc*, are kept, 
and some of the masks are so secret 
that they arc kept in a hut, specially 
built ior them and fenced round 
with a thick hedge, which only 
cerlaln persons are allowed tu enter. Ccremmiies and performances arc conducted by 
these societies in their secret places tlimughoui the year; but once in each year they 
liave a public cereninny in honour of the dead, at which there is leasting and dancing* 
The bringing of the sacred masks to tlie datictng place is iJic occasion for a loud wailing, 
the narni^ of the dead in whose honour they have been made ;ire shouted loudly, and the 

wtimtui titter loud cries, tear their hair, and even tear off their clothes, as though ihev had 

gone modr 

‘Iliere are certain masks made by these societies which are not wora at dancfts, but only in cod- 
neclion vdth the collection of contributions towTirds funeral feasts {see iJlusiratiori on 25), 
The male relatives of the deceased put on the masks and go silently thtough the village fmm 
house to house ; In one hand they carry a ftmall slick, and in the other a sheU rattle with which 
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their iipjsritai’h- \ ln?y in silence ^ shnrt time ijefoTC each hoitse^ lukI rcceivT 
Crtiitriinifcion in Tnnney, 



Another inatter. concerning: wliicli curious custonis are met wtlU in iJarls of New ffTiinea. U the 
makiiiir by yoiiihs of the drum^ which they will carry anti lieat at daiice^^ 

One of [lie finit fltitte^ of n Rom boy on attaimn^^ manhood is to make his drum. While doin^ 
this he must live in the bush, and cJiree or four boy% usually go oil together lor the purpji^^ 
Until the hollows of their drums have been charred and scraped into shape, many fmwls ate for¬ 
bidden to them, and they may only drink the water found in the axils of Ijiinana leaves or cocoiiu! 
milk, and must avoid contact of any sort witli fre?h water, as otherwise the emliers with which the 
I Hallow is charred uould refnse to jjinw: their food must be cooked in a particularly t>ot 

so that the^^ tticmselvcs 
shall not grtm' too stout 
to dance well ; and, if any 
of tjieni were t{> eat fish, 
a flsh-hsne wcujltl puncture 
the t\mifHinnni of bis drum ; 
but^ aixive all tilings, they 
must avoid being seen by 
a woman, for if this CfCCitrred 
to one of them his t>arlly 
Tuatle drum would be use¬ 
less, and he could t>nty tlirfm 
It away and Ixigin anotluu 
one, Fn the Mafulu mouii- 
mins a youtlk abr>ut to make 
his drum must c]imt> up 
the tree out of whose wtHid 
he is going to make ii, 
and lliere, until tt is fmislied. 
he must remain sitting 
among tlic branches, or, ii 
{hesc are sneonvenionn^Nin 
a scaffolded platform, whirh 
lie may erect around the 
tree. Whilst working, he 
must always keep the lynn- 
panic end qJ tlie dnim facing 
the wind, as it is believed 
thai this makes the drum 
musicaL His food is brought 
to him by a i%'ornan^ gener* 
ady his mother, and he 
luiuJs it tip To his branch 
or platform with a string. 
He is not, howe\'^er, under 
food restrictions like Tlie 
Korn t>o_v, and no harm 
comes friim his l?eing seeTi 

by wui]ien. 
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CHAPTlCi: II 

FJJL liif T, ATHOL JOYCE, CJtAJ. 

rut I'iji gioup occupies the most easterJy .'utpost of the Melanesian area, and it is separEite^l by no 
(jreat distance from the Polynesian iaiitiids of Tonga and Samoa. iJetneen them a certain amount 
of intercourse has taken place, witli tJie result that Fijians liave lost their purelj Melanesian 
character, and have been considerably modifted by Polynesian contact. 

The ordinary costume of the Fijian of the present day is a loin-clotll of European textile and 
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a shin or singlet To this ..n ^remonial fM^cadons an individual of tiigli rank may arid a lonp stnj* 
of tapa or native bark-clotii, wound round the Wly an<l lending it a very exaggerated Imlk- This 
is a sui vival o( the old da\'s. when the skirt of a high chief consisted of a strip somctiim?^ no less 
than one liimdr«l and eighty varrLs in length. The women wear a kilt -md a sort of blouse-like 
garment, or a dress resembling the Polj-tiesian " Mother Hublxirtl " (rock, thongli m the isolated 
villages of the interior the short fringed girdles of l*arb-fil>rc. wllich constitute the true native 

costimle, may still be met. ^ ..i i . 

The Iild fashion of bleacliing the hair mih lime still contmues, though stammg with red dye or 

with soot forms u pivasing variant. Big heads of hair may still be seen in that last refuge ol 
expiring cnsioms the mountains. The women treat their liair much in the same way. though 
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unmurLcil girls Mincaunss wot the long lock whitU. as in former ilays. signifies Ilieir spinalorhooJ. 

iLTid which is ^liininly shorn al marriiigeg 

The iniimt Fijiafi is usheioci into die world usualfy with the iissbtaiice of u professional wise 
wotnan/' U a ciiiM is Lorn dead or unconscious a Lunch ol gourds is sometimes rattled in its ears 
in the hope of awakening it; but the Fijiam are singularly witliont resource in cases which present 
any diflkulty. li all goes well, the cliilcl is washed and tlie juice ijf the candle-nut tree is put in its 
mouth to make it vomit, alter wliich it receives its first food, fragmenta of cticonut or plantain masted 
and chewed into a pulp. In the case of girls the approach of womanhood is mirkcd by the assuinp- 
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tion oi the tattoo. The main portion of the pattern is conlined to those parts of die body and 
thighs covered by the kilt. The Lmplemcnt used is a immature adze with a l>onc blade, and the 
piement is charcoal. A few marks are tattooed on die hugers. to show ihem olT wlion liunding 
food to chiefs Women also ornament thuinsclves occ.astiiuallj' witli raised scats, arranged iii 
patterns on the aims and back. These are produced by burning the >kin widt a glowing piece of 
wnod, and the wounds are prevented from Iteuling for some weeks, wliereby raised scats are 

^ In regard to games, as among most primitive jjcuptes, the dance fonn> one of the pnncipal 
amusements of the Fijians, and a performance is organired on most occasions ol rejoicing. rho 
sitting dance has been introduced from Polynesia, but more cUaracEcrislic are the regular Ixdlets 
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jwrlurnitd Jargc boilies of daiiccrs. 'niey arc miimfic tii diaracler ; for Inslancc, the danceis 
may ho!d long smps of tapa, wliicii tbcy wave jn imitattiui of the broken cresU of iJie surf (see 
iHustration im pagp lofj), but tlie best dances are these ijcrformed by armed wnniors which 
represent a %bi under the primitive conditions of club and spear (see rUustrations on pages 107 
md no). A remarkably good description of one ot tliesc dances is given by Mr. Basimionuion ; 
■’ Tlie dancers marched into the great square in twenty tanks of ten, and stiuatted down with 
s^ars p<ji.scd. In tlieir creiicbing posture the festoons of their draperies took on the siunmetri. 
o liaycocks. each surmounted with a heavy knob for ornament, for their enonnous tiirbans 
almost bid tlie blackened faces. Their sloping spears swayed like a thicket of bamboos swept 
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m tte M,lln«. Ml dance,.. One inp, feBon-. d«.cl.ed from the n,H. bejnn iheexeElins 

^-beel by Dnileneg the cnnnnoiis Ian be c*med in bin lelt hand : the reel Mtnnied inution^ 
l«», unless you looked into the shadow ol their inrbans. wliera llwir msUess eyes gleamed unnanir- 
^ly white from the soot that bleared their laces, .V tlw ehani grew in dtrillness an^he drums 
beat a Hi s .at.» rlmt sel the mnseles ol vast ...neourse .( spoctalor, twilehing wilh 
ment, the dancers became unnaturally still ; not a spear wavered in its slope. Tlie si>ell was broken 
by a shout deep-toned and mighty, from a hundred warrio.^' throats, .rtliird of tlie band 1«™ 
up, and with speuRi poised aloft, marches straiglu and compact to the further end, turns at»ut and 
relnms to ,t, place. Uni ere the l.,r«n«, are ia tooch with their eontpanion, anolher Ihird^tpring, 
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Qp and joins tlifcnt. anti together they repeat the majitciivre. Another shmil amt tUe whole body 
is in motion. The earth trembles with its tramp : the ratUe of its stiff trapiiings drowns the whtne 
of the singers. This lime they do not return. The hrst rank is within a pace of the fiirel ° 
spectalora. when lire leader-he of the war-Iaii^ves ttie signal They arc douTi now. witli boAes 
bent low, and spears poised for stabbing or hurling. Their legs are like betu springs, so bghlly tiiey 
leap as tliey take open order. The leader Ilirts his huge Ian and runs up and down, shouung order^ 
that need never liave been slixiuted. For every movement of bfidy, head, arm or foot is execute 
as if one wre moved the whole two hundred- I hey pursue, they flee, they slab a fallen eiiemy. 
they dodge his blows bv a sideways jerk of the head, they run at topmost stwed. and the earth shakes 
at the tramp of their running, tlmugh they do not advance an inch and their ruiming feet strike 
always in tlw same spot, Tlieir eves blaze and their ttuth grin with fury. Hie s^wty sweat courses 
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down, their skm, the loops of stiff drapery dash about them. In other toes s„mc 
commits a fault not to Ik= detected by European eyes, and excites the loud derision of the s^iec alora . 
but here all the dancers a« perfect in their j>arts. and the crowd is awed by the vcrtsimihludc _f 
the piece " At the conclusion of a dance the ^-olummous trappings of the danccra are often di^tn 
buteil among the spectatolSi. The two most chaiacterislic games am lafo and 

The former is described in the section on iMlynesia, since it was borrowed by the f oly- 
tiesians and improved. Tiqa is a game played with a peculiar missile consisting of a comcal Ik ^ 
of hard heavy wood, well JiolishMl, into the bntt^nd of winch fits a long reed. The player rc^ 
the end of tlie reed on the middle finger, and thmK-s the appliance with an actum 
bowling • the tiqa flies through the air and then skims along tlie ground lor a consuierable distance 
and the longest throw wins tlie game. In parts of Fiji nearly every village has its tiria-gfound, and 
iiiter-village matches arc played with great enthusiasm. 
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Of marriage there is liitle to be iynce the islanders are 
alt—at least nfiminally^liristians, and unioit. are perfoniied 
bv a rnagistrate or missionary. The chief interest in Fijian 
marriatji. ciisloms lies in the tabic of degrees/' According 
to custom the fit and [iio|>er uife for a man is the daughter 
of his maternal tinde or of his paternal aunt. She is, in fact. 
iMjm Ills wife, and even if he dries not actually marry her, her 
relationit stand lo him exactly as if she did. More thati that, 
if Ixdli he and sJie marry elsewhere, their resfjective children are 
regarded as brothers and sisters and cannot maiTj' among them¬ 
selves. Dti the other hand, a man can on no account marr^' 
the daughter of his iwitemaJ uncle or of his maiemaj aunt ani‘ 
more than he may many his owm sister ; iu fact, they are his 
sisters from the native point of view. The relation l^twecn a 
man and his natural wife, tf tlie lady prescribed for him by 
custom may be so called, was sii close that in the old days of 
polygamy a man cmiid not take one of several sisters, but was 
cxiwdtecl to take them all; moreover, if he died, his wives were 
expected to iHscome the brides of his brother. At the present 
rin><f, though liberty nf choice is nomiiiattv allcnverj the fact 
that tlnrty percent, of marriages are l>enreen individuaJs wire: bear this rdat'ionship one to the 
iithei IS striking teritimony to 

the hMld which the <>hl ciiiSTOm 
has ujvin the people. Ifeiidcs 
this tendency, almost the «nly 
surviving of the old 

wedding b riie and rijis 
naturally varies in magnifi^ 
cenoe arcorditig to the nink of 
die contracting parties. In 
ttic case ot a chief the pro^ 
ceeiiings are natnriLlSy on a 
large scale, and a tendency 
may tie nbseirx^ed to reviv’C 
the old custumes of ceremony. 

An instanre nf This i$ seen in 
the plmtograplis of the wedding 
celebrated in Isetueen a 

chief of Rewa and a princess 
of Bati, The princijiaJ actors 
were swathes! in fold ufHm 
fold of bark-cloth as lietitte^l 
their rank (see illiistratton on 
page 104J. The feasting and 
dancing conrifiuefl for ^i^veral 
days, and whiile hosts tif 

hrj 

pigs (see Illustration above! house of a chief tJr.<r 4* #**<1,, 

and turtle met their fate ; wavtd ..oiuj. ■. *ddret.. rw ___ 

qtiantities of property were 
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ccin tribute by p^ipn- 
lace ad wedding-gifts, ^ill of 
which had to be retiirnefJ 
or met by gifts of greater 
value in excliange. The 
ceremony of the bride’s 
punhcation from the taboo 
iTYctirred by marriage was 
also performed. On tlie 
tlunl day a new-built canoe 
carried beyiily tip to 
the bride*i:room'« house ^ and 
Ji her attend- 
ber seat inside 
and so was Ixune tu the 
river (see ilLu,^tration cm 
I,>agc 105K I'he canoe 
Was launched and paddled 
swiftly down the stream, 

domestic Ufe hy gorng lidwng with her chosen ctunpanions^ 

rektkmship to hh mother's chin, and lias the tif-lit to riemand anv 
article. Mhedicf lood or ntlier form of pi..ntTtv. to which he takes a fancy when lie their 
vilJ^e. Only a man of rank would dare to exercise tJiis riKht; but the son of a eWef^ dauehter 
woo d oj^siomUly strip a village bare of all its posse^sioru, killing all ,hc pigs and cutting dow^ all 
he fond-trecs without a hand being raised to stop him. Similar rights exist iKtween villages who 
trace descent from a common ancestor, ami the devastation committed in a viUage when visited 
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by r^!latk>rLs %viis terrible ; 
ull tlidt the Trictiins had ta 
suppofl Jrhem through the 
enniiuing time of scarcifv 
WAS thu prosjH!ct of re¬ 
turning the visit at the 
earliest ptpssibie date. 

As remarked alK>ve, the 
Fijians are all iionutuiUy 
Cliristiajii^, but the original 
belie Is were founded cm 
aJicestor-w'orsliip, no- 
dciis of F'ijian " rebgion " 
Ixdng a cult of the souls 
of the dead- The path 
by wliich departed spirits 
made their way westw“u:d 
to their ‘ heavenhas betsn 
traced* and details have 
been collected concerning 
t he varioiLs ad veut u i es 





uhtch awaited the sliade at parlkular spots. Many of tUo trials through whidi the deceased pELSsed 
were with a view to deiertnitiiiig whether he had been a brave man or a coward, and whether lie bad 
died a violent death or no. For it was mily tlie courageous and those who had been killed in light 
or had been strangled who could win through to the mountain which w'as ilieir paradise. Fearful 
monsters beset the dead man's path, by wdiiun he is ptmnded with stones, snditen with an axe* 
speared with a reed, and so forth, ff he is a coward he is chased by two she-demons will) great 
teeth, and cannot leap over the net spread for the shades by two other supernatural females. 
Should he have died a natural death he may be sent back to the earth to retiieve his error, 
but if he passes through all the trials he reaciies the river of forgetfulness. vrhicJi removes from 
him afl the sadness he may feel at Iteing separated from his relations. The shade cm liis jemmey 
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has several oppffrtmiities of knowing whether he siioidd wait for his wife, or whether she has 
brought disgrace upon him by refusing to bo strangled at his funeral lie has to [ka-ss oi-cr a 
bridge under which lies a huge eel; if it remaitis motionless he waits, hut if it wrillies he liurrjes 
on* lamenting the unfaitlifuines« of bis partner. Again* he has to cast a stone at a certain tree : 
if he hits it he sit# down until the woman can ov-ertake him : but a miss betokens tliat she is 
fonder of life ilian of him. A rather pretty conception is that of a great tree which overshadows 
llie path at a certain spot; on the hrtmche# of this hang the souls t*f little children who have 
died before their f>arents* waiting for their fathers and mnthere. As soon a.s the mother of one 
approaches, il dmfis down and goes on wi.ti her to the alx>de of the de*ad. But these beliefs belong 
to the past: what is left consists of a certain number of minor superstitions and a few ceremonies, 
of which, perhaps, the ftre-waiking ceremony, practised by a particular tribe on the island of Daqa, 
k tlie most interesting. A shallow pit is dug. about thirty feet across, which is filled with 
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alitfmaTe layers of timber and stones. Tlie timber kindled, and. after it has burned for alxmi 
twelve hours, the embers are removinl and the fjlow'ing stones are levelled with poles of green 
wood (see illustratiDti on {.'lagn los). A body of twelve or fourteen men. members i>f the privileged 
tribe, iidvance. and walk round and across the pit on the stones: they go (Jiiite slowly, and remain 
til the pit for fully a minute (see illustration on page iot), Tlie ceremony was carefully watclied 
by the Hon. W. I.. Allardyee, C..U,G., in tqo^, and there was iui doubt about its genuinGnoss on 
tliat occasion. A handkerchief laid on one of the stones was charred in a few’ seconds, and a 
(hermometer suspended tjver the pit registered aSo'’ Falir. when the solder melted and it fell, The 
observer examined the legs and feet of the performers both before and after itie ceremony, and 
lusured himself that no preparation was rublwd on them. In spite of tfje heat the hair on tlieir 
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legs was not e.-en sing«]. When the walking is over leaves and vegetables arc throw n on ,he 
stntics and cooked for the feast which terminates the proceedings, .Mr. .Mlardyce fmtls a partial 
exr)lanution of (he feat in the fact that this village is sheltered from the jirevaillitg winds, and the 
rocks on the lieach. iii«n wbkli the natives walk l^refcM^t, ktome heated hy the sun to sncli a 
lempeiiiture tliat a Euro|»an cannot lay his ham! on them, L'nder these conditions the natives' 
leet bc'come calloiLs; hut it must k iidinitlccl lliat they .ire |iut to a verv severe test at the 
ceremony rlescrikd akree. The belief in wHtchcraft dies very hard amongst every pefrpk which 
ha.s held it^and, indeed, instances of sorcery still rjccur, llunigh thev are k-c«ming rarer and if a 
man conceives the idea ^_iiat he has Wn Switched he will invariahlv take to Ids mat and die 
unless fie con fortil)- tiis spirit hy nhiaining a cotinter<hann from another, or perhaps the same 
wizard. Tliere is .ilso a curious belief in the existence of " lepcr^ccmes," by means of which thJ 
ovmcr is stipposerl tn have (lie imwer of infliciing the disease ui»on whom he 
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CHAPTER ni 

POLVA'ESfA tindnillni/ % 7, ATflOl JOVCE, M.A., FJt,AJ. 

domaw of M«kn<sia and proceed ijastward. we meet an entirety diflerent people 
tnhalMttng the groups of islands scattered over tlie Pacific Ocean, the Polynesians Close to Fiii 
ai^ the Tougan Samoan groups Further east still are the Cook Islands, the Tahitian Rroup 
pf Islands; and tinally, in this direction, Easter Island, the loneh- 

outlier o( the Polynesian doniam. Almost as isolated in the north are the Hawaiian Islands - while 
fer to the wuth-west hes New Zealand, the greatest of the Pacific blantb. North-west of 
Polynesia and north of .^lelanesia lies Micronesia, which includes the following groups • the Carolines 

In T ‘-“^vr ? ^ 

I^ups “ * ^ ^ which is strongest in the western 

^hefs of Pol^^ia. certamly those of greatist mterrst, and the rest are becoming obsolete so fast 
t^l It IS difficu t to speak of them with exactness. All the Pol>>nesians are now Christians (with 
the exception of a few Mormons), and since nearly all their customs, and especially their polltial 
sy-stem, were bas^ upon their old religion, the overthrow of the latter hirLiiihed in ^he dis- 
ap^ranco. for the most part, of the former. Micro.,esia has sudemd less change; much of the 
primitive life sulJ remains, and though Christianity lias made considerable progi^s here ab^ vet 
ves^es of the old beliefs arc still to be found, especially on the remoter islands 

Tim ilte« and uniamenu nf the Polynesians have undergone considerable’changes since the 
drscorcry of the viands. In this region, where the climatic conditions are so benign, the question 
of garments as protection for the body hardly arose, and ornament pure and simplf took th7^t 
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place. .Most im|>ortant of all wa^ the tatioo ; noi to be tattooed U'as a disgrace, aiitl the applicatiata 
of the de^i^s invariably partook of the nature of a reli^OU!^ ceremony, durinj^ which the patient 
was subject to various taboos, the latter in places extending also to the. other members of bus 
village. With the exception of New Zealand the process was prartlcally tJic $amo tiiroiighout Poly¬ 
nesia ; the implLitiieitt was a sniall tool like an athce in sliape, the blade of which was of bone, 
fumisherl along the etlge with a number of testh. Bone is stlJl used in Samoa, hut in Micronesia 
steel nt?pflles are becoming conmion. I'he operator, a professional, and highly respected owing 
to Jjis profession, sketches out tlie design on the l>ody, and then taps in the pigment by striking 
the nectlle'' with 1% small rock The pRKLSS tismlly occupies several months, owing to the pain 
of the t^u^ratiou and the ^verity of the inikvmmation which supervenes. During the proceeding, 
a chorus of girls sing^ the ritual songs, 141011 which in early days the success of the operation was 
to a large e.xtent stipposcd to depeniL In Ehe Marshall Islands, a number of yimtiis are tattooed 
in company at a special s*?a£on of tht^ )ear ; offerings of food arv tnade to the gocLs^ for the gods 
of tattoo stand verv' high in the local pantheon, afsd a special hut h btiitl ior tlie operation. The 
Maori form of tattoo, cailod differs from that found elsewhere in Oceania in the fact that the 

adze-5thape^:J ‘neetUcs" are not turnishci.l with teeth, but with a straight cutting-edge, \Mfh 
these, groos'e^ were scorwl in the skhi, nind the opc^ration was therefore more severe. The whole 
face was covered with iiitricatc spirals and lines, even to tin- lips fsee illtLstration ott page 127^ 
where the pain attendifig the operation was particularly acute, in New Zealand tattoo was iiie 
prhdlege of the ruling class, and the patient was subject to the most rigid taboos. He became so 
charged whU holiness that he dare not touch hiii own k^cKl lest it might prove fatal to him, and 
was therefore fed by a retainer, Spcsdal wiwlen funnels, linely ornamente<l wltli carving, were 
providetl, by means of which lie w^as fnmishetl with drink. The tattoo of chiefs plnyctl an 
interesting part in the early intercourse beiwecn the Maoris and the Europf^ans; dneuments exist 
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relative to the tran^ter of land* 
which bear as the sigrtature of 
a chief a pnrtion ot Ills face- 
tattOf> capietl by his outi 

hand. 

In regard to the jewelltTy 
of the i\slyncsian^ the most 
noteworthy item U the 'Sl^ori 
fih\ which is made of jade 
(see illustnirion on this psige). 
The iiki, a small, grotesrjue 
figtire, suppoMfd to reptesent 
the primitive ancestor, was 
visually worn round the nock 
by the heail of a family, and 
wai Jiatiilcfi dowm frotn yenera- 
lion in gLiiiTation as a verj' 
precious Lcirtuunir There arc 
still some in the fiossossion 
of natives who can rarely be 
temp lei I to part with rlicm. 
Mar-rornaments of the same 
material are worn* htil the 
extreme of this tomi of adoni- 


A MAORI TIKI 
riS* TAl Im « oc’cli 

<.nd clirrltlicdi »H IwinpOTn nnd 
wiarn maiuIIjt br hc4id at iIie t 


nient is found in tJie Marshall 
Islanib, when: the natives eii- 
Istge the holes in their car- 
lobes to such an extent Ehat 
they can in some cases be 
pass(!d over the head. .\fi 
oniamciit reserved for indi¬ 
viduals of high rank, charac¬ 
teristic of Ton^a and Samoa 
(and also Fiji), is a necklace 
of wliales' teeth, parcil do^m 
to form thin, curt^ed, claw-like 
pendants ; while the Jlaori of 
§ooil family has the right to 
wear in lits Imir the feathers 
of the //MfiTr-bird. (Jne of the 
prettie^jt traits oi the t>i;ean- 
iaiLS is their love of flowers 
as personal decoration , anil 
this is seen especially ainong 
t he Hawai inn;*, w^ho prepare 
Irtish garlands every tlay. A 
fretjueni sight when a steamer 
leaves is it number of natives 
In fnmicsr days these garlamls 


loading a departing friend with these fragrant Trjhiite5 of affection 
w-ere often made of brighily-tokjured featJiers, hut they are now rarely lo ix- seem Shells are much 
used (or making necklaces, either entire, or. as In Micronesia, cut into fimalj clisc.s and strung on a 
string. Ifie labour of preparing the latter is considerable: the shell is broken into convenient 
" hich is Ijorcd wiih a rude form of pump ilriil and then rediiced to a neat drde 
►jr, L^MI pLrii:>uiii^. liut in the tiiliK'rts the most vnaluable form of necklace is that computed of 
the inebor-teeth of deceased ancestors, and these are greatly treasured. 

With regard to cluthiiig proper, this, to spciak guiieraliy o| Polynesia, consisteti of luau and tapa. 
and both are still employed at <lances and oij coremonial occasiemB. The wcll-ktiowm Uipa is akin<) 
uf felt, ofti u as hue as paper, prepar^^l from the Isark of the [japer mulberry. In adriition lo being 
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used for clothing, if is ustnl 
also for the manuracture of 
screens to keep off mosquitoes. 
In regard to ordinary dress ai 
the present time, the mer 
wear a waist-doth of European 
textile and a singlet, and coats 
and trousers are becoming 
more and more common ; 
while for the women, a waist- 
Icss gamient, called theAo/oiii, 
resembling a nightdress more 
than anything else, is tJic 
Cosiittne de rigiieur. The eiiriv 
cfothing can still be seen at 
dances, iHjwever, and apart 
from the towns the men 
usually dispense with the upjnrr gartnem. The introduction of clothing modelled on European 
lines has been fraught with disastrous consequences for the Polynesians. The use of coc«nut-oil 
on the body declined, and influenza and pneumonia made terrible inroads upon the population. 
Among the higlilV'CivilLted Tongans, where frock-coats arc no unusual spectacle, the primitive 
mat is often worn over the European costume on ceremonial occasions. It is a strange survival 
that many ot these mats arc in anything but good repair, and it points to the days wbeti a commoner 
of substance hid his wealth under a pretence ot poverty lest he should attract inconvenient attention 
on the part of his chief. In Xcw Zealand tapa was never manufactured, for the bland providnjd 
a better dress-material in the sliapi; of flax. In die old days Iwtli sexes wore a kik of this flax, and 
a shoulder cloak, often ontamented with feathers, which was discarded during w-ork or dancing. 
S’o less than si,xty different forms of fla,x were distinguished by the natives, and the weaving of 
garments, carriwt out principally by the women, partook of the nature of a sacred ceremony. 
It was taught by special priests, and the various stages of weaving had their appropriate 

incantations : besides this 
there were the inevitable 
tabfxjs to be ol^rved, neglect 
of which was visited by 
supematuraJ punishment. In 
Micronesia, though lapa is 
manufactured in a few places, 
clothing consists of leaves and 
mats. In the Marshall Islands 
tile old costumes are rarely 
seen, but are composed, in 
the case of the tiieii, of two 
leaf fringes connected by a 
band | the band is passed 
between the legs, and the 
fringes are drawn op through 
a belt, over which they fall 
duwn before and behind. This 
coiturne allows the uttem on 
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the exterior ol the to be seen as the 

wearer itioves^ The woman^i^ costume ronsists 
oi two rnats^ worn before autl beliind (sec 
illu!>tration on page iiij. In the Gilberts tJie 
practice is exactly tiie reverse ; mats are worn 
by tlie men, while thr women vvear kilts of 
pandaiius leaf. In the Cart>hnes, liowever, a 
J[>om makes its appearance, and the clotJhng of 
the men consists in hcautiiully-woven girtlks of 
vegetable fibre, wiiilc their costume for n-re- 
menial occasions, which may i^till Iw seen, is a 
petticoat of coconut-leaves prepared as follows : 
The leaves an? cut into narrow strip6, vvhich tire 
well soakird ajui then scraprtl svilli a shell to 
render them supple. d'lK^ir-c are often dyed a 
hrigJit yellow with turmerir, and each strip i?- 
i^metiine^ elaborately crimped by pinching veith 
a bivalve shell. The national costume oi the 
women is a wide skirt of woven hark n.‘aidhii |3 
from the waist to the knct^. thie peculiar 
iriistom relative to the toilet dcscrvi^ special 
men Lion. In the Gillw^rt fslands the women 
collect on the reef a spi'<‘ic^ of worm, which 
I’ontaiits a huge quantity of iodine. This worm, 
when rubbed on the l>orly, imparls to il a 
perfume which i-s snpjitosed to add greatly lo 
the atlractivcness af the wearer. 

It is a comincjii i.ustimi in t*ol>Tiii=*sia, wlaeti 
the time for the birth of a child dmw.s near, ftJt 
the woman to return to her family; in Samoa, 
she is carefully watchwl by her relations, and 
is not |>urmtttc<i to eat aJone or to go anywhere 
unattended. "* Wise women, generally ofFiciate 
at the birth of the rhild. and in S(jme places tfie 
whole village is present- -\s a rule all goes 
well, and a few liours aftenvnrds I hr mother is 
suffit:ientEy recoveretl to bathe vrilh her baby tii 
the seiL The first food which the child receives 
is the juice cxpressetl from chewiHl coconul, and 
on this it siiliKsists for S4>me da>*s until the 
mother's mtlk is consitleri'd hi for it. Thn 
question is decided as follows ' A little of the 
milk is mi-xed witli water ami a couple of hot 
pebbles arc droppe<l in ; if the nii.'cture shows 
any jiigns of curdling il is ronsideretl still unfit 
for the chitd'^ non sumption. In former tfays. 
the advent of an inlant, more particularly fd 
a daughter* was not everc^where hailed with 
delight j and in somt- islands! the practice of 
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infanticide wa:^ already beginntii|^ to have a scrigtts efJeiJt upon the population wJien it 
checkctl by tht* mi^sionarte^^ TUU; was partictiUrly the In Tahiti, where tlicre was a |Mrctjliar 
socieh" entirely given: gwr to the arti of plea_siire, the nurntuT?^ of which wcfl- bound to dc!sitroy 
their offsprijig, Wlicrc infanticide prevailed, the dangerous time for a child was the firat few 
hours of iis life : unless it ivere immediately desin>yed it was usually allow'cd to live. In Samoa 
each epoch of a chihrs life is marked by a feast. As soon as it is able to sit up, the (Xcastoii is 
celebrated by one of these eiucrtainments, its first efforts at crawling by another, the first time tint 
it stands by a thirds and s^j sin. fn Xc^v ZeaJalld^ the sons of chiefs attended a sort of college, w'here, 
under iht su[)erinteudence of one of ihe priests* they learnt the long genealogies and mythology 
w'hkh contained the history of tlicLr race. For the most part the help their fa tilers in fi.shing 
or in the plantations, w'hile the girls collect focrtl on tile reef, fetch water from the vcells, or cicciipy 



themselves in the manufcicttire of mais and In Samoa th& etlucation ot the hoy's include^' 

n cookery class, for it is cunsiderod proper that a man shouhl krimv how to prepare food. Bui 
ehilflren have an easy time, such lask.s as tliey iM-rfom have miidi the air of play, and there are 
plenty of amusemetits in which they can engage. 

Of the recreations oi the Polynesians the dance ranks first in importsmcp!; not onEv was it the 
inevitable aeeompaniment of all oceasinn.v of ceremony, but often arose spontaneuiisly as the con¬ 
clusion of I he flay':s programme. As in classical dancing the movements of the feet, to speak 
gcncnilly, play a minor role, the hands ami arms lieing empbycil as the chief medium of expression. 
This is particularly seen in the situng-iLinccs whkli are especially characteristic of Samoa, though 
inferior performances of tlie same kind may be wiiiH-sscHl in parts oi ilicront>^ia* In Samoa the 
inhabitants oi one locality will often invite those oi another to a dance, and thi‘ proceedings, whidi 
are marked by great formality, nsiiaJly commence with one or uuire cif these sitlmg-dances, in which 
theTaupju.aLcompanied by ten other girls, play^ the part of leader. On such ceremonial occasions 
she, and the heir of the Icn al chief* if one be present* wear the peculiar head-dress of human hair, 
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with three wands, ornamented with pcarJ-sheU, projecting from the top, and the band of iridescent 
sJiells across the forehead (see illustration on page 125)* A chonis seated l^ehind the performers 
accompanies them wth songs* marking the time by beating upon mats rolled round a lengtlj 
of bamboo. Standing-dances follow, which arc mimetic in character, and represent the 
pursuits of daily hfe, 5ach as hsh-speariTig and turtle'Catching, being, in fact, drama in 
embryo. The moveiticnts of the dancers arc graceful in the extreme, and tlie tame o[ an 
e^xpert Taupou spreads far heytiiid the limits of her own isliind. Sealed dances may also be 
witnessed in New Zealand, and here a chorus oi girls will portray the incidents of a canoe 
voyage, or s*3mc similar proceeding. Peculiar to New Zealand are the ^01, small balls of flax 
wrapper! in leaf suspended from a short string, ot vvhicli each dancer holds two These are tivirled 
round in perfect time, and the rhythm of the song is marked by striking them against the aims. 
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legs and botiy with a precision which must be seen tn be believed. .-Vnother " dance,' which 
requires much practice, is jierformed by four prls who sit in a square and throw four staffs in a 
compiicatdl figure from hand to hand in time to (he song wdiich they sing, Somewliat similar is 
the hand-clapping dance of the Gilbfrt Islands, in which four porformem keep time tn tlieir chant 
by striking one another's hands in a sort of dabarate pat-a-cake."' Of the more vigorous t>TPes 
of dance the /j«/a of Haw^aii ma^" be mentioned^ w^hich b chiefly interesting from the fact that the girl 
dancers wear the old leaf kilt and the flower garlands^ which constituted tlie graceful costume of pre^ 
civUizediJays. For displays of energy, however, we must turn to the dances of the men, and in such 
performances the New Zealanders were unsurpassed. The past tcciijeisemployefl advisedly, because* 
though 5uch dances as the w^ar-dance are still to be seen^ they arc mere survivals of those of the 
early part of the last century* when the stamp of a hundred feet smiting the canh literally as one 
caused the ground to shake, and tho dktortion of the dancers' features, produced by rolling up ihe 
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eyeballs and protruding the longue to an 
extraordinary extent (both of which were 
practUod as desirable accotnpli5hinc:nt$)H 
robbed ilicm of all human liemblance. 

But besidt^s dancing, the PolyrK^ians 
had many othei- iimUacmcntSt some oi 
which, such as kite-flying, top-spiniiing. 
wrestling, walking on stilts^ cat’sH^radle 
and asking riddles, they shared in common 
with the youth of civili/cil countries. 
One or two games, how^ever, are worthy of 
spociaJ mention. The pjame callwi Lafo+ 
played in Tonga and Samoa, came origin¬ 
ally from Fiji. For tlih game a palm- 
leaf is split dowm the middle rib, annJ the 







tivo halves laid on the ground with the 
rib-ftcclinns outward; over them is spread 
a long mat, and two players take their 
seats at each end, Tlie pair at one end 
each receive hve coconut discs, gratluated 
one starts the guttie by thrmving 
lEest disc as neat as pr^ssible to the 
end of the mat, the other casts Jus corre^ 
sponding disc so as to lie nearer the edge, 
or to knock hJs adversary's off+ They 
continue throwing the di^cs alternately in 
order of and he whost' disc lit“S nearest 
the edge at the finish b Ihe winner; the 
pair at the other end then take up the 
game, ^ill in which is siiuwn by making 
** breaks " off the sitle-cilges uf the mat 
where it b raised by the tiiulerlying pidin- 
leaf rib. 

(James with balls not uncommon. 

In tbe Gilbert Islands sides are lormid 
of piayere of the same sex* and tlir ball 
consists of a stoutr sixappi'd in clutb and 
then in cocontit-fibrc string, tine player 
throws up the ball and strikes it with his 
hand in the direction of the other side, 
if it is caught^ the Utter s<:ore a jwiint ; if 
missed, a point is scored by the party of 
the thrower. Swinging games are witie- 
spread in Folynesin, and an interesting 
variety of this Amusement hmnd in tbe 
Gilberts. A rope is made fast lo the top 

of a sloDinc! palm-tree, u-nrl in a big lit at , ■§ f l ^ i 

tL €ii/« mat u to (omi a scot for a girl. As .Kt; swings ioruard one of a niimlwr of 

young nteit storings up and clings td ihc tope, aexx^mpanying her m her npunrd flight ; as they near 
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tbtf ^ound he drops off. to be replaced on the forward swing by another, and so tin; game continues. 
An elder, wlien asked why jt was a girJ who invariably occupied the swing-seat, replied that other¬ 
wise tlic v'ouiig men wotild not care for the game t 

The march of civiliaation iias been marked by the introdnctioti into the Pacific of cricket, anti 
in Tonga the game took such hold that it had to be limited by law to Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
A game whidi has a Western flavour, but which dates from the old pre-European days, is model 
boat sailing. This is found in Samoa, hut ts more keenly practised in Micronesia, Special boats 
are built for it. corresponding in type to the usual outrigger craft of the district, but differing ir 
the relatively inimnnse length of the outrigger and the enormous spread of sail in comparison 
with the hull, .4 certain season of the year is set aside for tho racc;s, and the emulation Is great 

between the owners of these diminutive craft, 
and even between village and village, A sport 
much practised in the old days in Hawaii, of 
which the traces may still be seen, is toboggan- 
ing. This must have biMn an amusement of a 
most breathless character. Seated on primitive 
sledges the young chiefs uould dash down the 
steep hillsides at, one would think, imminent 
risk to life and limb, and the track.s left bv 
this oft-repeated sport arc even now plainly 
visible in some of the islands. 

Of all the water-sports, surf-riding is tJje 
most exfiilarating. Equipped witli a .small 
board, the young Polynesian siirims out to sea, 
diving Ix-neath the rollers as they advance, 
until he n;aches the outer line of breakers. 
Here he awaits a wave of extra sijtt, and just 
as Its inner slope reaches him, throws himself 
on his board, and is carried with express speed 
to the land. Some even are sufficiently expert 
to make the journey upright upon the atirf- 
boatds, a feat requiring great dexterity, as also 
the task of reaching land without suffering 
from contact with the coral beach (see tliiistta- 
iton on page 132). Surf^rirling i.s also practised 
in canoes, and as the psissage of a wave to 
the shore is not a straight line, the stecreraan 
nsiuires a watiT sense.” which only truiniiig. and perhaps heredity, can give. Once a canoe 
^ overtaken by a wave, a capsiae is almost inevilable, but as the crew can sivLm like fishes this 
is little more than a joke to all except the Euiopean passenger who may be sharing the trip. 

C^oc-raerng is a very popular sport, especially among the Maoris. With twenty or so 
fiddlers aside, these canoes can achieve a very respi'ctable pace, and the excitement which 
the sport engender is intense. One of the most peculiar and exciting water-sports in \’ew 
Zealand, howc-ver. is what may ixt desenbed as hurdle-racing in canoes. For this two bnji 
poles are driven into the bed of the river, fifteen feet or so apart, connected by a cross¬ 
piece, which rests at a distance of about a foot from the water surface. Sometimes a series of 
these ofetacte are prepared, each of which has to lx- leaprtl by the canoes taking pan in the 
race. For tJiis performance small craft are used, each manned by a pair of paddlers. The start 
15 made at express spee-J in order to gather as much way as possible; as the canoe nears the 
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Dbstack ih^ p^ddter tn tht bows tiurct^^s liimself back- 
wards, aiid tbcj pryvv of the boat rises sharply from the 
water suffidentiy to pass above the eross-bar. U the 
movement has been carefully timi-ti, and if I he canoe 
has sutbeieni moiTientiirni it glides over the bar into the 
water on the other side^ anti the paddlers ijnTnediateJy 
resume their exertions in preparation for the next 
obstacle. H anything gots vixong as the paddlers ap¬ 
proach the latter, the only thing left Is to upset the 
cano&p or they may receive injury from contact with the 
bar j while if they have not gathered snhicient w^ay, the 
canoe liangs for a moment on the bar and then turns on 
its side, precipitating the occupants into the water (see 
illustration on page it2). Girls irequeiitly take part in 
this anmsement* and prove by no means the less expert 
competitors. 

A sport peculiar to tlie Gilbert Islanders^ and their 
relations the inhabitants of the small island Xanru, is 
the capture of frigate-birds, which are kept as pets on 
perches in the villages. W'heti wild birds cd this species 
make their appearance^ the lame birds are use^t as clecoys 
to entice them within nnige; as they fty near, the 
owners of the decoys, conceah^ri near at hand* try to 
thrown over tiieir expancknl wings a cord to vvhicli is 
attached a weight of coral or shell. Once the bird is brought to the ground its capture bi easy, 
sinccp owing to its expanse of wing, it finds a difficulty 
in rising- AccurdLng to rule, thirty birds must be 
captured before rhe sport coxicludes. and no woman 
must approach the spot. The youths engagwi in the 
sport therefore signify their occupation by p 4 iiiiting a 
black ting on their faces. Bird-isnaring w^as a ver>' 
favourite 5|K>rt in Samoa, and is still practised to scjme 
extent. In this case a small variety of pigeon constitutea 
the quany. ft is extremely pugnaejous, and the natives 
turn this characteristic to its own undoing. A cage i& 
marie, shaped like a bottle, with an fhpen top and a 
perch close to the hmi, A clccoy bird is fastened to 
ihe perch by a cord wiuch is connected vvtili the hitter 
by a lurtb-shetl ring. The cage with the de^oy is 
siispcEulcil from a wooden franie creeled in the forest, 
and the owmer hides in a small shelter erected close bv. 

A wild Ijird passing is cliallenigcd by the captive, ami 
after a little while wih usitally enter the cage to give 
battle, when the hunter rtudies OEit of hU shelter and 
iecurcfs the open top of the cage. The birds so caught 
are kept simply as p<ds and carefully foil ofi taro, even 
in tintes when fiKwl is scarc:c. Tlus uils a chivfiy sjKirt, 
and the birds^ belonging to chiefs were much reverenced a ^1 

by commoners, who, in ^tHraking of them, would vmnlov tb^nW w crapped «.,t4PrdJiiff 
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the same ceremonious language as they usetl when talking of their masters^ Lnfortunately it 
was not nnattended by cruelty, since the birds were sometimes blinded with a shark's tooth 




have bec^oine 


with thta idea that by thi& means tlie oi taming ivas acedemted. 

Sinre die introduction of Christianity the marriai'e cystoms of the natives 
practically obsolete ; however, they never were very 
elaborate, and the great feast, which was one of 
the essentials of the programnie. ami at which vast 
numlM-Ts of pigs and mouTuls of vegetable produce 
were consumed^ has survived to Uie present time. It 
is worlbv of note that marriage in early days was 
purely a civil coutract, aucl no religious rite was 
performed, l^rt of tfie ceremony in Samoa and 
Tonga, at w'hich the innocence of a bride of high 
rank was publicly put to the proofi is remarkable 
among the nianiage ciiistoms of the world, but; is 
now obsolete. Courting is a sjimple business, and 
carried on as a rule in the most straightforward 
rmiiincr by the two individuals principally cou- 
cemeth Tfu- <|Uestion uf courtship naturally suggests 
that of kissingp and it may bt^ rcniarked that this 
habit w;is unknown to the indeed, 

to tlie Orieivtitl nations generaJIy. The salute W'likh 
took its place between friends^ relations, and lovers, 
was u pressing together of the noses, as shown in 
the plioto^rapli of two Maori girls on [sage 138+ A 
certain amount of formality is obseiv'cii when tlic 
young man claims hb bride ; especially if the two 
are of high rank- Tor ins lance.1 m Samoa^ if a 
chiefson wishes to marry' the Tauiwu of a neigh^ 
bourlng village, a select committee of Ids relations 
pav an Luformul call upon her father to inspect the 
damsel If tlicy are satisfied, a larger embassy pays 
a more ceremonious visile iK^aring gifts of pigs and 
taro, li these are accepted by the girl S father and 
the girl herself shows no reluctance, the matter is 
considered as setticrd and all that remains ts to 
set about preparations for the fea^t. If the father 
refuses the gifts, biit the girl exhibits no unwilling¬ 
ness, another embassy is sent, coniposcil nf more 
influential personages^ including the young suitor. 

Should this sccimd inifision prove abortive il re¬ 
mains for the chief lumself. accompaniwl by his full 
retinue* to apply in person : hut this Step is taken 
only STi cases where not only the chief hut his re^ 
tainvrri al^ havi^ set their hearts upon the match. 

rins time the girl- father must give way. Ihc relations of the bridi,^rc«m prepare a large 
number of gifts for the bride^s relations, consisting of property ussially luanufaciured by men : 
while the bride L- prosidc.1 by her family with a lange dowTy of doth and the much-prucd. finely- 
plaitcil mats, [uoducetl by the labour of women, 
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ttie bridegroom goes back to bis village with his 
briile. His hut is usualJy erected on a stone 
platlonn opposite the efuef's sleeping apartment, 
and one of hU father's henchmen will provide 
the stnicture* receiving in return a sliare in the 
hue mats given as dowrj'. In fact, the latter is 
practically all distributed amongst the inhabitaiiu 
of the Milage^ the mats being apportioned amongst 
the chief's henchmen, who constitute a privileged 
class. 

In ^licronesia. ilie occasion of a marriage is 
marked by little else than a feast, and as in carlv 
Polynesia, the religious element is etuirely lacking. 
In the Carolines the bridegroom merely brings the 
lady of his choice to his home, where she receives 
official rEcognition at the hands ol her rnutfier-in- 
!aw, who nibs her back with coconut-oil. She is 
then crowned with garlands ami the fc-ast begins. 

. fbc Marsliall Islands the men are obliged to 

avoid the wives ol a chief as much as possible, even llicir own relations are not pennilU'd to 
associate with litem ; but on the other hand, women of high rank who are not marriod to chiefs 
enjoy exceptional liberty. In the Gilbert Islands the men are extremely jealous, ami it is hardly 
safe to speak to a young woman lest her husband may be roused to violence, finite a large 
percentage of the people btw the ^rars of sharks’-twth weapons as the result of squ^bble-s arising 

^ from jealousy, peculiar custom here is for any 
man eogagctf on gathering palni^wine in a palm- 
tree to sing at the top of his voice; ttic origin of 
the ciistoin is said to be the following i tin cme 
occasion a man so engaged was believed by a chief 
to f« hiding there in order to spy upon liis wives 
wlio were bathing close by The chief promptly 
shot him. and the natives now- show their itoua 
fidis by making as much noise as possible when 
busy in the crown of tlw tr«.-. In tJiU group a 
man who marries the eldest of a number of sisters 
lias a lien upon all the rest ; lie may marry- them 
if he will, and if he can affortl to do so ; but at 
any rutc no one else can many one of them with- 
out his pt-miis!i!on. 

Even birfore European contact the usual 
luethwl of disposing of the dead was by burial. 
Caves were used as mausolea in Hawaii, tlie Cook 
Islands, and Sew Zealand, and the tones of 
revered anceslots were often cohecled later and 
done up into neat pa«:kets. Until quite recently 
m Penrhyn Island the dead were kept wrappe-d in 
mats and hanging in the house, hut the practice 
has Ijccn forbidden wilhiij the last few years 
Craves are usually placed in regular cemeteries 
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and marked by some indication, such as a mound, the size of whicli boars witness to the rank of the 
occupant. In the Morshalis the graves are often marked by paddles, placed at the head and foot, 
and in many parts of PoHmesia the property of the deceased is placed upon the itras'es, even to such 
valued possessions as sewing-macliincs. Objects s* deposited are never touched, whatever their 
value, lor the taboo attaclhng to the dead persists in nearly as potent a form as fn the early days 
The Maoris made practical use of this taboo, since they 'vcrc in the habit of throwing all fragments 
of food mlo the graveyard, so that they might not be us«i by evilly-disposed persons to work black 
magic against those w'ho liad (mrtaken of it. The dead are supposed to be v'eiy near the living 
and the fear of ghosts is widespread. In Niue, dogs are kept whose barking is supposed to keep 
off supernatural visitants, but the inhabitants of i^enrJtyTi chetkii kindlier feelings of the departrd, 
and build small huts over their graves, where llse relations sleep in tJic iiopw that they may be 
visitetl by tlieir loved nnes in dreauis. In the Paumotus, too, it is a comnion custom to sleep in 
the cenietcrt- for the same purpose, in spite of the fact that the habit is discouraged by the mission- 
^es. The death of a chid b attended by serious consequences for tile community. In Hawaii, 
in former days, the doalh of tlie paramount ruler involved a repartition of all the lands whicli the 
subordinate cliiels held from him, and his decease was followed by tremendous confusion and not 
infrequently lighting. In Tonga at the death of King George I., which occurred comparatively 
recentiy, a strict taboo was bid upon all sorts of occupations, and the result of this, together with 
the great c.'ipeuditure upon the funeral feasts, nearly brought bankruptcy to the state, which was 
only just weathering a severe financial crisb. In Samoa, on sudi occasions, the sea and the reef 
are taboo, and most of the occupations of tfie inhabitants are suspended. Here a dying diiaf is 
attended by a large crowd of relations and retainers; in particular, the presence of lib sbter is 
of great unportance. so that in case of any slight cjuarrel the two mav he reconciled, for tJie curse 
of a sister is regarded as one of the most powerful agencies for evil' Mourning llwonghout the 
blamb b carried on wnth great vigour, though the more serioiiJi features, such as beating the head 
witli A stone or gashing the body with sharks* teeth, are practically obsolete. Stil], a few old people 
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inav bt‘ SLt'Ji minus a ling<T, wliicli lias been sacrificed 
to the memory of some dead friend or relation. In 
Samoa, wlien an individual met with a violent death, 
a peculiar ceremony was observed at the place where 
the fatidity occurtedi with the idea of securing the 
soul of tlie deceased. This ceremony has lasted into 
quite recent times, and it is not safe to say ilial it is 
quite obsolete. while sheet is laid on the ground 
at the fatal spot, and ilm rckttions sit muml and 
watdi for the appearance upon its surface of some 
insect, soon as one is seen it is immediately 

pounced upon ant! carefully AvrapiKtl in doth, for it 
is supposed lliat it contains the ghost of the sliiin. 
Later it is placed in the g^B^'e with tiie liody. 

Of tlie early religion, but few trace? remain. Rrlief 
in the high gods of sea, sky. earth and ivar has vanisiied 
Irom Polynesia. Even the taboo, which was the main¬ 
spring of their religion (if such a term may he U5c<l of 
a negative force), has sadiy declined, ft stiff pltiys 
even a useful part, however, sine*: n efiiet *mII set a 
taboo upon crops to ensure tfist they are not gatlicreil 
until they are ripe, or a particular lagnmi in tlie 
Pauinutiis. t!h' centre of the pearling industry, will bo 
tabiToed for a season to pm vent uiiduo depletion, 
.Agricultural tat>->os to prevent ifn-ft wi re iniltrnl«l by 
various nioans ; thus, in Samoa, a figure ol a garfish 
was woven of leaves, and the linending thii-f retired 
baffled, for he dared not risk one of llnse tTeanues 
entering his body nest time he bath«l; or the tabnn- 
sign took the form of a shark, which arltri as r\eii a 
greater deterrent. At the present time a le.^f is simply- 
tied round the stem of a tree in the plantation, or 0 
couple of coconuts are hung on tlie projecting stump 
of a leaf. Indications such as these are quite efijen- 
citms, lor fbc native fully expects to lie visited by 
disease or niisftirtune.or even lo be struck by lightning, 
if he disregards th*; warning, 

Perfiaps the superstition which has snrviveil most 
persistently is tbft belief that evil magic may hi 
wrouglit against an individual tlnough the metllnni 
of a lock of his hair, a slired of lus riothing, or the 
remain-s of liis food. Even in civUIzc-d Hawaii a 
few old K.ahuna, or prieshs, exist, who ply itiis 
nefarious trade in secret, atid devtUr tlieir victims to 
the old goths Iwfore an altar covered with a cloth of tlic 
cereraonud red. A few forms of divinalion an- still 
practi-std. In matters of small lin(xjrlance. sueli a.s a 
tniitor theft, the parties conccmeil will take their seats 
in a circle, [Uid a coconut is set spinning on a mat in the 
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centra, the j)ers«ii towards whom the " cj^es '* of the coconut point as it comes to rest is 
regarded as the culprit. In Samoa exists another form of divinatioiii usually practised in serious 
cases of tJieft. A ceremonial brew of kava is made with all due formaiity. and into the bowl 
is cast a small knotted (ibre thread. Tlie kava is then distributetl in the usual manner, and the 
guilty party is betrayed by the presence in his cup of the telbtale thread. 

Ill Mjcrom*aia the chief god is the god of the storm, and this is not altogether surprising, since 
most of the islands are coral atolls of very low elevation, and the danger of their being swept by 
the enormous rollers produced by a seven: hurricane is very real. Most of the Mkronesian gods 
have animal or vegetable manifestations : thus, on the Carolines the representative of the thunder- 
god IS the chesttmt tri^;; of the rain-god, a starfish ; and of the war-god. a shark. Offerings to 
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these deities are simply laid out Ireneath a tree, and there is no human sacrifice, as was common 
in old-time Polyniisia, 

There are no half-measqri.'s with fliis excitable people, and some of the services in Tonga when 
members of the congregation are moved to tell their souls "—U, make pubUc Confessign-rc- 
serobk nothing so much as the camp-moetings and the '• mourners* bench " of the American nrgro 
At times, too. when contributions are made towards church fumls. the excitement and .‘niulalion 
are intense, some being so carritxl away by irnthusiasm fhat they will part with their vwv cbllies in 
order to outbid the rest in gendrtK>ity. 

An interesting office in iSamoa is that of the Taupoo. or official hf>stqss of a village fTne of 
the chiefs rlaughters is selected in early youth for this pc^t. which she holds until she manrii-s She 
Ls relieved of all arduous work, such as collecting food on the reef, and great care U taken of her 
p:r«ma] appearance ; she goes nowhere unattended by two duennas, for her reputation must be 
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carefully guardecl, and she i-i minutely truincd in all social acconiplishmeiits. ispecially in dancing. 
At puberty she enter., upon her duties, which consist in acting as hostess lu jwtics of visitors, and 
on occasions of entertainment site presides over the kava-bowl and leads the ilancc. 

In the Marshall Isbnds there is a curious custom of preserving food made from pandaiius-ntits, 
which 13 used as provision for the long voyages often imdertnkeii by the inhabitants The nuts 
which are an important article of diet in this group, are cook«l, and the juice expressed bv scrapiTig 
with a shell: It i.s tJien exposed to the stm anti allowed to thicken into a kind of pancake A 
nouibc-r of these pancakes are placed in layers to form a large sausage, and the whole is Wrapped 
m and hound tightly with twine. It. this form it Ls stored, and pieces cut off as wanted. 

Some of the rolls attam httge dimensions, about eight feet long by six in circumference, {See 
illustr^ittun on page 137,) ' 

It may perlia|« be interesthig to dc-scribe the method of cooking which is general throughout 
PoljTiesia and Micronesia. Plain broiling mi the embers of an open fire is of course practised 
but the real characteristic mcd.od is the foltowiiig t A trench is dug of the required sire, which 
IS filled with firewood ■ upon the latter is pbceil a number of large stones such as will not readily 
split with the heat, and tl.v fire is lighted. By the time that it has burned down, the stones are red- 
hot and tlicy are then removed and placed on one side until the trench has lieen cleared of the 
embers imd ashes. While still glowing tliey are replaced in tJie tremh. and on them are set the 
various ^es to be cooked, all wropped in leaves, usually the aromatic leaves of th.* U Over 
the whole mats arc laid, and a final covering of carlJi pre^-ents the escape of the heat fsec illiLs- 
tratiuii on page 130). After the lapse of a certain time, which may be an liour or more, according 
to the sire of the oven and the amount of f.xxl to be coofccrJ. the latter is ojiened anrl the meat 
and vegetab!^ are found to be done to a turn, in a way which ould give pointl to manv a civilirexi 
oven, tsiially. but not everywhere, water is jwurc<| over the Icaf-packets before the oiren is closed 
in and the cooki^ is performetl as much by the steam generated as by the beat alone, ms f<mn 
of cookitig was known! in ,N-ew Zealand and often pracliscd. but the Maoris who inhabit the more 
acbvdy volcanic dLStra ts are pro^idetl by Nature with a much cask-r method. In certain parts 
there IS a large n^U-r of thermal sj>rings. varying in temperature from warm to boiling. All^ial 
the Maori neeil do is to place the provisions, which it is desirerl to cook, in a net aiul hang the 
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latter ill a builing spring or in the steam which rises from it. The rest is clone by Nature in a 
sliort time. Food buried in llie earth surrounding a spring of this kind retjuirea a longer period, 
but tile result is equally satUtaclory, Such springs serve another purpose also; they are freijuently 
used for bathing, and tlie lucky inhabitant of the spot can choose a spring of the temperature 
that suits his ta-ste. 

in connection witli the subject of cooking, that of the jjrepanititin of tiro naturally arises. 
Matches are now. it is true, found nearly ci'ciywherej but on occasions the native can, and does, 
produce it by the old method. For lliis, trvo pieces of wood are necessary, and it is essential tliat 
the wood should be of different kinds, one Jiard, the oilier soft. The hard piece is cut to a point, 
which is then rubbed upon the other with considerable pressure uiitU, a gronve is jirotluced. The 
nibbing‘proceeds until the beat engendered by the friction causes the fine dust, productsl as the 
groove is worn deeper, to glow ; a Ultio dricl grass is added, which, by blowing, is caused to burst 
into name, and the process is complete. 

The interesting subject of kava-drinktng, with all its attendant eercnioniaj. must be mentioned. 
Kava is the national drink of Polynesia, and is found througlmut. with tlie esception of «>nuj of the 
smaller islands, and New Zealand, where the plant does not occur. The kava-plaiil is a variety 
of ginger, and the original rnethoil of preparing llu- drink was lo chew the root and mix it with 
water, and, in some places, w'ith capsicum sec'ds. The old method of prejiaration by chewing has. 
in many places, notably in Tonga. ,iisappt‘ar«.il in favour of pounding with stotiw. liut it still sur¬ 
vives in Samoa, where It is one of the cirief duties of the l iitijinu. The kava-riluul plains a 
prominent part in most cereinonies, and is the invariable prelude to all disrussioti of iwditicd atfairs. 
In Tonga those who are qualific'd by rank lo join in the prtKuediiigi lake their seats in a circle-or, 
rather, oval—with the chief of highest rank at one end ; tUv otlicr end of tlie oval Ls open, and here 
b placU the large wooden bowl, behimi which sits the mixer opjKisile the preriilirig chief, with an 
assistant on either Imnd, one armi^d wirli a fan to keep off the flies, the other witli severe! gounis of 
water tsw iHustretimi on page i.jj}. behind iheni in :i crowd are seated flu- spectators who are 
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not qualified to join the circle. The pounded root is laid in the i>owJ^ and the mixer aiinotuice? 
tJie fact in a &tereot>T3ed phrase, to which one of the Matabide (henchmen) ^^ho sit on either side 
of the presiding chief replies^ Mis/' An assistant ^radnalh" pours on the waier^ and the 
mixer kneads tlie vdih both hands until a suiheient qnantitv^ has been poured in. The 
kava is then strained by means of a tassel of hibiscus fibre, which is first laid doating on the 
mixture and the end$ pressed down the sides of the bowl and brought up again $o to enclose 
the kava-fibres, alter which it is twisted together and wrung out over the bowk Thfe process is 
repeated until the kava U clear, Tlie various stages of the process are announced by the mixer 
in set phrases* to which replies are made by tlie offidating Matabule. When ready, attendants 
advance with cups, and as these are filled^ the Matabule ciies out the rmme of the individual lo 
whom it shall be taken, and the latter immediately ciaps his hands to show the attendant where he 
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is sitting. In this performance the Matabule plays a very important part, since the company must 
be served in acconlance with a recognized order of prectdcnce. Strange to say, in Tonga the pre¬ 
siding cbiel is not served first, or even second, but receives the third cup, tile fit^t going to the 
officiating Matabule and the second to the chief who comes next in rank to the president. In 
explanation of this fact the natives liave a Jegend. which runs as follows; In early days the kava- 
plant was always regarrkrl as iwisonous. but one day a man saw a rat gnawing a kava-root. and 
noticed that the animat seemed to be none the worse. He told Ids chief of the matter, and the 
chief, who evidently was of a scientific minil. had some roots brought and prepared. But, as he 
was about to drink, liis native caution reasserted itiidf, and he hand<d the cup to his Matabule. 
When no bad symploms made thdr appeanjnee, he repealed the experiment on another Matabule. 
and finally took a cup himsetf. 

In Samoa the ceremony is practically the same, with the exception that the kava is chewed 
by the Taupou, or, if for the king, by several specially-cliosen youths, and the presiding chief 
drinks first. The practice of pounding the Kava was Introduced into Tonga from Fiji, where it 
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was the ordinal method : and 
strangely enmgh the Fijians 
have adopted from the Tongans 
the practice of preparing the 
root by chewing. To t he novice, 
kava is not ver^^ palatable, and 
it has been describcii as a mix¬ 
ture of soap^ufls and pepper; but 
it is e_\tretnely refreshing and 
not violently intoxicating. Kava 
b onJy found locally in .Micro¬ 
nesia, more particularly in tiie 
Carolines, where the ciTctiiony 
difTers slightly. Here tlie root 
is iKiumled^ no capsicum is 
added, and thu fresh root b 
ahvays usLdn while in J^oIynMa 
tile drink b made from the 
dried root, ihi the raises! plat¬ 
form of the large house' sits 
respt^tfuJ distance, while tJie 
days the ancebtral spirits w'ere 






Ttie :siibj«t of war must be menliotUHl. if tmly f introduce the peculiar trnnour found in the 
Gilbert Isbiids. In Polynesia, now parlitioiied among iht tivilized {wers. it is qf coup 
but in the old days it n^*; waged simpJy with the club, spear and sJinf!. Bows were 

some islands, hut wer 
u^f as toys or for shooting 
rats, never in war. U may 
be that the Polynedan ^va$ too 
excitable tu ha^'c any use lot 
a W'eapon wdikh demanded a 
certiiLn amount of coolness 
and seJf<t*ntrol. Most of tlie 
weapons found in the Hilberts 
—spears and t.kggcrs— rue armed 
witli ihark'teeth, and tJie wounds 
winch cm be iuflkti-d by iJietn 
are terrible. But Uie forinitlable 
iiattirc of the weapons of offence 
Iit.1 to the invention of a %'cry 
efficient protection. The warrior 
of this group is clad in trousers 
anti corslet of t:lo3cJy*wuvuji 
(.'(tcoiiut-libre. of which the 
latter is often fumishc'd with 
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a br£?a5tplatc con^jisting oi 
the humy skin of the sting¬ 
ray* and invariably hns 
a fan-like projL'ction rising 
behindJ the head. Wlion 
he dnnned tlit'se, tP- 
getber witJi a lielniet niailc 
ol the skin of a glot>e- 
fish, brisding with spines, 
he ean regard even shark- 
teeth witli comparative 
equanimity, alt] lough he 
must suffer somewhat from 
the heat (see iJlnstratton on 
page T19). Besides armour, 
Micronesia is remarkable for 
the devclopmeril of a kind 
of monetary system, con¬ 
siderably in advance ol 
anything which prevailed in 
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Polynesia, tJiousli posi^ibly llm mats svilh ivhicb Samoan house-builders ami other craftsmen of a 
high order are paid, and whieb arc distributed by chiefs to their henchmen on particular occasions, 
mav be it^ardcd as a currency in embryo, lint the *' coinage of highest denomination in the 
Carolines is mure for siiow tiiati practical use, consistiiig as it does of large rireular liagmcnts of 
stone piercetl in the centre anti resembling mil I-stout's. Numbers of these may Ix' seen outside Hie 
club-houses DU tftc islaiul of Yap, and the village wIlieli is the proud possessor of several is reckutitd 
rich. More portable are the lower values, whole fx-ar!-shells, and striiiga of shell discs, the latter of 
whidi ttsiulre a goixl deal of labour iti their preparation. The general dei ay nf the early customs 
■ noticeable tlirouglioiif Polynesia has unfortunately Ixeri aeconipauied by a sad dimiTiutioii in 
the natit'o popiitatioii. The 
introfliictiun of Kuro[M*Fm 
clothing and id Europc^aii 
disijasc? (of wdiit:h 
hiv?^ iH't'n ono ul the mo^t 
strioiiisl liiLS wrought terrible 
havoc H Tor some of the 
islsiiuls stu h as New Zea¬ 
land and Tonga, there h 
lu>pKr that the luming-point 
lias been reached* but of 
PolyriLsia as wdiole in 
its pristine vigour, the 
old Tahitian predictitjTi 
has coine very near its 
fulfilment : The leaves, 

of the t'au sliall fnlh 
the coral hratiuh shall 
fade, our race shall pass 
nwav/' 
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INTKOIiUCTORV AXtJ CUSTOMS lil-XATlSt; TO HIKTII 

The aborigines of AustraJia arc a iac« of medium height, with liark brown skins—often called black 
and with liair tliat is generally wavy or curled. The character ol their luiir and the abundance of 
beard, as well as other fcaturtss, distinguish tlicm from other dark races, such'as tlie Melanesians or 
the natives of Africa. Tliey are equally different from other races in tlieir nistoms. We must 
regard them as ha^ng occupied the continent of Australia for a very long period, duriitg which they 
have been isolated fi'om the rest nf mankind, and have developed their many peculiar characteristics. 
They are now nipidl.v dvirg out before the advance of white setllcment. and it is only in the desert 
itilerbr and in parts of [he tropica! north that tiie “ black fellow’s." as tlicy are called, are still to 
lie found living in tlieir natural conditions and practising their own i»culiai customs. 

For the miist prt the .\iistialian aborigines wear no clothes in tlieir wild state, though they readily 
dress liiemselves up in the cast-iifl garments of Eiiropeatti wiicn these can be obtained. Tlie men 
generally wear a bell of string made of twHsted liumati liait, which is useful to them in carrying such 
objects 'as bciomcrangs. In some trilius it is customary' for the men to wear a tassel or smaU apron 
of fur-string hanging from the belt in front. To oiher triltcs this tassel is only worn on special 
occasions. In the s^c way the women of some parts go entirely naked, while in other parts they 
wear in apron similar to tliat of the men. but a triRc Ur^r. Many of the tribia in the south of 
the continent make tliemscives cloaks from the skins of animals »nd birds, which they need to keep 
tlicmsdves warm rfHritig the winter. 
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There are many different local customs as to ornament. String made of human hair or of the 
ur o animais is worn round the neck or tied round the upper arm. A verv popular hdir-omaiueiit 
111 i^ny parts b made from the taib of small animals. Anotlier widespte^ oniameat is the shell 
of the pearl o^ter, groujid roughly into shape, and sometimes carded with a pattern. These pearl- 
shells are carried by exchange long distances fr..m the coast. Other ordaments are made of plaited 
grass and of the teeth of auimab, such as the kangaroo. During varioiLs ceretnomes tliat 

.are to be described later, the men decorate themselves in fwittenis that are often eiaborate. with 
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pamt and ivith birds> down which they attach to their Irodies by mearvs of bloorl drawn from the 
i.'eins of the arm. 

The natives live scatter^ over the country^ in small local groujrs. A numlier of these little local 
youps togetter forro a tnte. had, tribe ha.s its own name and its own language nr dialect, which 
differ consutembly from those of neighbouring tril«s. Each tribe or group of trills has also its 

group, though It may consist of less tlcm a score of indiriduab is autonomous arid manages its 
own afbit^ The chief controHing force is the influence of the old men. who see to it that the 
custonts of the tribe aie kept and that oilenders^ agaitist iJiem are puniialied, 

. ceromonies relatine to birth hove been desoiibctl from Austtalb, In o nimber of 

tnbe. the n«uv« beleive tbei conteptioo is rtoe to . ■■ ,pirit.eliild " emeriog the noHher end li.u.s 
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becoming incarnate. In some tribes it is said that these are the spirits of dead men and women 
which thus become reincarnated many times. Thciie spirits liaunt certain trees and rocks in 
different parU (d the ccnintry. In the Anjnta tribe, the nld men find out from the motlitr where 
it was that she supposes the fluid entered her. This spot is. of course, near one of the spirit-liaunted 
trees or KKiks, and llie particular tree or rook is ever alter wards sacred to the child. I'tie natives 
also believe tluit whenever a spirit enters a woman to become incarnate, jt leaves Ijetund, at the 
spot wliere it enters lier, an object called a chnring&, which i$ a Iktiened piece of wood or stone some- 
what of the stiapo of a bull-roarer The old men, so it is saM, go to the place and look for the 
cfutringa [f h cannot be found, a new one is made, and th3s> or the old one ihat thet^' say has 
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been found, l^ecomes the apcciiil c/nitittga of the child. These objects iire reguulwl by the natives 
iis being v*efy sacred. Everv man or woman has cue, but women and childreii may nev'Cf sec 
even their own. Those belonging to tlie members of a local giuup are alt kept together in a secret 
place known only to the men. 

The illustration on page 17*3 shows a stone from which it is supjKiscd by the naltvcs of the Arunta 
tribe that spirit-children emerge. If a young woman has to [jass near this stone and does not 
wish to have a diild she pretends tliat she is an old womaji, wrinkling her face, and bending double 
and walking w'ilh a stick. Iti a (]uavcring voice, such as old women have, she wifJ say; " Don’t 
come to me; I am an old woman.” In this way it is believed she can deceive die spirit-children 
so that they leave her alone. On one side of the stone there is a small round hole through which 
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the spirits are supposed to pass. AWe this hole a Wack line is painted with charcoal, and 
this is aiwajis tetiea wl by any man wj:u> happens to ™it the spot. It is called by the same name 
as a Simitar blade line which in this tribe w always painted above the eyes of a ncwly-bom diUd, 
and \riiich is supi>Oieil to prevrot sickness. By visiting the stone it b believod tiiat women wit! 
become pregnant A man who b so disposed can cause the women of the ncighbouriiood to iia\T 
children by going to llie stone and sadpr a diami over it. Similar spots exbt in many other parts 
of Atistrolia, and the Ijclief k a widespread one. In wme tril»es it k thotight that a sphit-clijJt! may 
occasionally enter a man by mistake, and in mdj a case the man genei-ally dies, though a very 
clever me(lk:ine<man may be able to sabe him. 

Infanticide is emtomary in most AustiaJhin tribes, but the reason for it k one of pure necessity 
m a large number of rases. Owing to the waiideritig life they lead, a wrnrtan fe unable to attend 
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to tiioni tlian one wutig child. If a h^hy b bom before the last one is cajK^bte of after itself, 

it is tifistroyed immedialely, I'iiere arc also cases Ln which women who do not w^isb to be troobkd 
with the rearing of a cUiltl take sulvantage of the ciislorn wdiich ponnits tlicm to kill their ovm 
offspring. In other ca$es the wTomari h:is no say in the matter, and it \s the father who decides 
whetlicr the cidid shall five ot not. When it has once been decided that the baby shall be kept, it 
is treated with the greatest atfection and kindness by both the father aiifi the mother. Indeed, 
most black children are thomtighly siwdled while they arc young, and are niiely> if ever, punished. 


CUSTOMS AND CEREMOXtES KELATSXtr Tt> TFiE KEHtOlS OF TOtJTJt 

Amo.vg the ceremonies and customs of the AusiraUan aborigines some of the most iniportant are 
those relating to tJie period be-twoen childhood and manhood or ^vomanhoud. I1ie customs are 
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mort^ elaborate in the ca.se of boys tlian in timt ni girls. Fmin a fairly early a|,>« lK)y to 
submit to a wliolf series of mstoms emt- after another, until at the cml of all he am claim to be 
regafttcfl as a full-gro«ii iifirl fully initiatdl rnemlxr .rf the tribe, ami h entitUsl to take part in the 
secret religious ceremonies from which all women ami iiniiiitiatLsl men are most riKoronsly exclmlai. 
and to liavc a voice in the camp aiuneil 

In most, and probably in ail, Australian tribes, there arc- a numbt'r of important rules about 
food, l-roni tJie nimiiL-nt a bov bepns to grow up and show signs of becoming a man he is for¬ 
bidden to eat a eertain nmnber of fomls. The exact nile; are differem in different tnlKts. but in 
gentral the forbidden foods are those that are most highly prized, such as emu. which the Au-itraiians 
consider a great delicacy, or. on the coast, dugong or turtle. Other .leUcacies that are forbidden 
to youth in some tribes are the flesh of the ochhlna (tlie so-calli^l pirctipinf of Australia^ and 
of the wotiibat, eels, emu eggs, and honey. As the youth grows up and passes from boyhomi to 
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manhtXKl, the prchibitiotis are removed one bj; one. The coriiinoEi way in which this is brought 

about is as follow's: some of the older men decide that il is time for a panicolar youth to be made 

free of a certain food, let us say the flesh of the bandicoot; a bandicoot is obtained and cooked, 
and the fat is rubbt^l over tbe youth's mouth by one of the men. who then gives him some of the 
meat to eat: after this lie Is free to eat this particular food. Thus one after another the differeiit 
prohibitioEis are removtHl, Tile whole process in some tribes is spread over a bng time, so that 
it is not till a man is old and greydiaired that it is complete, and he may eat anything he likc:S. 
l‘he womcTi also have to obey similar rules and abstain Ironi eating certain foods until they reach 
the propEiT ajije- 

Anotiier oust uni tiiat is ahni?st universal in Australian tribes h that of marking the bodies of 

men and women witli 
scars. These scars are 
generally made on the 
shoulder and chest (see 
illustration on page 151 ). 
Tlie scars are not made 
all at once, but one or 
tw^o at a time* at inter¬ 
vals during adoU^ccnce. 
In some tribes it scorns 
timt the making uf the 
different sets of scars is 

connt'ctecj with the re- 

nicival of tile prolitbitions 
against eating certain 
foocLi, each set of scars 

being made at the time 
that one of the prijliibi- 
tions is reniovcfl. 

In many of the tribes 
of Aijstraba other bodily 
mtitilatious are practised, 
w'liich ail seem to have 

the same sort of meanings 
Tims in some tribes when 
a boy reaches a certain 
agi he must have a luile btwetl through tin septum of Ins nos*^; in other tribes, one of the Iron! 
teeth is knocked out ; wliilt- huuc trilies jirai tise both thcsti- srustoms. 

The oflcR elalmraiv aud kiigthy ctremonit's througli w hich a youth has to pass fieforc he c an be 
regarded as a man are to be consEdcred as a sort of tHducation. During his early yearn a N:>> nms 
alajut with the other ehiklrcii or with Jiis mothi r^ He grailnally picks up the knowledge that fic 
will riL'i^lasahunter-^knowItfdgt' abrnu the ioiintry. the difti-rent animals and plants that are good 
for f(KMk where they nu to W lounrl, and su on , and at the same time, by the imitation of hif^elders, 
he aecjuires the inLirvelloiis powers of Eiliservation that inakc the Anstnihan natives such 
trackers and hunters His talhur and otlu-r tnak relatives see that he learns how to make and use 
the weapons of the tribe. Ik h-arris also sunu ihiiig of the customs of his peuplt\ During all tlicse 
years, however, there is no sucJi thing as- ^y^lema^TC inslniriinn, a nek moreover^ tin,; bov U not 
subjectwl tu any riStmint or dtsciplirir. [here cumt^ a time when it is necessary that the l«>y 
should be mstnicted in the customs ul the triln:, and must not only be taught to know wliat the 
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cii5t<^m5 art!, hut must al&n leam to obtsuiTVi} them. Tliis ts accamplished by a series i>f ciTenionies^ 
whicli ser^e both to instruct the youth and also to imprcs uj-xan him iJie necessity of olic\in|f the 
laws of the tribe as th<se are uplield by tbe older men. 

Jn some of the tribes of Western Australia, as soon as a boy arrives at rhe proper ap: he is sent 
away ffm]!i his ow^n coimtry to stay lor some months with the p^'ople of a difFereni pan of the tribe 
or of a different tribe. Daring this visit he is lociked after by the men of the local i;roup with which 
he is staying^ and receives from them a stjit of education. This ^isil to a strange countly is really 
of euiisitlerablL" benefit as an cdticative inliuetice, TJie youth learns to know a country different 
from his own. and people whose customs probably differ in same wr\^ from those of his own local 
group. It enables him also Co make new^ friends. Finally, by taking him into entirely new- sur- 
roimding^^ away from the inriuence of the narrow circle wdthin which he has up to ibis time Hvet!, 
it ser^'es to arouse hts mental faniltit^, and literally to make a man of him," Wlicn the b^y 
returns to hb countn^ he is accompanied by some of those with whom tie has been staying. 
w'hc» arc entertained with festivities for some day's. At hb return the youth Ls received as no longer 
a lx>\. but a man. and this i:^ gcuerallv signitied by some ceremony. The group that thns under- 
takifs to took after the boy generally sends one of its owti boys to bt' ediicatwl in turn by the group 
to whirli the former belonged. A group does not, Iniwevcr. semi all its boys in the same direction, 
but some go in one direction and others in anothet, so that relations are Lliu.s established and 
iiiaintaineii betw een each group and a number of at tiers. 

Dver a great part of fLa.stfm Australia (\1ctoria. New Soutli Wakii, and pan of Qiivensland) 
I here is Lronsideraljlc resemblance in the iliffen;mt tribt^ with regard to the ceremonies fiy which 
youths are initiated into the secret eiuiloms of the tribe. The nuirie of the ceremonv differs in 



THE BORA CERI■^tO^V, 


AiinkliEJ hr th*^ who *re •prmtnm « firuEC #1 I* UpT^r^u 4n iti* ifoUnd 
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diflferctit tribes, but it b 
convenient to choose one 
nanu' for them, and they 
may thtTrfore be spoken 
of as the liora ceremonies* 
this bcinj;; the name for 
them in some of the tribes 
of NcTfli' South Wales. 

Many of the details nt 
the ceremony vary from 
tribe to tribe, bat in the 
geneml outline there is a 
considerabie agreement, 

A man is not resarded 
as a fully initiatcil mem- 
IxT of the trilH‘ until he 
has attended several Bora 
meetings ; but the first 
meeting in ivliieh he takes 
part as a Iioy is by far the 
most important fot him. 

WTien a local group has 
one or two l>oys who, in 
the opinion uf the older 
men, are of the n^ht age 
to attend their first Bora, 
it Ls decided that nne shail 
beheld. Once the decision 
has been reachctl, tlie pre¬ 
parations begin to be 
made, ahhongh it ^vill 

probahlv he some months 
hefon^ the mootmR actmllv ««■ A niL-clinp to be wIctKkI. In each tnbe 

there are usuallv tivo or three ptae«; that ure regularly- far thi^ purpose. When the place and 
the date are fixed messengers have to Ik- sent oiit tn inform the ncighlK>unng local graups. bueh 
tmsLsengcT^ general Ivearrx'some object or other that is sxTul^lical of their mission^thcr a message- 
stick (a small pieeV of wowl with marks jncisetl on it}, a bull-Toarir, a man’s belt or a bunch of 
feathers, the enstoms being different in ilifler^-nt tribes. Tlie messenger travels to the group to 
whirl, he U sent, shows his niessage-slick or bull-nrarer to the old men of the camp, and delivers 
his tnessage, telling them that a Bora vs to bt* held at a rrrtarii time and place, and mvitmg them 
to rome and bring mtU them any box's who are of tlie suitable age to Ik initiated, Such a m^en^ 
as this is always sarfcd. Exvn though be may have to go amongst people who are on unfnendly 

terras with his oivn pe<»ptc. he will not lie molested, 

Shortlv befim- llu- date fixed, the local group which H-tit out the invitations moves to a camp 
near the ;pot where the Bom ii^ to be field. The initiated men then set to work to prepare the 
Bora ground. The plan of this differs somewhat in different parts. In the most muaf form the 
Bora ground consists of three parts. Tin* first b a large circular space, carefully clears! and 
smeKdht’d. and surrouiidetl with a low embankment of earth, The swond is a pathway, often of 
considcrabh* length (four or five houdred yardsl. leading away from the large circle into the bush. 



TOOTH KXOCKINC-OUT CEttEMONY. 

In ihe W.>r.nun,. Httf m.f .md «oni* imti «■* nl ib.if treth ]<lieeV«4 a.J.1 

«»,fB ««!■ - «o.i« .■=- ihr oprr.li.n ih» .ol. >n«- t-i!.. In . p«l, 
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The tlunl part is a snuillor cleared circle, stinrounded by a low ejubankaient, at tlu- further end □! 
the pathway. Wcinien arc allows to visit the larger circle, but m wnuiaJi nr uniiiitiatefl per=>on 
01^3'^ see the pathway" or the smaller Lircle, uiuler {xmalty of death- Along each side of the path- 
Vr^RV various tlni^rinRS arc made on the ground ! these are eitlicr raised mounds of earth* or outline 
drawings made with a tomahawk. They most I \" represent differs lit kinds of antTiiaU such as 
kangaroos* emus, snakes, and so on, but sometimes gcumctricaJ patterns arc made (see illustrations 
oil page's 145, 146 and 14S), The tree^ on each siclc of the pith are also ornamented with canings, 
either of geometric patterns or of aniitials* One such tree is shown in the illustration on this page« 

At same point along the path or at the 
smaller cirele there is often a mound 
oi earth shaped into the resemblance 
of a human being (sec illustration on 
page i.), wliidi represimts a in3’thical 
being whose name in some tTibi's h 
Baiame, and whom vre ma\'‘ speak of 
as the god " or ** demon " of the Boro 
ceremonies. Accordjjig to the natives 
it was Baiamc who first instituu^ci the 
Bom, and whene\er a Bora is tnung 
performed he is supposed to be watch¬ 
ing to Sec that everv^thing is ilone 
properly, lie is Vt?ry pleastKl wdien a 
Bora is held according to the cuslcims 
he first started, but is angry if these 
customs are ncgleeled. 

As the date fixed for the i:ercttion>’ 
draws pear the natives wlio have bi.'^Mi 
incited to attend be^u lo arrive. 
Each coniingcnt as it approaditis the 
Bora camp sends forward a ini^ssenger 
to announce the arriv^al. I'lie vtsilors 
rc^t:eived with considentblc cere- 
irioriy* jKiit of wfiicli {X»iisist.s of 3 dance 
at the larger circle. The initiated men 
amongst tfiem are then sh+iwn the 
jiathway' anil Tie; smalli-r circle and 
the ground and tree drawings. On 
these occasions when men conic 
together from different parts there 
arc often figlils in settlement of old 
grievances, When the various disputes ha\'e been fought out* |h.^aoe is miidc and the ceri'mony 
is proceeded with^ 

As soon as tJie hrst expected contingent of natives arrives the Bom is bt;g!jri. It is inipKiS' 
Sihlc in a short space to cUTStTiU- in detail all the ccTcmmiies, which tliffer, ition^ver, in 
cliffertint tribes. The first part of the ciTemon3* takes place at tlie E«irge Bora ring, and in 
this the old women take a part, Vrom the rest of The procwbngs worucii are excluded. The 
boy's arc taken to the smaller circle, Tlie drawings on the ground and on the trcscs are shown to 
them and explained b)* the older men, who act as their gnardian-s throughout I fie ceremonies. 
Thi' men perform magiral tricks and paiUoniiints. whicli tlie Imys sue toM to watch, ami tlu^sr are 


THE DOHA CEHEMOMV 

Al itiic ^crcifionhei are candactrd pmIIced* luth 

mm khii uc CH^ved on tKr Uvtm, 1 h«^P< fMiili'in* iuikpMtd ka he urrr«L 
#nd aiti bt M^en wanirH Hnd UMlnUiHlrd pcr^iQrB 




XltiB ptioioffipph; Au*ir*ll 

4 >f Vl«^l im TKct mr€ aoL, 

*ZM.TM Jmi^ro^r mpp^mim^t*. 


ar CM-iofrt pt mulcLni o" 

irlM lK-t I 


Tkr^ i*4r* «tE MuflrVtf ihmc m. It^r 

» trn«fBlly tiWW ihe pc-«[llcv III lliHl ihv 
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then explained. The also see lor the first time in their Lives a bull-rnareT* ITiis Is a piece ol 
wood of a pointed oval shape, to one end of which is attached a string. When the instrument is 
s'.xiing round it produces a hemniing noise. No women or children are ever attuwed to see a 
bniJ-roarer * they hear the noise made by it, and are told that this is the voice of a superJiatura] 
being. The hulf-roarer Ls swung during the perfnrimnee of sacred ccremonit^, and is to be heard 
coniiniially while the Bora is in progrt^. When it is siho^^n lo the bo>n5 and explained to them, 
they are warned never to mention it to a woman, nor ever to let her sec one. Lf a wnniau should 
inadvertently see one of the^ sacr«i object? sLie would \X3 killed. 



\wk i>anH; aJ thr UiIh^ ■»! NaOk OgcYMlnfuti wkkie lluf nkcn 9.%t ■ rf^cTabare^- ct lalrpTiiihmriiE iht vrcwat-m. 

mni'lt ikr llm# ibl ikr wn-t hi* cJpippknt '^ith ibEir luiiicli den thiqh* ni- hrr:^ iHvkin. 

In some of tfio tribes an iitiportiint |«Lrt of Ihc ceremony consists in knocking ont otic of the 
front tcH^tli of cacli boy. In some tribes also the lioj-s liavc to uinlt-rgo a sort of onkal by fire. 
They nwy be citlicr " roastetl " in front of a Inrge fin?, or made to stanfl in a dense smoke, or else 
burning embers may I.h? lliTOwn over theni wfiile tliey aft; partly sheltered by green boughs. During 
aU these events the boys are i^'atchrtl niosl carefully, to see that they arc Iwhaving properly. 
If any of them disobeys the orders of his guardian he h killed. 

During the liorn tlie boys and their gwu’dians camp apan from the womun an<| children. 
Some pjtrt of each day ts spent by the men in hunting to provide theniiiclves with fowl. The 
r«t of the time is de™t«J to the performance of various crrenuiuies, which an? explaiiUHl to the 
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[ii\ a. 

MA 5 KFD DANCERS OF NORTH OueENSLASli, 

|„ .hr A,t .r. .how» »o0.h. .her -« Win, i«i.l..«J. 

L Irv lli« Noilh Qucctiilnn J, Ai ntfc^lc* are iiird 

TwXr .- i* <h.. .K,lr ..a Ir-m 


Ikjj's, anti which they now isw for 
ihc first tiniy. Many of tli^c cere- 

monks are a sort el pantomime 
in which the perfomiers niimic the 
actions of animals. t liese, hke 
every-thing olw shown to the initi¬ 
ates at this time, are sacrwl and 
niay not be seen by vvomun. At 
the" vnd of the Bora the boy^ arc 
show^i to the w'OTiien, and lliere is 
often some ctTemony in wiiicii llic 
w^omeji take pan. .After this each 
of the diiTereiU parties of natives 
returns to its o^vn country. 

For some time alter the Bora^ 
in some fof sevrnil mouths, 

thi' l) 05 *s live with their guarilitvns 
in the biL^li A^iid uri- not permitted 
to Sec or be seen by the women. 

Duriim Ibis piriO'l of 1 ”" “ciilloi™ al t'« >"*» •’>• S'"!'’"'' 

.1., iK,, »o ;,,, .1 Ite oUor me, U in,|..««,l ..pm Ihmn. In 

ITllm L imm lb.- n, ..• nn.lvc cmnp »nu, 1 . 

is iblv In nitcn.1 a scmml Bora. ncccssarv Iiif liini in ntIcnJ stoorai Mora nmrt- 

For lilt cm.irlibt milralion o • .^ ^ ,wrlmfmai.fn nhicll 

ings, AI 00.11 ono Im *« b ^ ' j j of llio 

on rarticT occosioib. nrao concenln^l ,h„ o, otos. 

'“lytiX^y Zt rtio ncconnl .viib » raloranra ,0 lbs Era,..-..ra « Bra «r«..ony «, 

the Anintn tribe, details ot which 
are ilhistratcfl in some of the 

accomi^nyinf; pliotographs. ITiis 

cer*rmoiiy. of ftt-ries of teremnniea. 
is llie final stage of the initia' 
tion of young men n' *bis irihe. 

I.ike Ihc iiora of titfn-r tribes, 
the KnguTtra tif the Aninta tril«; 
iu an ocrasiiin for gathering 
together of natives from a wiOe 
area. Ifiese are ealU-il logetlier 
bv tiiessengers front the ]x'inili. 
in whos 4 - etnintry tlie wremnnte^ 
are to he liehh Tlic procccilini?*. 
which tiist for several weeks, 
begin with the pcrfonnance of 
orfitnary {lliat is. non-sarreri;: eor- 
Tohorees, in which the vuirmn 
take part. Tliv corrobofctv which 
wifi l)c further n-ferretl to later. 


./J ^ ^pjRij ttAU.VFED SPRING. 

. .t. L kplhi^vic ihiti ccfT^fn •PC'* b? 

IV *i*liv»* til Nnflb Q^terr** ptw^d ibrie hf 

LlO^'o. " ^ i '^T” ■* ^ 
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is a sort of dramatic cntertamiucnt, coos^istiTig of a pantomitiiic cfarico accompanied by a 
SOUR. Each corro^rw generally conftists of a cycle, one part being performed each evening, 
the ivliolr occupying several evenings in succession. After these corroborees. the second 

phase of the cere monies begins. The men are 
now separated from the women, the latter con¬ 
tinuing (o occupy the camp, while the former 
live entirely on the ceremonial ground, where no 
woman may venture to come. Some part of each 
day is spent in hunting to provide the necessary 
food, and tlie men spend the rest of their time in 
prefwring and performing sacred ceremonies. These 
sacred cdremonies will be described in a later 
section. (Tlie illustration on page i6S shows two 
men pt'Tfarming one of them.) ft is sufficient 
for tfic present to say that they art representa¬ 
tions ol the sacred iti^'th.s of the tribe, and that 
their perforrnance at tlie Engw'ura is a means 
of iustnieting the younger men in the beliefs 
with which they are coiinectcd. For some time 
one or more is performed every day, and though 
the actual ceremony only lasts a few minutes in 
each case, the preparation of the performers lakes 
a long lime, .After some weeks devoted to them 
the actual fire ceremonies commence, and these 
hast for ulKjut two weeks, Hach day <)uring tliis 
periiHl tin; young men, whoso initiation is being 
completed, are sent away every morning to hunt, 
blit they arc not allowed to keep the game they 
obtain for themselves. This must be brought 

hack and given to the older men. In the evening 
the svuinein provide themselves with fa-c and 
secure a supply of dry grass and sticks. When 
the young men reltitn from their hunting in 
the bush they provide themselves with a number 
of leafy bouglts, and forming into a dense square, 
they run up to where the women arc standing, 
w'liercupon the latter set fire to the grass and 
sticks which llit-y have provided and throw them 
over tile men, who sliichl thcni.se!ves as ivcll as 
they can with the bouglrs. V\Tmi} this has lasted 
for a stiort time the men roturti to the cere¬ 
monial ground, ivhere limy deposit their tiough-S 
and then lie down (see illustratinn on page 
157). ITiiCy must lie thus for some houni without 
spc^aktiig, 

This performance is ropvatuil every day for 
some days, and meanwhile the sacred ceremonies are continued both by day and by night. Then 
the young men are sent away for two days, and while they are away in the bush they have to 
undergo a still more trying ordeal by fire. The older men who are in charge of the initiates make 




A FRCXi TOTEM. 

Kle bcflddfcu ■ utfccL it**, niiij ihdr dwvra 

«in ihc h^nd mad bodr |ti CMIv. A ialEBi Im # 

*mtU* *1 nalurHl ahj^l ^hl<h im MEred nU 
irteiclicn af * ecftMiH al ihE 




queenslanp 

, , .., _^Ll-- -inft* Ti^p B*Tjt** *Boiiti hft^i LtEk cwfiamB itsp I4 


IhUifbi.), ifwri .Lrf, kr iMe- M<ddl* ^Qlunift- c-*N»H*-rri -- 
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Ml r*# mi*'i */4V£ifr#<r Jwjtr^tm 

TOTE MIC CEREMOJ^Y-ARUNIA TRIBE 

Tlst lw^^ Hire mirrMAt Iwo ol kJtr Bi^ihiLcal 4I ikr triW- Or# d ihi 




.Jik * ir^ .t. d / L- i_ -j- i -“JJMtgii Lb c^nii^clrd wuk ihr lUn^ and tUm 

«»h» wllh . «r«*i Ih, H™,„ tl .1^ m.At -,ma . dri.L IH.L., Tl.» cefrm<m, Ip ,fc:„d .i.d «u,p ™ „» be 

I b'T w-affH>n or uii.|.BLlLiE#d meo. 


Up a tarut' fin* of kjgs autl bmndivfi abimt three yanl^ b diameter, Wiivii the fire has burnt up 
il is, Cf»vcr«l witii gn.'tii bib,ljes, ami on the top of These the young men have to lie, each for alwut 
four or five niinntes. The bushes prevent them from bein^ burnt by aotuul comatd with tlie 
fire, but the heat and smoke are stiflinjf. and it must rec^nire n good dt-Jil of endutanre to go 
through It niarkfully^ (Sec illtistralii>ti cji pa^<- i 6 t.) 

Thr ymirif; mtri tlien rellini to llie eamp. and tlic evening is spent in a curious custom of 
" chaffing.” as it may l»c called. The men at the aTvmonial ground and the women in tlie neigh- 
Iwuring camp slwur across to ,?ach otlivr. those of the one se,v rliafiine those- of tin? otlier. On 
such occasions a man will shout across to a woman whom by the enstom of the tribe In- miist at :dl 
other times carefully avoid, namel)'. his muther-in-fiiw, wiiom he may not so much as spi-alc to or 
Imik al except on ibis one urcosion. f)n the following day the young men have to go througtL the 
final fire ceremon.v. The women, on this occasion, pfepam two large fires an<I cov-er the embers 
with gn-en boughs. The young men mimt come eaih in ttini to one of these fires and kneel cbwn 
on k in the midst of the dens«? smoke, while one of the women presses him tbwn by hoUlins his 
siMtulders. ” ' 


fhis is the end of ihc ceremony, and after it the young mcn.wdio have now wfiiu’sscd all the 
sacred cerenTonifS and have passed throtigh the various ordeals, arc rcgartleil as fuHy initiated 
members of the tribe. For some days these mm must rtfmain in the bush away from both the camp 
and the ceremonial gromi.l. fhtring this lime ordinary njnoborecs, in which the women take part 
am pc-rfomsed every- evening, One by one the different parties of natives leave, to return to their 
own couittry, and the lingwura is at an end. ' 
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makri.vge customs 

of reckoning rclationsliip. In ^ tl,e ticanir relatives. In Austmlia, on the 

relationships by blootl atid marriage es^epi ^ The whole social life is regulated by 

co«t™^. .!.».■ r..b.fon.hip. ar. «I fc '"rlT„J ol iniermX.« .!». 

ol tlK®. The pr^-nx- .n tor a ^ s„ 

by questioning the older men and ’J ■.. ^.^,^,^,1 ^very otlitr member, .^-s a mk, 

or six generations, showing exactly jo%^ e ^ - . . I'argdv among tbemseW-es, it 

a tribe only includes a few Imndred (KTSons. and as he^e 

wUI readily be seen Eliai it is fairly easy inr.Iin<t, near or tUstant. between any member 

older people to discover a adation. ei le retail,^nsliiiis limt the natives regulate their 

oi the tHt. and any ^ ^ brother, and duties of a 
conduct to one anothtr. A man jaibcx's sister s Iiiishand, and so wi, 

quite dilTerent kind to lus mother s Prather ^ ^ ndghboiiriiig tribe, comes to a camp 

When a stranger from a distant pr^ _ * allowed to enter the camp 

that he lia.s not visited before, the ftrst i K who arc llietv. TUu old men sit down 

is to find out his relations to tlie different his grtindprents. The discussion 

with him outside the camp and question him as " - j each of them, whereby his duties 

is carried on till they are satisfied as .0 the new-CumcT s ^ ,he camp, 

to each of them and their duties to him are detertnme.]. and he then pi. 
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In iiLnniing rdalioii^hip^ 
Uitr Austmlian natives do 
not hove i special tL^rm for 
each reco);niied relationship. 
Til at, indi.H]fd* would be im^ 
possiblti, Xor do ihej^ use 
the same method as we do 

hr > describing tliffcrent rela- 

^ " tionsliijis by combining a 

W~ " ' ' . - few simple terras, as when 

speak ol a *' fathers 
bruthcr/* or a “ brothers 
son/" They use what is 
geiHTully called the dassifi* 
catory sj'stem of terms of 
refationship. This means 
that tliey have a small imm- 
btT of words each of which 
tliey apply to a large number 
of different rdations. We 
ourselves nse a certain num- 
hirt fjl dsis^iificatoty" terms, 
such as “ uiide/" " cousin."' 

. . ^ ^ ’■ ^ in JingJisb to a father’s brother, and also to a 

mother s broth..r, and niorr loostdy to a fathi^r's sister's husband. Amongsl the Aostmlian abori¬ 
gines alj the terms that they use in speaking of their relations are of this kind, and t-adi of thm is 



1 “ rj^ AifrfJhm TiPthrv iff fttT 

THE RnURS OF CHURIHCA. 

Dll Ckiwlni. ar* Hcifri nklnt* at Hhick <arK Ib»I aitUim ol • tfjba em»«h. it. 

ivT ■ llaiT Id .it»tli«t ».rl «r iht iOIh. .lid m tk.a Mlurn te 


Awfli llieM" tnmr tM- bof _ 

tlkc m cr^mcDf l» |Mrl<Kima4- 


' grandfather.” ThiLS tlie ivord 



FIRE CEREMOW-WARRAAIUNCA TRIRE. 
Tk. i:«™t«,. ,f *kl.k tfc* ™..', d„„ 1, 

r^f Hi pu^Mi* i» hfinm itumneU an catij- 


appli«l to n wty large num- 
l:icr of persona. Thus tliev 
have no special term for a 
fatliyr {just as wc Itavt^ ra> 
single term for a father's 
brother);: but tliey use one 
won! which they apply to a 
father, a father's brother, 
a mi,»t]ier"5 sister^s husband 
anci to a ijuraber of more 
distant rdativiDS as welL 
In tlic same way, they liavo 
no special word for mother, 
hut apply the same w'ord to 
mother, moiher"* sister and 
father^s brother's wife Thus 
ever>^ tnan has a large num¬ 
ber of'' fatlirrs ^* and a large 
nurnliiT of mothers/" and 
so on lor oiIrt terms. This 
fact is well kiiown to tlie 
white men who come in con¬ 
tact with the blacks, who 
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fif mtfYifif *fl [ IT, e, F.EX.S. 

iNH^XriON, NORTH 0 UE^N 5 L^\M>. 

^l4i*Lf■d dlmnctfri jiq m ^*«r«4vdiW^ %Sjiiii:qr. wkkh Iv itViawn ra i-ki- 
K«ulh* whdjn ikcf- aiv LniliBl-cd 


often do not understand what the 
custom means, Use explanation is 
^mply that the nalivei^ itse the word 
'' father," whether in their own 
lanj^uige or in English* when they 
have Itsimetl it, just as we itf^e the 
word cousinapplying it to a 
number of diflerent kinds of rela¬ 
tives. 

It must not be tliougkt that the 
black fellow tfocv not distinguish he- 
tween hh own father and mother 
and the other men and women to 
w'hoin he applies? the same mine. 
\^'c onr^lves diFtjjiguish between 
first, second and third cousins, and 
so on, lUthough we call them all 
cousins. In exactly the same wa>r 
the Australian aborigines disdngnbh wnrhin any one class of relatives (that is* the class formed 
by all the persons to whom one of the rEHationship terms b applied) between near and distant 
relatives. Tims one class of n. la rives indudi's father, father^ brother, etc. The nearest of a 
maifs relatives in this clsuss is his own father: after this cuhtc Ms father s brothers, then hb 
fat herb fathers brother^’ sons and his mother’s 
sisltiTs’ hii.sbands, and ^ uti till we reach the 
other end of the scale—the men whom he 4 :alls 
by the Itrrm father/" but wdiose actual I reb- 
tiunship to him is distant aini irittirct't, or. as 
the MackfcHciw puts h, his far-away father^.'* 

To aJl tfie men whom lie caJk fall nr a man 
owi.'^ the same nf duties, but thi' liilfilment 
of thi'Se duties is more ttr^ent in the case: of a 
nearer relative than in that of a more distant 
one. Thu ugh w e hiivc. ecnisiiti^rcd uiily one 

term, exactly the .satue thing is true ul all ihe 
othtM' terms the nativiL-s use. iLacIi tcTni inark^ 
off a certain class of relativx'S (and this is why 
the sy^ieni h spt>ken of as a ctassificatory 
systetnh ami every man. wuinan or child with 
vi’hum u iiHtive euRus in sixdal euntaci 15 hU 
rehttve, bc'longing tu mic or nther of the 
difierenl rfiis.ses* hi many .\u.siniliaii trilies^ 
ihuueh tw'eri'one Inis a ptTs<jnat nattie (or in 
some trilNis two^, tJiese naims nre nul uu't} in 
adflrcssing eacli ollnr. H one [hTsr.m fn 

eall the at ten (ion of another, he niu^t use the 
proper relationship tenn, sneh as ■ hath it ^ " 
or xvhalcviT ottar icrm U tiu- propt r »» ^ sacred HBAD DREi ’ 

ihc purlicukr gasv. Jt U tints dt-ar ihut for ' .n, ,| 

llitr bliiickfi.‘llotv I'Vt'iA' {Kjrstin lit’ knou's i§ |)i& *0*1 
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rtlativt*, nt?ar or tU'Stant. From tliL^ it tl^at ho inu^r mJirrV’ ont^ of hia relatives, and in all 

Australian tribos there aie a-? to which til liLs roiatives ,i man n:ay niarn% atid whii.:h he 

may not. 

If can be readily ^seen that if differenf EritM?s tecoi^iiixe a ditterent number of ^ilas^ei of relativt^, 
this will affect all their social sv'istem, including their marriage ku*?. There are in Australia two 
different s^'steiTts. In one of these only ei^hl different kinfli> of male relatives- are reco^izefd and 
eight kinds of female relatives; only a few trilK-^ seem lo have tins sy^^tem. in the other, relafiw^ 
are divided into a larger number of different kinds. It is not necessary to go into the details of 
these syjvtems. All uv ntvtl do is to state tfic niamagc faw fftat belcirtgs lo cach^^ In the simpler 
.system the only women that a man i.s jiennitted to marry are those wlio stand tu liim in the rektion 
of mother 5 brotIicr's daughter or father s sislerk tkiighEer rHatbn< hi ing regar-leil as 



TJi, 


lo I]r ^iFwn on m fir^ tavefrd wilh if^Ti bou4l>i. ■VlfcJnwjflh tU<e hrmf *nd 


l-Quiir ratn wHo hi'r C^Ihit L_ _ „ , i .l j . 

nrr iikjllnl. -n^wrd Im rO up Oil the ^Idri i^rtv lh^ o.d., lo 


Thtis a man marrieii a wfimaii who liis first cousin, ur uhow n-larion to iitm is 
ci^iiivalent to tliat of first couiins. Kiit tlii-rfi arc :=onie of JjLs onisms that lie may not marry, such 
as hi^ father's l>rot!u-r‘s daugfitcr or fits morht-r'i si.slcr's .laughter. Thc-^ wmicn h.- induats 
amongst the reUtivtss to whom tiL- gives thv natuc " sister;- ami to marry m.e of these- would he jiisl 
as bad in the eves of a native as marrying his own sister. However dislantly related to him such 
a Mxinian migliHie. she is still a ' sister," and to marry her wouM be to cotimiit irltx-st. 

In the other, more complicaltd. st^icm, which exists in the majority ot tribes of .Xustraha. ihe 
mairiag..- law is that a tniui may only marry a woman wtio is his molhi-r’s mother's In-olher'idaugbU-r's 
daughter, or one of the tdafions LHiuivaleiit to this. In Hits ease he is not pi'rmitted to itiiirry his 
first cousin, and is limited m idioice to a eerlatn nutnlxT of liis swoiid cousms, In tfic Itrst system 
a man is limited in Ids choke of a w ife to oi,e-half of the women of iiis own gxMieration, ail the other 
W'omen of that geiieraium being his " sisters.' In the second i<Sslem he i& Itmite^l to utu-quarter 
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of the svQiin<?n ol !ii& c»vn generation. This i$ becaviso, on the ^©con J system, the tribe is iJiviJed up 
into a larger number of kJiub of relatives. 

In mtiny tribw’s this system of relationship, wliicJi. as we have seen, regulates the whole social 
life, inciutling marriage, is niailL* more convenient by the use of certain names for the tiivisu>ns oI 
the tribe. The effect of the simpicr of the two systems of relationship is to divide the whole tribt' 
into four parts, which we may speak of as " classes." In some cases the natives haw given name:, 
tcj tiiese classes, the names in tin: Kyam.-J tribe of Western .Australia being Banaka, Btirong, Paljeri 
and Kaimcra. The result of this is that if any man is a Banaka, all the persons he calls " brother " or 
■■ sister," or " father’s fatlicT," are Banaka also ; all those he calls " father ' or *’ son " are Paljeri ; 
JiLs ” mothers" and "mother’s hmtliers " are Burong; and liis "mother’s brotlwr's children," 
from amoiipst wliom abiie lie may take a wife, are Kainicra. In Iribe-s with these classes we can 
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^ve a dtflerent statement of the marriage law by saying that a man of the Banaka class can onJv 
m..rTy a woman of tlie Ka.mera class, and may not marry into anj- of the other three classes 
fenaka. Burong or Paljert, But it must lx- remcmbereHl that he is not free to marry any Kaimcra 
woman, since some of these atmid to him in forbidden rciationshiits. He mav ooK- I 
of a ^rticular cla.s5 and of liis owm ijciicration. Tile marriage law^ in Lb a tn^i^ 

coni^idtTTTiij call bi^ put m ihi? fcjriii uf a tabk-: ^ ^ ^ 


Uw»t. n»n Ih^rrii:, » ihc chiWftn ..rc IHJjpri 

V ... a h*i;ctT fhethiWoMi .,c Kaii^n 

■' »1»« *^Wl'iniil ur, Kln,w 

A IMIJOI TTiir, niHmen a Harm^ ihc ehiWirt. JSunalu 

...,■11 .. o„lv . , ,h, »( ““ ‘Ih’L'Iy 
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A TOTEMIC CEREMOMY- WAHRAMUKCA TRJflE 

Th» nauKii • lui» njflhktJtl irriicnl cilird Wollimau* „itk whlfk ih, <• Od» man I* 

i4iqwn «krbLi4l ihf rmmrni With m. Iwig. Thk* k luppoicd 10 prapEtUk* ihr KriKfi!;. 


(I s«rA-es HA a ntrans of reflating social rights and duties. In some of the tribes with the sueotid 
or mori’ coni plicated system of TOlationship there are also names for four marriage classes ; but in 
this case the marriage law is tlLffcrent, Tims in a tribe with the same names for the daLes, but 
willi the second system instead of tire first, as the Burduna tribe of Western Australia, a m^i of 
tlie Banaka class may only marry a woman of the Kaimtrra class, but his choice is now restrieteil 
fiirtlier; itiere arc many Kaimera women of his own generation (approximately one-half) whom 
he may not marry, in these tribes a man may only marry- a woman of one particnlar class and 
of his own generation, and of these he may only marry tliose who stand to him in one particular 
relation. ^ 


Tlie logical result of the s«H.'unil kind of relationship system is to further divide each of the foiii 
classes into two sub-classes, so tliat the whole tribe is tlividcd into eight parts. In some tribes tlii^ 
ha-^ taken place. In the North Anmta tribe, for instance, there are eight sul^classes, named 
I'anunga. Uknaria, Buithara, Appunperta, Purula. Ungalla, Kimiara and Umhitehana ' In this 
tr.be the marriage law can iie expressevl by saj-ing that a man of the ranunga subclass may only 
marry a woman of the Punila subclass of his own generation, and may not marry a woman of an'\ 


<tf the other seven sub-classcs. We nnisf not be misiwl inLu iliinking that there is 



nr fight suh-clasiH^. 

^Uf.h as 

exist, hut tliL' natives have no Eianies for them. 


sn^ses, Inde^i. in many trii>« w^th this same system of relationship and maiTiage, 
the Namuyen. tliere are no such named trit«l divisions at all. The divisio.^ felassesJ 


.... I nj - 1 "^th the same form o( niarriagi' 

rule as the Amivta, such as the Ihen or the V\ athi-watlii. though the four classes tpev are 
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named, but there ate names tor two diviFions of the tribe, each division consisting of two dasic>, 
lliis is as though, taking oiir previous examjjle, the two classes Ban aka and Burong were joined 
together and one name given to the whole division formed of these two, w'hilo the classes Kaiincra 
and Paljeti joined together formed another named division. There are many other variations of 
custom in different tribes, hut these should nut disgube the fact that in all of them the general 
custom is the same, the only difference of real importance being that between the two kinds of 
relatiuaship svsteni, with the resulting differences in the regulation of marriage. 

All over Australia hetmtiial is a common custom. Tlu- parents and friends ol a boy look out 
for a citable wife for him. The first step is to seki't fi>r Idni a motlierdn-law. There are, of Cuursi*. 
a large number of women who stand to him in the relation of motlier-in-law (all thrjse wlinm hi- calls 
“father’s sister” in the first system, or " mother’s mother’s brother's daughter’* in the secend). 
\Vitl» all of these woraen he must have nothing to do, He must not speak to one of them nor look 
at her. This law is very carefully iiliservrd in all pans of Au,>itra!ia, The usual way of providing 
a man with a wife is by an arrangement whereby two wumcm of the proper reiatiorrsliip are math- 
each of them the special mother-in-law of the son of the other. This arrangement is often niadc 
Iwfore the tw-o women liave any children at all, and often fcaifore they arc marned, or in some tribe- 
ev^en before thev are horn. Thus before a man is born one of liis molhers-in-law has already 
Iteen selected as his special mother-in-Uw. 11 this uoniaii should Ixar a daughter he is entilh-t! to 
claim her as his wife. On the other hand, if he has a sister and his special motherdn-law has a son, 
lie must give life sister to tliis man in exchange for tlie wife he receives. If the woman should have 
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nut but several daughters, he becomes entitled to all of them^ iiiarrying them one after another 
its they reach the right age. If there are several daughters and he dix^ not wish to marry them al], 
he may give up his claim, and If he has a jv^unger brother the latter generally takes the w'omen 
to whom the elder brother entitled. Since there is alw^ays thu possibility that a man’s special 
molher-in-Jaw may die or may tiave only sons, arrangements are made ivhercby he has a secondary 
right to the daughters of oilier women. Each man has a first right to the daughters of one or more 
woniF-^n, and secondary or more remote claims to the slaughters of a nuiul>er of other w^omen. The 
hrst arrangeiucnt is often made before the birth of the man himself, and sometimes before the hirtli 
of hbh prospective nwither-in-law. Thus a man of the proper reladoii:ship may ask a woman to 
promise liim her daughter, if she should have one. to be the mollier-in-law of Ids son. The original 
arrangement ts often altiTwl from time to time by the pers^jns concern oil, and such matters 


email a great deal of dis- 
cussion. By the time o 
man is about twenty or 
twenty-five some penna- 
nent arrangement ha-^pro- 
iKibly been reached, and 
lie can point to one par¬ 
ticular girl as his future 
wife. The girl may \m- 
only a year ijr tw'o old* 
ami he has to wait until 
Tiihe is old enough- Four¬ 
teen is not considurtKl 
too early for a |!nrl to 
\xr marriefl. During the 
periotl that a man is wait¬ 
ing for the girl to grow 
up, ho pays regular visits 
to her, taking with him 
suitable prt^nls for her 
father. Whan the father 
and other relativifS decide 
that the girl is old enough 
she is handed over to the 
man to wiiom she has 
t>een pr^]mise^h In most 



t"' Hk .TulMrf Tnhft^/ 





Iribt-^ therp Is no spt fia) i-t-n'mgiij'. T\w girl nr lit-r fgmak- n^lalives biiilil a shelter for ihg iiiati. 
and in the cveiiinp' the cirj is brou^^ht tn him, as he sits there, by her relatives. 

In some cases ji [nan is vinable to abtatn a wife in this, ttu- regular, way, and is therefore coni- 
pell«l to remain a barhelor for a long time, or else to steal the wife of someone else. Also, it not 
tnfr«‘<]iieiilly liapix ns that a wnman clfxs not care very mui ii for her huslKiml orfor theman to whom 
she has hot^n promised, anti jirefei^ some other tnaii, .As the result of these tivo causes dupemenls 
are fairly commnti. The offence is just tin- same in thi' eyes of tfie native's whether a man runs off 
with the itiri who has already been promised to, or with the a(;tu.i| wife of, atioffier. Both are 
matten; of '* slvaliog." Wiim such an t-bpement lakes place tlu- aggrieved man and his celatives 
and frientlij pursue ilic mnawa\*s, If thoy anr caught at once the woman is generally given back 
to the man to whom she Iwlong? of right, and is unmercifully beaten, W'hile the man is obliged to 
stand up for tlu- aaicicvcd husband to llirow a certain uuinbiir of spi^ars .it him. The spems are 
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.\N EACUEH'VWK CEft£MOiS>-A{lilNTA 1RI&E. 

1 hi* li OBC nhr i^ftmankr* !«» juuifT mrn tUtf mrt hslmw |i|liimic4- ll U t^Llh lh* fuLk ol ih* fafk• 

h*wL, whlih H fcBrrtd Iv ih* intMihrri of fin* *|! I he dlviiion* vE ih* Ifilw Thr Iwo perlormen lw« 

-^t^r ■ fiirrt fl flnh. 

tlirowii at lliL“ tliigti and nnt at any vital pan. and I lie ctilprit ts f:eai‘njUy given a shiidd with wlitdi 
to ward them tiff. In (Urfercni tribes, how-twer, and in different cinainistaiiccs in the sanic tribe, 
the proci'tlure varies. It tlie nmaway couple manag^e to elude pursuit for some time, the man is 
often iK'miittnl to keep llu- woman, partkularlv if lie is a good hgliter or has powerful friends to 
support liirn. tn aiiv rase, it Lt always the woman wliii gets the worst of it, for she is almost certain 
to come in for a good heating. 

Tlif procedure is quite ihlTerent if a man nms aw’ay with a woman wiio, by the marriage rule of 
Till- tribe, is not one of those he may lawfully maTry -that is, who is not of the proper refationship 
to him, In this casir the offence is not only against an individual, but also against the law of the 
trilie. When a man runs away with a woman who is of the proper relationship to him (that is, 
whom ill- might laTs-ftilly marryi, he is Rentrally supportol to some extent by his friends and 
relatives, who see to it that tio si'rious harm befalls him. !n the case of incest. Iiow-ever, his 
friemls and relative are bound to be against liiiH- In many tribes the punishment is the death 
of Iwth the offenders, or even if they escapi- this ihey an- separatcil and not allowed to live as 
man and wife. In some iribes the law is sontewhut less strict, and if tlic runaways can keep out 
Ilf sight sufficiently long they may even be pemnttcil to remain together as man and wife, though 
it is never forgotten lliat they iiave broken the tribal law. 

It has been seen inri dent ally that polygamy l< permitted in .-VustraJian trifiiss, one of the cotnmon 
forms being the case of a mail who mHirit-s two or mote sisters. As a rale, it is onlv the older men 
Mho have more than one wife, though a noted hunter may pet several wives, as he U able to make 
largo presents to the fathers of eligible damsels. In any case, the number of wives a man may liave 
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in Umited by liis power to provitlf for tiieiii, The husband is exjifcU’tl Ki provide for liis Mfives a 
sufiirieiicy of animal fowl, while they obtain ihe vegctabift fowl. H a man cannot provide meat for 
bis wife, or wives, stiv or they atu regarded by public opinion as bcio^ perfectly justified m leaving 
him for someone eke who will look after 1 hem better. Besides his wife, a man has to provide meat for 
his father-in-law or fatlieP-iii-law. There is no purchase price paid for the bride, as in s^e other 
countries, but both before and after tiis marrinBe a man has to mahi^ presents to the father of ii^ 
wife, anti if he is in tin: same camp, lias to give a goodly share of all the game he catches. This ls 
true to a certain extent not only of the actual father of the girl a man has marned or expects to 
inaiTV, but of all other men who stand in the same rtlatiouship. H a roan is m llic coropany of 
anuther who is the father of any of the women whom he miglit marry, and lie has any fooil. he 
obliged bv the custom of tiic triiie to offer it 10 hLs fathtr-in-law. 

In Australian tribes wife-lending is a ccimmou practice, but ii is regiilatrd, hkc marnage. 
hv relationship. A roan may only lend hk wife to anotiier who stands to him m the relation 
of -‘brother”—that is, one of the men who might legitimately marry the woman m i|iiextion. 
A married man who visits another camp wdthont his wife often has a wife h u, to him by one of Ins 
relatives in the camp where he is staying. Needless m sav. it is expect..! that the ^ ^ 

returned if occasion should occur. In certain tribe- near hake b>.c tins practice « regulated b> 
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a ctirtiJHs (Tustom. In thcst' (ribts. though each woman has tine pariicular liiisbaml with whfliii 
>he Jm-s and who m the fatJier of her children, (hen: arc a number of otIuT men who exercise 
mantal rights over her. This is simply a form of «-ifc-le,uii„g, «ith the important difference 
that the husband has not the pouer to refuse to JehiJ hts wife to certain men, wtiiJe these same 
men are m turn ^npcll^ by custom to lend their wii-es to him. Thus eecr^' matrh^ man has 
hii own ttifc and has also the nght to borrow the wives ol a certain numher of other men 

Besides this regular wife-!ending, which probably exi^te in either a regulated or an unregulated 
« in in all Australian tribes, there is, m many tribes, a custom of temiromrilv exchanging wives in 
icmnection with some special ceremony. In these rases the exchange of wives, and the accom- 

frying licence, is really a mitgical or 
religious custom, the exact meaning of 


/ 


■ ' e 


which is still obscure. 



KHLltaobS BEMKK3 AND CUSTOMS 

I flit religion of the Au,strali 4 n aborigines 
is that known as totembm, which is 
found in different forrn.s over nearly the 
whole of the continent. WTtat is meant 
by toTcmism is that each triht* is divirknl 
info a tmmhor of groups of men and 
women, and each division lias a special 
connt'etion with some one or more kinds 
of natuml object. These objects are in 
most rases animals and plants that arc 
used for food. Thus one dis'ision of a 
trihr is specially coonected with the emu. 
another w ith gms^^scal and n third with 
ram. The animal or objet;t with which 
it is coimocted is callwl the totem of the 
dKj^ion. The nature of the connection 
between the persons and their totems is 
■IWcrent in different parts of the con- 
tmeni. but we may say that in general 
the totem is salt'd tfj all the ineii and 
W'onii-jj wdiose totem it is. In a few 
tribc-s, hut not by any means in all, no 

or plant, nur kill it if it In- an animal. Thus in these irihis"a jnl!'*wr*7'!r^ iimma! 

division coultl iK-ither kill nur eal an emu. though he might kill gnd eat th . 

■livkta. I, « ™,, hi, .h„ i, ..^ » Z I™ r" 

h. .!«• nite rt.™ (h„ n.U. ,ia« .xi,<. „,.l „„„ „1, L° 

olten speak of the totem as being their bnilhiT. ,\ man ot the't'.n ^ 

the kauganw L. his brother. kangarm toten, will say that 

Tlie special relation between riieti and thuir totems is shown hv a belief ‘ . . 

nuraWof tribe's, to the effect that the men have the power to make their own rt ‘ T "" 
mc^aso m numbers j so that a kangaro** man can rails.: the kangaroos to multinlv 
make ram. an.l so on. fcangiuuo man c.nmi*t make rain, ii«r can a rain rm n ^ ^ f 

.1. .livision ".ZZZTZTZ 


MAN Of fRINClt OF WALES PSLAND. 
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CERE^rO^V TO JS'CREASF CFfLfSS-ARUNTA TFlfBE. 

V I4M jnmiinw thr MUwwt MMt JBodr^biirf«!« fn fiiimbcri Ow i, ruhbknC 

iht Ri;$rtiHi:K of innl^icr w^tii ■ uiirrd itonr ihiii: J* ^fappxu'cd Jo r^prcMAt ctr %hr yrub. 


power over the rest. In one tril>f of WeSitern .Austmlia, for cKample, it was said Usat a man of the 

fire totem did not need fire or matches to light his pipe ; being a fire man, he had a magical contml 

over fire, and could ohtaiti it by tnagica] means, In some tribes it is believed that a man can turn 

himself Into his totem, if that be an animal; a snake man can tum himself into a snake whenever 

he wishes, A totem animal would never injure one of its human relatives; a snake man would 

never lx; bitten by a snake. Tlie totem is not in any sense worshipped, although wc shall see 

that in some trilies there is an organised toteniic ritual, 

Tn most tribi^s the totcniic divisions are wliat art' known as clans—that 15. each division consists 

of a number of persons who regard tiiemselves l>fiing nvEwIy related to each other by blood. In 

these tribts membership of a totemic group ts deferniiiifd by inheritance. In the eastern parts 

of .Australia a child Iklongs to the dan of his motlier, anri not to that of hts father, and therefore Juui 

the same totem or totems as his mother. In some other tribes in different parts the cJiild belong# 

to the dan of bis father and inherits the father's tolcm. There are other tribes, of which (Ijm 

Arunts is the Ix'st-known example, in which the tuttmi is not inhcritixl. In the Arenta tribe cadi 

totem has a certain sped that is spedaily connected with it. When a child U Ixjm its totem i-^ 

that otic connected with the spot near which the child Ls 5 Uppf» 5 «l to have been conceived by the 

mother. Thus if a wotnan thinks that her cbiid was conceived near a certain tree or rock 

cnnncsited with rhe emu totem, then ttic totem of thr child k tli*. „„ _ A.,. . 

‘ nnn is tiie emu no matter what inav Ih‘ 

the totenis of the latlieT and tho mother. 

Totvmic otBervanccs arc mud, more elatKjratc in some tribes than in others the most hiehlv- 
developcH system of customs being found in fim centre of the continent in tW tribes we find 
beiids in a sort of supematuntl beings who Iiv«I in the timi^ long ago. before there were any 
blackfeilciix and who arc called by .Messrs. Spencer and Gilfen ■'totemic ancestors " These 


.inccstors 4 irc suppisi^ to have Jiad all sorts o/ niar^ellatH 


povters and to partake of the 
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^ f it oi 

[- rv .i&trm/diiL" 

CEttEMONV TO INCHEASE GRUBS. 

Thli i« OQV el llif ■□eie |4 |kt Th* mrn vl iN: 

frukt divkiinn oE thir irkb? ■Hurmlpl’r hwtf^ chAtik < nvu^allikB ■ !■ kiliE 

Jrurct le Ih^ trilv 4<'AW:|Dii ori kliir fexk mrr i«^«rilcd n* *Bcrr4 


nature bKtlh of an<l of 

ainitnals; thu^ the ancestor ol a 
lizard toleink group is partly 
htitnan, partly ILzard-lik^. These 
tottmic anccfitors wil! he referred 
to later 

ft lias been said that In niariy 
tribes there is a belief that the 
men of a totemic group can cause 
their particuhir totem or totems 
to become more plentiful. Ch-er 
a lar^e part of the continent there 
are spc?ciaJ ceremonies vihirh arc 
performed for this purpose, each 
totemic group has a certain spot 
which may be spoken of as the 
totem centre, am] which isgcmTally 
in a (IL^tricl where the totemic 
animal or plant is more plentiful 
than elsewhere. I'hus for a kan- 
gartHj totem group there U a certain 
spot w hich is specially eonneeleiJ with kangaroos. At tintes the men of the group [wrforui a ceremony 
at this sprJt. fnr the pur^Hjse, as they say^ uf making the kangari^os more plrntifitl. In the same way 
tJie men uf the ilivision of whieh a species nf f^nake is the totem arc su(j|io:>< 4 l to hate the jiKiwer tu 
make the snakes increase in tiuml>er, which do by means of the cereinoiiy illustrated. The 
headman uf the: lutemic gmup is d<rorated with red and yellow orhre, anti on his head he wears 
a w Inch is a siacrtvl s\Tnbr>iic tliat will Uv tlesmbc'fl later. Kneeling on the 

ground, extends his nrms at 
full length, Jiolding in each hantl 
a sharpcni'd bone about six jnehety 
in Ir-iigth. .V man kneeling on 
lus right take's the iKUie uut of 
that hand and pinches up the 
i>kiu of lliL* ann, wliilc the |.HT- 
former with his left hand thnists 
the lK>nt thmugh the skin. Then 
another man on the left lifts up the 
iskin of that arnL md the jwrformer 
thnists the secontf bone through 
ih Holding hiis arms e.Meridtxh lie 
2^ing5 a sung nr ehann. the wor<is 
fd w'hich do not seem u> hax'e 
iiny meaning, and then withdraws 
llie bonify and the rereniuny is 
over. After the nrtinony, aoil 
when the snakes Jiave beeume 
pSentifub the men who tin not 
long to the snake group kill stme 
of the stiakes ^ind bring tln*m in 








nw .Vffrir* iviVm rvniPi^ 

STONt COSrAINEN"G SPIRtT^fULDR FX. 

Tlhc- iionc Ji Irrliirvi^al h|r ihr ^rptii'ri Iv ranEflJn I hr •pJEkli 
niitpnp th* * ivHiiifln Wtiunri pTrifiBAl. \ 4n*n 4^11 h\* hr 

m^hK child b> iTitTt h|* i^ipdlr jortaiid |hr 
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t« tho old niaJi. saying ; - See, he« are snakes," The old man last's some fat fnmi one of tjie 
snakes anti rubs it on his arms, and then says, " You eat, all of you." meardiig that he has 
caused the snakes to become plentiful sa that the tribe may have plenty to cat. 

In the tribes where these ceremonies are found each totcraic group has its own ceremony. The 
tntems arc mostly species of aiiimaJs and plants tliat are used for food, such as emus, kangaroos, 
opossums, grass-seed, etc. Jn many iribts there is also a rain totem gnmp, the men of which perform 
t e ceremony foi making min. Other totems of the same kind are hot weather and cold weatlier, 

Tu maice cold weatliier in one of 
the We^t Auiitraliiui tribes the men 
of llie totem decorato themselves^ 
0r^t a wind-screen or shelter of 
bouchs and light a bfg fire. They 
sit uitliin the sfielter Ir^efote the 
fire, pretending riiat they iire cold, 
and ^Jijvering. They believe that 
after this ceremony tiie umtLer 
IS sure to get cooler. A totem 

I that b fniu^d in many tribes 

the baby totem^ The men of 
this group ar^ Euppo^ed to have 
the powet to increase the birth¬ 
rate^ which they do by means of 
a ceremony of the same kind as 
those of otiier totems. 

Ceremonies of the kind dc- 
Sfcnl»ed al)«.ive are found only in 
the w'estem am! central parts nf 
the continent^ They are dislin- 
from all other ceremonies 
l>y the fact that eacti can only l>e 
perfEirmcd at a certain place u^hich 
is specially connected with the 
totem, and only the members of 
the totem group can take pari in 
them. There are ceremonies of 
a null ter kind which are, in some 
tribf;^, connected with the totems, 
and which seem to be found in all 
AiLstralian In describing 

I . customs relating to the period 

<.f yoMlI,, J( Stiitwl that (hiring rkc InitiTion ct-reiT,o»i« tiw invn perform a number of 

red ccrcnumies, which are =5hmin to (he bo> ^ and r^pblnwl to rhem. Tlu^e wremoniLS diflt-r 
frc.m mix- (r> tnbe. h.jt a rertaiu number of feature rrjmtjion. Tlic mr^l detailwJ 

luformadon we have alwiit them is given by Mrssri. bpencer and rdJlen, aiid refcni to tlie iriU- nf 
( entral AiistraUa. .Ml rhesi- irihcs bolide in w hat arc called " (otemie ancr-^tor^ '* niest- ance^torn 
hv«l I>ef^e the blackh-Ihnv. hrst canv huo exisreuec. Each of rliem p.art.ikes both of human ami 
of animal or vc-getablc nature: thii. (be eaglci^awk ancestor the aTtributi-. both of human 

brmgs atid ol the eaglehawk. Each (utrmic group is sup^^^nl to imve had eitbi^ one or several 
anr«tors, and each of them ha> a tiam.- that is knowti tn the iuitiaied men Ii, triln^ it i' 



i 


*' iVa/rul' J |.jwruiiMiri^i ft/ ^ f>. 

A WHO CAT CEdEMONY ARUST V TRIBE 

A Wklll cull ihf^ wird-C 4 l, 

Itfi ffw# tk#- fnTth-kc*l ftnciti.iiJl'B ikr wi1ii'C<;i ctiviaii^ vF iIie 






AVESCISC FA^'FD^IO^. 


Thp mtrn mjr i|ifenf:ing jjyit bf-|-o>E«- WHvlnir iiiLit ¥'iiiigir»ivci' on rrAb:H at fialpv-r* lar fJic- itf jfl'i dl ■ rB-E*ik¥r. ^'bffntvrr 

* iK^LLEi Ik tm balLitfird la ht dy« tc •miik. ntid U |i ihe dull of %ht tf^KnUkv^P ka a^rntf tu "iti inafcofUkf gt 

b1fM>dibt-E| k-^ gvEkkdeil 
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POINTING A MAGICAL BOSE-Atlt/NTA Tniai- 

The lxlifT< tb.i If . bMC I. d . ^r»<. wboo, it n h. 

*«i liW. A^ utUc th» W ll hr p«..r..r. oo<, b^. i« U ii „y„ b* d«» «i,J. .11 „,i. .1 .p,cld prt^ 

CAUlLOBI, AKd. 4 | ^vyfH- h || doilB KILfCt 1 


beJievfxl that tfitisc ancL-siors, a;^ llii-y Iravdled pvir th*; country* of the tribe, left in certain spots 
numbers of spirit-ihililfen. Thi-st spirits enter into ^-omen and so become bom as men and women, 
In other tribes it is believed that the ancestors themselves become reincarnated. The spirit of the 
ancestor enters a woman and is ixjrn. and the child is tims tlie ancistor himself come back to life. 
After death the spirit ndiims to the sacred stone or tree witli which it is connected and waits there 
until it is reincamated once more. Every mmilKir of tlie tribe is therefore a ttnncamatioii of one 
of tlw ancMtOiRb 

In the tribes of the centre of the continent the natives perform ceremonies which are connecter! 
with these totemic ancestors. In each case the performer is supposerl to represent one of the 
ancestors. Tlius in the photograph on page i6y the decorated performer represents one of the 
ancestors of a lir.ard toti-m group of the Wanamiinpa tribe. I„ dtal on page 156 one uf the 

fterformers represents an ancestor of the sun totem people, and the other an ancestor of the Hnken 

flower people. In the photograph on page 174 the perfomier represents an ancestor of the wilct^at 
totiTOic group, 

II the nxives acL- asM ih., nicimns of 11 ,o ta,ib „r thno .cn.™nio5, ,1., 

.I„y «. by U.O on.«„r, .h,m*lv„. Thi. k for tbro, , ,„||irfe„l 

in itw Warramungst tnbts thr totem ui imc of the 4^u - ^ 

roJJed WoUunqua This serpent b belie.-ed to be ^ big that if it to^s^'l 

head would reach far away into the heawns. tt lives nnw in ^ Li,™ r. ^ ittun 

j uses lum in a latge water-hole m a innelv vallcV. 


and there is alvvu\s a k-ar tlrfiL it may taki- it into its ht-^atl tn 


ennie out of its lildkig-placc and do some 


.Uowigl. II l,»s »lrra.iy two ki..™, tl,r „o.iv„ s.y, ^ 


on nnt? 
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oi'casitm, vvJiPTi tlicr incu iv'i;re abk' lo ilriv*^ it auTiy. A serpent that lives in water- 

Uoltfa and which rati out ami kill men and women \> bdieved in by many triixs from the west 
coast as far as QnecuslancL In some tribes it is identified with the rainbwtw and is iinilcr tho'Ctinttol 
of the men of the rain totem. 

For another of the VVolliiiic[iia ceremonies a \ortg mimnd of earth was made, and on this was drawn 
the figure of a snaite. When this liad been made, die men 4 tite V^ oUunqua ttilem walked round 
it, and erne of Uiem, vcith a bough in hb hand, sirokwi the base of the tuouml {stjo ilhistr^tloti on 
page 164)^ They then spent the greater [jaxt of a night singing and dancing around thi^ mound* 
tlie momingk at about four o'dock, the singing came to an end. and the men attacked I he mnuud 
witli spears, boomerangs and dubs, and hacknl it to pieces, till all tliat remained was a heap of 
sandy eartJi. The purpose of this ceremony seems to be to prevent thi^ Wiillnnqua from leaving the 
water-hole in which it lives. 

The above brief descriptions give ^mc kica of the nature of tJie sacred ceremonies nf the tribes 
of the centre of Australia, In other parts, cerernoTiics of a somewhat similar nature are performed. 
In the tribes of the east of Australia there is pot the same of beliefs in toiemic ancestors 

as in the centre, and thtMcfore the meaning of tlie ceremonies is different. In all cases the real 
meatung of the performances is that they are myths put into actioii instead of into worils. \Vlicn> 
the myths of the tribe relate to totemic ancestors, such as those described above, tJtere tlie 
cereinomes consist of dniug what the anceslots themselves are supposr^l to liave done. In other 
tribes, instead of mWhs alMmt ancestors, we have stories alxjut animals, and these are represented 



killinc M.^\cic, 

IntleAil 4i 4 kt^ei.c p, fiiAgliEBl ilkJi tMp br w**a *iwaiiT l» |he on OMi 4 ^ ^ 

1. A* m.dr. ki k* thu* ^Sl»' Th.. 

mi-bvi liLin ^U. 


A I k^riti jB «UHi nvrp ihi: «iLc1i: mb 

mmn wbattk k# ookmtd mn-d 
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in ccremoh!*^ in wlucU th« nwMi imitate the JiiitiuiL'i ul the antLiials. or in which they porfomi 
araiintl s. drawing, W'iiat is enmmon to all Uie ceremonies oi this kind is tliat they are sacrttl, 
and may therefore not be seen by women or cliiidren, W'n have seen that a large part of die 
education of the youth, his initiation into manhood, eonslsts of showing him some of them. Thu.-, 
the raj*ths are not simply told him. but each of them is enatted before him. 

Besides tJie ceremonies for increasing the totems, and those which embody the sacred ntyths, 
there are a number of other ceremonies in different tnlxs, which differ from both tficse kinds. As 
an example of these we may refer to the Fire Ceremony of the Wamununga tribe, a$ described by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. This ceremony is said to have for its object to put an end to aJJ quairtls 
between those taking part in it. Tlie ceremony began one evening with a scene ilmt is thus 
described. Tlir men wire assembli.vt rouml a nnmt>cr of small hres ahmit two hundreii yards away 



A 'KUftOAlTCHA" CREEPING UP TO AN ENEMV. 


The “ KairilfliIcbaf* luppoicij tn ^ inidia--itTd -will] 
ItnerlliTr bloMi. Khd |)* with, 

he nut Emt un iHr 


nt hi*„ th* i«Bi M 


from tfie ttvimen's camp. " Every now and then tw-o oi tJiree of them wonld suddeolv jump tip 
and. flourishing sptars. shields and biM.inerattga, wonhf rush madly around, yelling at tfie topof their 
voices, and executing the most grotesque movemimLs. much to the ntruKement of the others Tfit ii 
some one would make a sneering remark, or d.-ntK'rately Insult another man. or steal off with a 
weapon belonging to some ottwr man. and hide it in the senib, Younser men would snatch fowl 
aivay from idder mim—a most unUeardHjf thing under orrlinarv' nreumstanos^and mil off with it 
Wiatcver happc-nwl scened to 1w regardn.! by i-verylinfly as a subject for mwtiinent and time after 
time, with a sudden yvll. a man would spring tip from the ground, follmred imiucfliatclv* by othcR 
and rhen they would tlance first to one side and thuMi to the other, evidently intent iudjdng'bv tlieit 
actions, uiwu making themselvt^ grotesque as possible. the same time tb*' wonirii and 
children were taking their part m the ceremony, Tlic men continually shouted out to the women 
who in reply came out from tJieir bough slieltere, dancing and singing m tJie light of fires' 








jTrvm “ ITilr IT 9/ t'mf *!|«ifJ 

T-1,1 d i d" . i . L L rtiHAiniBtil flf i«tkti*wU"» worn, round KUw *«ck: m, 

Tit# fdvlr iliowfl Uto UrHi* af mixic«S |p«ifltln*-baB.E» iH Olft 

Ete^lt-kflod B.-qd Iq-kM*! u iM-qfii b|r fftrn [ ■nii 
bvllrit iqf thr i^idiitrqlUn pJaarlilEiF* 


nEin^UUBiE* IM ^ --- 

patrrd ■ *tn5liullt 


Dri#iuv Lb ihe E>pllqk4iUi^ 
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which Wt?re now burning brightly at various spots in ami about the camps. This wtrnt un till 
midnight, iintl then tite women and dhlilren retir^l to tlieir camps, anti the men lay down ariiind 


At sunnw tlic next morning, the men dccViratwl themselves Mth vdlow orJjre and peHomvil 
a sort of danct> (we illustration on page 162 ). Holding tht-ir hantls at the back of their 
heads and swasnug their bodies from side to side, tJiey danced tow^nls the camp where the women 
were collected waiting for them, advancing now on tJu^ir feet and now on their knees. When thev 
were close to tlic ivomen they suddenly ivhctded round and m, back to their camp. After this aJi 



rwo woME^ kightinc. I ffiATii, r.jff.ns. 

UflincB, iLkp Bhitt. vritb difErrncti W and *u«li fights imt y.k L i 

».A»d la th* a| mmttr wad., tn n.n, of S«lh qu«».l.^d ihr w««,^ fi-hl w^h *rw „f,ra 

htl ih* *|liri BH l>if kr.a u.UI <mr 9t l)vi> «lkrr k.t Ud naoih ■Otili iitb l.liln. It la lu^a tp 

the men. except a few old ones, left the camp an<l went into tk- scnil,. where thev lemaincri for 
a we«*k, while the women went off in another .Jirectinn, It b an essential mrt t.f'ih. ' 

that tfie younger men sfioiild see notlune ..r ti« ™i«,m.uiri„e,hV,i„r’"' 

\\ hell till': men retiiriitxl fruin the hush, the uretiaratiuni f«r tt.r. ...... i 

A iminkr of huge torches, calleil .mnwiflimnrr*. nere made hv lying 

ak*ut fifteen feet in length. A pile about twenty feet in lengtfi, r^overed with 

with a bunch of green twigs on the top, was erectetf m a not m'i - v '»chnj anil 

camp and the women’s camp. A few da.va were spent in a mt^r of "^^4' ® 

of which one is a rlance by llie women in front of tfie pole .ns sli,n«i 

i. that » ,to„ m (™, htlue'h“l“ 
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iin.*n arr {h^ on page 

1 ^ 5 ) The actuaJ hre f'ereinrmy t™k phte at 
night. After stimt’ preliiinnaricfi that arc tixi long 
to ik’jscrilse, t'^'elve men, w]io iwre to be tlie aciua] 
perfoniicrs, tiauln-il tlieiTi^^’^lv^M o^Vr from ficad to 

fool svith red aJtd then on tht^ top of tbs'- 

smeared Ehemsei\Ts \dtfi a thick coat til while 
pipe-clay, 

**Wien all ready, ejuli of the luelve 

men was hanflc<l one of the w^^JiHiarjiw/rr? (tiircln"sh 
firths were made; and the ends of the p<ilcs were 
tliniit into them unlU they wern svell alight. Hie 
perfotrnance opened witii one of tin- men cbiirging 
full tilt, holding hL> jntnmantmrri like a liayoni lp 

lIIkI driving tlk^ blazing emt intc» tlie mirbt of a 

group oi natives, in the centre of which sti'Hn:l a 

man with wlumi, a year lM'fori% hr hail hud :i serious 
<jiiaiTeL V\arfled off with tinh- and s}xar-rhroWiTS, 
rhe torch glanccil ^lp^var^ls This was the signal 

for Uie CEiiintnencement <if a general hvery 

uuuwuitimirrt vva_s bhiPiiiiK iTiilliaiUly, tlii- niin ^verc 
leaping aiui pnincing ulwiEit+ yelling wiklly all tfje 
time, the hiiniing torcht^ euntinually came trashing 
tlown ijp>!i thii heads ami tnidles of the men, 

scattering lighti^l eml>er& all around, until the 

air Wiis fnll cif faJling sparks,^ and tlie weird whileneEl 
Uidk^ nf ttie roTnl>atant? wicte alight svitli burn¬ 
ing twigs and Hie smoke, the biasing 

torcJie^i^ the showers of sparks falthig in all directions 
an[l the mass <if ilancing. yidling men with tlii-ii‘ 
ikHlies groti-sqnely lieduiilH^k fonmnl aJtogetluT •i 
genuinely wild anil savage .s^:ene of whiefi it h 
im^iossible to con%'ey any uili’t|uate idea in w'onis. 
To one ^itle sPmkI the wonn^n, wailing anti burning 
rhemselvt^ with lightid twigs, under rhi^ iiivpft^- 
sitni, srfj They said, tliat by doing this th[->' would 
prevent tJie mm fn:nn seriustsly hurting themselws. 
At length thi- w.-aiiMMJjFwi'm were daslie<.t ii|’H.m the 
ground, and their fires extinguished, and tlien* for 
a time, there was comparative cphH/' Later on, 
the s^uiie night, the torclK's were aguifi lighted anri 
waved aVtout anti i lashed Li|5ini the ground until every 
twig was hnrnE-il. 

In describing tlie cereinrjiiic:^ of The Atislralian 
alTOrigines, mention has seteml tinw liceii made 
of sacred tjbjects. Jn u large numlH':r of tribes the 
bull-rtjarer is sacred. This h an instrument made 
of a thin oval-sha|N’d jki'C** of wimiL iit one end of 
which 41 hole is IxirtHl and a &Tfing attachi-d. Wlicii 



4 CHrSOM-NORl II QUEENSLAND. 


t-lit-v clumk lot anvJni *'nii>^ in-i>iqui 1 tM-* ia tttihifF' 

■ r^i* in iImt uTftblADcr * tiH-inpcf iH-hnr. biir wicli ttm 

rniFrHiiiU.1 I>OH Wkiffi (Jir ^iIHIUJEM* «TF VEiy IfMLLLI# 
KIIFIT ■riir lif ihcEo Sfutt# ^nd iMJinfe 
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it is svvuMg tDtinfl by tntruni »( tin- string, it proUiitcs a liuttimiiig ur binding U i<i, in tart, 

simpiv a (omi of the toy that is weU tnown to English school-boys, fn Australia tho woman and 
childi^n are never permitted to see these objects. They are taught to believe that tlie sound 
which they hear in the busli when sacred ceremonies are being performed, is the voice of a 
stipenratural being. Only the initiated men know that it is made by hull-roarers strung by 

some of the performers. ■ r * »* 

One of the most important moments of the initiation of a youtli is wlum, for tlw first tim.-, 

a bull-rearer is shorvn to him and its use explained. Wienuver the women hear the- axind. it w 
a ^ for them to keep in their camp. U thus serves the purpose of keeping away women who 
might accidentally stumble on the spot where the men were perfcrmmg tlieir sacretl ntes. In 
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COMSAT, 


Thao ffiitl ^ 


OR tHJEL^KIMBeRLEV DlSlftltrl. 

„bvt KHlf jl tw • ■lu*l I" 


Id ic^ iihdi 


liite «bj«cte ..t ««l »«! ,t„Be an- n.ail.- »l tU- Sana- Bhai» aa t a ^ 

lha Wc in tiK Li fnr ilia stmis- Thsa .nstranonu am e-.ia.i-aJ]y in IL al*'. 

tlariVa from a word ol tin' .Aninta liil» >l»t iiisans -aacrad. Uka tha Ml roarai th.A al« 
an sJttd a..d .nay not 1 * saan by woman or aniiutiaiad man, I ,»»:,(*..rmsa Uka .. . . 
shown on paeo ij^a oitan omann-nta.i «-i.b dosigns ansmvad on tbam by maa..a ..I ' “"k « 

a pointed ^a. VL t.ibos of Canmal and Woalaan Aaa.ral,a, latga rf„.a,„j. a.a olu-n osad 

iti tlic Ct'jneiiioriitrs illii^tratioos on 134 ^ ^ 4 i« i i i i rr-, -i, 

In tin. Arunta .riba tin- anatoms ammaatad ns.b riiaaiasa «ra wry' IngWy ' ‘‘“J 

nuui.-nmaan nr cbild baa a rbiirragn tlia. ia spcaialla assicatad witl. litm. 1 ha notiicn amt 

. , 11 H f». rstaa, i.vd.n ilidr own. Ah the duttinga Iwlonging Co a 

children are, of course, not allowed to see even mur L'anonra-i 

, a ■ I u-his^h itsulf IS Kicredri Tliikj ii a k^ngaffiMi, 

lotemic fjrtiiiD kfipt in a sptciaJ plicfi, wi , i. * % t 

when followed by a hunter wure^to approach one of ihtse slore-p aces, le imcr wou i n * 

follow it nr kill it. Tliest objects are most carefully ireasurecl by the natives, wim roganl l ien, 
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as their most precious possessbus. l>uriri^ the sacred ^ceremonies they me brought uut ojul Iwkeil 
at aori iiaiidled, and at such times Ute natives speak only in whispers ami niainUtin thfc most 
solemn demeanour. A totemic group wilJ surnetiincs, as a great qumpIJment, lend its chiiringa to 
anotJier group. When they are returned to the there are many soJemn ceremonies, as 

sliowD on page 158. 

Another sacred object that has been referred to several times is the wanmga. In its simplest 
form this consists of two sticks tied togetlier in the middle to form a cross, on which is wound 
string of hair or fur to make a web. \ smah of this kind is shown in the iUiistratioTi 

on page 170, where it is attached to a stick that the man bolds in hts hand. Another 
example may be seen on page 171 worn on the head of the old man performing a totemic 



OF AS Ave.vciSG Kvan. 


Thw aiv mtinff tkw ^hhrliti al thc*m wliv hmrw parr in Ac!liul 0 ihr nQi« hallow ibr awoef 

In UBdfr MRPC rvil and ^kll die. 

ccmiiojiy, th*: tniilii lA tht- sticks Ixiiitg in thi^ case nmanicnted with feat here. |n Western .Australia 
are to he hmml iimuh more oomplicatinl formi of the same object, as in the illustratton on past l6o, 
which shovii^ a usetl as n heailH:!r(*a in tJw: saercel ircrctiKmus of Ihe Titf^anla tribe. In this 

aa*' are five sinaJl TrajTiMprt as crmiponents of the ^lole. Like the bull-rt»arer and |■/turiHsa. 
the vaninRa may never he seen by w>inen or chiiclren. life meaning of the object b Vera- obticiire! 
In some cercniotiics the natis*ei say that the wamfiRu r«pri!sent!t thr totem \tith which the cere¬ 
mony is eminecteil, so that on (me ..ccasion it may represent a rat, amt on anotJter a precisely 
simtlar one tnav represent a snake. In Wotern .Australia the icaitt'n^a may tcgarxled as 
playing a similar ^lart to thr masks that are used in Melanesia anJ other countries. In Australia 
masks are only used by tin* tribes in die extfeme north of Qu(?eoSlatid, and it is pfobabk that 
their use lias bcMii learned from the natives of N-w Uihiea. with wlmm there is a certain amount 
of roiumimicatUm aenws Torrt-s StrAiU- 
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tt.KVAh with human II&jU>S. 

A irw ilint ihk irtm o< i lirib4Ll-|rutl<lA4 ■ti|ir4ililil3, fasuK wtid^ Ikivv homn rff iln ilu.l rtp,, 

who. 
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AND SOHCKliV 

Tmt life of tlie Australian aUiri^jiiies is profoundly afiected by tJicir belief in tbe power of loa^ic: or 
sorcery. If a man falls ill it h believed that someone lias made him ill by sorcery : if be dies the 
sorcerer tnnst be discovcreil and hilled : if a spear tiirown in a fi^ht wounds or kills the man at wlaitii 
it is tiirown it i.^ because magic had been put into it; if a ^ptrar aimed at a kangaroo iU aim 

it is because tllere is som*? niagicaJ influence at work ; anil so on with almost all the events of every¬ 
day life. In soane of the tribt^ of W'estem Anstnilia there are litUe magical songs or spoils that Mie 
men and women sing when they arc cngage^l f>n any task ; tlmSi as a man car^'es ilte barh^ ofi a 





[ /if |*frjH ATiaildi+ert^ ^ ■Oft. 


_ 

i^rvm ^ ■Rj jV^irtJPKfW 9/ 4n‘rfr«?ifi, } 

visit ISC CEBEMOSY-ARONtA TRIBE 

„„ , . , ^ .L_„| Mft .1 ihf CDUHIIT iliry with • rtfWltt ijnounl ef 

h. l».« TT.. l-n» I. .Iw L.mp .. l1.=r 


sjicar he sings a song lo make the strong so I hat they will not break ; he has another sung 

for making a spcar-throwcr, and sit on, 

Tlie Atistrahuii natives do not bt'lieve in ary natmal *-aiises of sickness or death- W henever 
a man or woman falls sick or dir^. it is U‘hev«t that this is the effect of evil magic sent by some 
person with a gntdge agailWt the siifTerer. Tliore are many ways in which illness and dcalli m^- 
be produced bv magical means. The commime^t of all is that knowni as " pointing. In some tn^ 
onlv maaidan; can nroduce illness in this way. hut in other tiibes any man can do so it he has 


Only magicians can produce 
ssarj- 

--part--- . , „ , 

page 177). As the operator points llie slick he mutters curses, such as. J 
,1 ... •* \Uv vnuT hjicbbotie he split own ami your ribs tom asunder. 


but in all caises the 


the oecessari' aiiparatuf. There are many diflerent forms of the instmnient, 
essential paiT is a piece nf lyme or stick. ,K>iiueJ at om- end. possessing evil inagic fsec illustration 


May ynnt lu-ail be 
This evil 


on , ^ 

rent nsuiidcr""; “ May voiir biicktMitir be spill ujx^n 1 j ■ 

is put into the stick or'bone as it is being made, someliiiies by a 


Just as the form «f the ijiiplemeiit varies. 


so does the met hud of using it, the (ssvnlial iHiing that 


the stick or bone shall lx- pointed in the .lireclion of the to he injiifi-d. 


Uf course, the 
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inan wlm is iism{* the pointing-bone is careful that his i-ictim shall be ignorant of his evil inten¬ 
tions. One special pointing apparatus consists of a long strand of strLig of human hair to wliicii 
are attached at one end five small pointing-fjones, and at the other end one pointing-bone and a 
pair of eaglchawk dais-s, fastened |<> a lump of resin (see illustration on |53ge 176). The front man 
holds the pointing-bones and the man behind the eagJehawk claw. The former points and jerks 
tlK hones in tile direction of the person he wishes to injure. The evil magic go« in the direction in 
which he points and goes inside tlie person for whom it b intended, who falls ill with great pain in 
his inside, due to the cagleliawk claws, which are supposed to grip and lacerate bb mtemai organs. 

There b one singular custom amongst Australian tribes, concerning which it b difficult to separate, 
m tlie accounts the natives give of it, what is truth from wliat b fiction. They seem to believe that 
certain men iiave the power to kill a man or woman and then to bring tJie \ictim back to life, so that. 






ir/Mturi, * Qv, 


AVENCI^iC EXPEDITION. 

Till- mrB ^ilLni bvI wm^ltitrn 1« wmnwm ihn mi m ^ J .1 

ko be y^il f-Bi-li i. _Ti l^und lb# m*.,, whicii btc 

10 DC UM4. Cich ftLMi hmm m #.pcBf-tltrd#irvT hke li^nd. 


while he „f slK. may live for a few days, death will eventually ensue, A man who possesses tins 
[jower may act on Uis own Ix-half against suineone towamb wlwm he bcai^ a grudge, or he mav 
be selected to act on behalf of n party of men. in which case he becomes a sort of executioner 
carrying out u death peiiaity ileciclcd on by the old men. In the Aruiita tril«- 1 ^ 

charoial and decorates lib body and face witT'lhi« of 
white do^ ^ puts on his feet shoes made of emu fcatlurrs matted togetlier with blood which 
arc supposed to p<^^ magical efficacy; he carries a shield and spear and 
two of tile sacred objects known as chtringa. (See illustration on page ijS,! 

Although tile fr^ther shtx^ an? crnlv tiMSil Lri the r^^ritni a .,./ 

»^v -.u. L a. j': r:rvv;“;rrrrt: 

nearly e^'cr>*where there scums to be a belief In the same pecniiar noiv^r 1^=^. 1 i. 

1. fa potable Itat lb™ ™ily fa . 00.,om i„ obnoxi^'M^lTS 




MOURNING CUSTOM. 
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DEATH SCENE -WAR RAM UNO A TRIBE 


Th* nwr Mt* Upon mnd iJktint ■F^und |kt 4-T^Ur n^n. 

mtn «I« mUftliiB WP, tlirin«#lv£« i^Llk wXniiE kii£ufk, 


*'* *'«l beciuiiiliii I»w*ni4 wmf 

I hr dkcarAit^d ineh ^l‘(er¥Hi=Dr » Urtmic 


thougJ* it h flifficult to liiul out cxacUy liow the killing is done. It is quite likely ihal this 
different m different tribes, tn one part the natives say tJiat the vietini is ren.lcrcd unconscious 
by a blow on the head, ami Jtis side cut opt-n aud the kitincy (at removed. The wniind is plugged 
with grass* and the man recovers consciousness, but dies in a few da>-s. In parts ol Western Ails- 
tralia a more ingentons method is in use. The murderer {or executioner) creeps upon his victim 
«^le he IS asWp lightly pinches hk nostrils so a:s to mak.. him open liis month, and immedistelv 
fiJls his mouth mthsand. Having thus gaggwl him. he draw^ him a little wav into tin- bush sei/c^ 
Itis head and twists it sharply round with a peculiar knack in such a way as to dis|,>cah- the cervical 
vertcime, and immediately twists it back to ds normal pisition, U is said that a mail who ha., 
uiidergnne this operation livis for a few <lays in a da^d condition, but . v-ejitiianv dies, 


CUSTOMS KKl.ATINli TO W,\«. VKN(iEA.NCI£ .tMi J (jSTICK 

It is ollcn imaginetl that all savages live in a condition of almost constant ttarfare In Ao inlia 
the; ,s so far contrair- to the truth H.at we may say that here wha, rnav promulv L ralk-d i r k 
o rare occurrence. It is rim. that a blackfellow regards ever.- stranger-thaVis'every lilackfe low 
who lives beyond a cmam radius from his mvn country^as an ent-mv anil if h. n, 
would kill him if opportunity allowed* Hut as the natives keep to tJu-ir own cnrirKn^^ t 

d to visit tliose^ they know to be friends, such encountets between strangers do imVoft.^'oc^ur 
There IS no such thing as the conquest of terriloty. Each local group occupic.s its own countrv' 
and It would never occur to the native mi„d tu try' and setite the countn- of their m-iehim.i« ' 

In many tribe.* tlu-re ls a custom of aifiigiug the death of refativesL I „ „ 

<1^. i. i, .h.. 
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3 ntc<]ictiiL‘-ii3aTi^ find out by vadou^ rrKithihk of divination who ihc individual was wlio sent the 
evil ma^c. In ^jme cases die iiuiivuluaL cannot lie determined^ and in other cas4^^ ii is for some 
reason wA considered advisable to kill the f'ttiliy niaJi npenly. In ?.Uf:h revenge is sought by 
means of inagic* At other times, however^ an a^'-f'iiging exp’tlitinii is or>;aiii/axl. The iJJustration 
on ijage 175 shows suoh a party setting out from their camp to asenge the death of a relative* and 
tfiaton page 1S6 shows them dancing ruumi the spt^ars wliieh arc to used, l"he party travels 
to ihe neighboiirluMKl wdiere they expect to firnf the man against wlmni their vengeance isdirectcil. 
In some cases they approach the cainp of tJtcnr victim secretly and rush in and spear the man they 
are seeking. Hie other aecnpants cif the camp would oJtcr no resistance at the time, though they 
might tliemsolvcs organii^e a similar party in ret no 1. In other cases tla^ avenging party approaches 
the camp op^mlVp and llie old men come nnt in mi'et ilu’ni, Thi- viSiitors explain wiiat they have 
conic for, and thf»se of the other camp endeavour to make friends with them and fti^iindc them 
from canydng out their pur|K>st^. If they cannot do this they agree Thai the avengers shall kill 
cither the particular iium against 
wliom liicy have come out nr one of 
his relatively. In ssome cases il is 
agreed that a man whOj. for some 
reason, 15 iinpi^pidar sliaLL U? haiided 
over to tile avenging party tn Iw 
killedn Thus, in one cose rcpf.^rtcd 
by Messrs, Spencer and CiJlen, the 
old men of the camp ajp-ecrl to hantl 
over to the averigci-s three men, two 
of whom had cniuiiiittcd iiicesi by 
marrying woum^ vrho were not of the 
right rLdatlon to tliem^ whlh the third 
was very qnarrrl&itne and addicted ti) 
uiagic. In this way the avengers wt^re 
satisfied, and the others lost only 
men who were not much esteemed. 

In man^^ tribes iJiere arc meetings 
of different IncaJ groups at wiiicli all 
clbiput<-s are 5J*ttled. In parts of 
Queenslaiirl sucli meetings lake place 
at regular ami freqncuf intervals. In 
niost liitk's they happim less fre¬ 
quently^ and generally when some¬ 
thing imp^nlant—such as an initia¬ 
tion or other ceremony—is afm>r. 

At such a meeting evcryllhng is 
regulated by strict cii^itom, and tin? 

<d<i men sex; to it thaT the customs 
are id^rved. If two men of difterent 
parties havY^ a grievance against i‘ach 

other it nia5" be settled by a dmd. ^ ^ _ _ 

In SnttIL' Iriljl-S tiu‘ fluol is ftHl|fht <*-«'"*-] ^o^rRSlSC custom 

with IxiOlUl't;) Ill’s, ;is shown in llH' p,, „Dnl1i* *ll*l ■ *•*' iff lltu J«r»wd 

ilhjstntfinii on naiic iS^. tach man V'T* *“'? “'’V 

h ^ hfmt I** iainr rrlilitfrw m p? Icm.i.4. n.n4 ih^- *v.Mnnn 

throwing one or more lion me rang? at h-nt, ihr aI tu^ mr^ 
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the other, ainl ejtch defendinj' hiiiiself wnth a sMoJd. [n other tribiis spears are used ami are alio 
wartiLsi oft with sliidds. In Sfjme tiilics, again, the usiiaJ weapms are clubs used at dose quarter- 
and m others each man is ainied wiUia stone knife, with which he cuts the otfier man's back untiJ 
one or otJier gives in, or until their friemb separate the com hat ants. Besides dueb, there an? also 
ordeals. If one man has in some way injured another, as. for instance, if tw has stolen tlie man’s 
wife, he is compeikd by custom to urulcrgo an ordeaJ punisliinent. In tribes using spears Jio must 
stam] up, in some cases ivith and in otlicts without a shield, while the other tiiit>ws at him a certain 
number of spears. Wliere the man is allowed a sttield, he generally maniacs to ward off all the 
spears and thus escapes uninjured. Even when no shield is aJJoweri he is generally able to dodge 



QUHIAL CUSTOM—WAftftAMUf^CA THIfsE, 


f,™ Vk=^"' '* *■ * ■*« A(.„ ,te l«„r. ,r. ,.|.,d 

frMn the 1rre_ T luf mm l»je I'l.tJAt IM Rpn4i¥i lniilii • Piter oE - 


iW da lemt^ ihrnk urJik ihciw 


the spears, tn some cases it is dccidwl Utal the offence iniLSt l»c puiibJud bv a wound and the 
Ofiemltr Iiolds out his thigJt wliiJe his accuser thrusts a barlied spear into it. In tritres where the 
b»r.jiiorang is used for fighting Hie accused man may Ijaw to stand up wliile Hie other ilwfiw- at 
him a certain number of boomerangs. In all these rluels and ordeals care is taken that no one is 
killctl. [f a death were to «cur it wouliJ be liable to avenged hy the relatives 

Wbinen as wcU as men settle their ciuarrels by figfuing. The common weaiion ^ wotm-ti all over 
the continent is the pmiitrtf stick that they use for digging np roots and burrowing .luinmls With 
these sticks used as Iwn-hamk^l clulw they are quite capabh- fightem. tn .-..rtain trilie. of ihmens- 
tand only one digging-stick is user!, each woman taking it in turn to hit tfie other un the head until 
one or other has had enough, or they are .s.-tttiat«I by Hair friemls. (fiee illustration <iii page iSo ) 






BURIAL CUSTOM-WAHRAMUNC^A 1 BIRE 


A, * rr» d.,. .F... . «n,r -F .hr r-Uuv« v.»i. .hr l.rr Lh rrl.irh .hr J. p!«rd »,drr « 

lU .□,,« ..h* II .h., ,«t »hr m..lc Fr™ «klfh .hr I* .„pp«rd .□ !,.« d.*d. Iht .»krl, *1 .hr mprdr.r. 

!■ *MPE»fk^d in vi^ii iLe mtmx*. i»p4 ta ltm.vw ^klnJ itmi** l« wbi^L liw can be 
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fHiw* ■ r^r .iMFTArrm |PTWJ^0_r JiHi/niTui/'J 

hURIAL CUSTOM - WAR Rx\M use A TftlBE. 

A*It( ike b«fln b«n .. .Imw* p*pr (90. Ihr .kud .jn.ihrd bil. 4 Ad .|| ihr „„ 

■rni bDCE Pit huri^ ]„ .„ pnl.bHI f,**, wKith lh< Ipt b*. bpEP „J tbp ,pp j. ,b„ „p|.(»d. 


RUKIAL CtSTOVS 

The biirral customs «f the Australian natives var^^ from tribe to tribe, anti it is impossibii' in a simit 
sfttce to flcscribe them at all fully. Ttic cfiief metliods of disposing of the corpse atnong the different 
tribes am : (i). by burying it in (he ground; (a), by plating it f,n a raised platform of houghs or 
in a trw; {3), hy preserving it, generally by means of smokt'; by cremation, mid (5), by eating 
It. We nigy take the last tnetliod first, t'annihaiism. in ore form or aimtlier, was prolj.ihly 
univereal in Australia until it was put n stop to by the whites. E%-en now it is »t courae practised 
try the tribes that arc not under wJiile itilluencc, anti tlwre still occur eases in which it takes place 
amongst the blackkUows Jiving within the area of white settlement. It b impoiunt to distirguisli 
two difTereiit kinds of rannibalism. There is, in many tribe, a custom by whicti, when a man or 
woman is killcfl or dies, the body, or parts of it. arc ^iten by the relative*. Thiti in parts of Oueens- 
land when a native was killed in a fight he ^ras ctKjked iuid eaten bv his near raJalives the skin 
being dried and preserved, and tliis considered ihe m,fct lionmirablc form of burial I'hal a man 
could have, In many other triixs, wJhIe the whole l>ody is not eaten, cadi of the nrar relatives 
cal- it small jsortion of the fat c^r the iksli of the dead man or woman. A diffen fit hirm of 
cannibalism is that when the bfwly of a slain ctiemy is eaten, Jn tliis case it is those who kill 
a man or woman who eat I he laxly, ami not the reHtives ami friends of the rlcecaspd, 

In a few tribes the bcly of a dead fx-rsmi is not buried, but is kept bv the ralalivis and carried 
about witJj tiiem for some months nr cnen yeai^. being generally smoke-fried In ohltr to preseri'e 
it from decay. After a time it is cither biiriwl or put away in a hollow tree. In othiT parts white 
the b«ly is buried, some part of it is kept. Tims, in parts of WV^tern Australia and of \ irturia the 
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bones of tin* leg or atin are extracted and kq>t. In Queensland, when the bwly is eaten, the skin 
is driwi anti treasured by the rejatim. In the Kumai tril>L’ llic hand ol a corpse was often cut oft 
and dried and was w'oni innind the iteck. It was bdieved that if an I'tieniy was approaching the 
wearer of such a dead liand it would pinch him. and if then liehl up and questioned would indkatc 
the direction from wliicli tlie enemy coming. 

The custom of tree-buriat is most common in tJiu Iribw of the north and nwth-iiVest of the conti¬ 
nent, Alter tile flesh has decayed there is generally a second burial. !n the Kindierlcy District 
of W'esterti Australia there arc caves in which the bones arc platcti when they art- taken fratn tlie 
tree, TJie illustratjuns on page 195 diow one of titese caves, and tlie bones are plainly visible, llie 
wall of tlte cave is decorated with remarkable paintirigs consisting of a row of iigurts. In each 
case fhe head is surrounded with a son of haio, which may, [wrliaps, represent a 
I'urthcr, none of the figures has a montli. Ihe lines and dots on the bod)’ and timhs prolxibK’ 
represent tJie down with wdiieh the porfoimcrs of sacred ccrernonios decorate themselves. 1 here 
Is good reason to think that the paintings represent snpemaiitral beings of the same kimi that are 
represented by the decorated performers in saerwi ceremonies, and similar in some n^spects to llu 
totemic ancestors believed in by the central tribes. 

The buriiiJ customs of one tribe, the Warranmnga. hav-e been desertbed in detail by Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen. A brief account of tlicse will be of more interest than any attempt to refer to 
all the manv different customs that are found in elifferctit parts of the cuni incut, Messrs. Spencer 
and GiHci/describe how some hours hefom a man whose flcath iliey witnessed actually died. 
tl]c Iwugh fiut in the shelter of which he was lying was pulltvi to pieces, ami the w’mnen commenced 



Thi mina-kk^riw !■ iiiio ■ dfciiTaifrcl, 

■Hwliiffr bwln’wn kiae -hI tnrq ■faitdjriK ifli iP"** 


»n<| iMn (iTWIw* in ■ tETtmcMiT, 1 hi- vvoiYim EftEr 

Tlir fp"! wtPmpiTi ^*ffsr# iKe Aitd ■* ihr p**cliEi thw I’W'l fit* 


fQW It j.4 ftn.ail:glir4 llrArtk Ictf^ 
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waiJing over him. On bearing the cries of the mjmen, the men who were in the JieiEhboiuhood 

uT h themselves on liis body (see iUustmtion on page 

aitL toriv “ rlf" ‘‘•'*'8 "■=" S-'l-eJ their thijh. with sto™ knives! 

dieeinLticks till ^he hl^’ T^'' “rt "’Ip® “t'h *' PPiPtClJ ends of tieir 

S taler wtl ih^ streamed .Wnthei, laees. The weeping aid ^ilinj eo„u„„ed until 
some time later, when the man actually du-d. and then the whole .^cene was «-enLted tJm wom^tr. 

tmd the men thmvdnj themselves on the bods-, the men cutting Ummselves with knive, ',he women 

m.m , "»s at once ukeu away and deposllol on a platform of boughs in a 

gu - ree aboat a mde away. The camp where the death took place was Immediately deserted, all 

the natives with 

their belongrngs, to some 
distance away. All that 
U'a_s left of tlic camp of 
the day before was a 
small mound o/ earth 
piled Up on the actual 
Spot on which the man 
had died, and anjumj this 
tilt ground was carefully 
sTTioothed (Iciwii for a few 
feet in evtr^* direction. 

The day after the 
death *vas largely taken up 
with ceremonies in con- 
neciioii wit li mou rniiij*. 
Many of the men^ who 
stoexi in certain particular 
relatinn^ to the dead man, 
were lying with gaping 
wouniJs in Hn^ir diighs 
(see iUiistration m page 
t 97 )« Some of these men 
also cut off their hair and 
burned it, ajid smeareil 
Lheir heads with clay, 

whiskers. (,toups of men snd women sut down and cmbrsced each other we^e riMi 

m» bad ief. two widows, and accortliog .0 eusiom .base fwo had made S^JSr oTL'I 
tor themselves »me distance oway from the old ramp and idso Imm Ihc new one. Evervlhtog 
they had was, taken from them cxeept their digging-sticks, Tiiey bad cut off all tliaslr i, ■ a 
^ fhetnaelvm f„m h„d to , 00 . wi.h clay ,toc il,to.„L, r^rT, 'roft 

C^momes consisted of a series of sham fights U^tucen different parties 0^1 women Lnv of 
the wtunei, are obliged by custom to gash tlidr heads with their djgging-stieks and if tJiev do 
not do It properly are liable to be scverelv punisheti by their brotbeK Th. ' ^ ^ ^ f 

goo^ of the dc^d man were distributed ,nmong his relatives, according to th^til^^'^Sl^J^r " 

From this tune onward until the final mouruing ceremonies have bt^n completed which nmv not 
be for one or two yea«, a ban of silence is laid on some of the female relati.L of'the dtd man 
mcfudmghiswif. mnlher,sister.daughlerand m«l,„.i„.|aw. In.ldsfribeifrtnom,™^^*^ ,b“ng 



r“ IVniirj o/ CfjUfwJ j 

BURIAL CUiTOM^WAftWASTUMCA TRIBE. 

Iklpi^ibieIf ftlvrf |h« Pt*nr af ikr Ibh the b 4 ae im Ikfif^^rn ^tm thit oiieJrjla 

it ^ ... 

(ft# laiuw cl If,* ihrr Act ihricItEh^ ta cmjT,ti. 




BURIAL CAVE-\ORTH-'rt&5T AUSTKALIA. 




n. I. all .fc. fl«h b<. dr«..d, .nd Ih. W ... .«d . «« ,. «.hwr .,-<1.1 

«- O. ihr w^ll. .F ,he .« d..-lr... whuh P.»l«bl, b..... [, p,« l« ,-l.d lU» M.r .f th. 


fiiyrr* In ihm al ilili nmn ef tli* tonairr ■ mauiJi 
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■ , ^ ‘ - -r ; 

frvm " ffc ^S*rtkrtn fHIfw ^ £5fBr™t 


E%|i^nAi'44iim •/ Mfurr, 




BUHIAI, CtfSTOM^ll’ARRAMUNGA TRIBE. 

^«ai^ ^^* 1 * tlw wMktini 10 b* lUminmtd i# ibr cvrrimiHt^r «liown ^ [Hi* I 9 J Tfc* aIp( s l l i_ j[ 

UBlalttln. tk. b«»r b.. d.ub«d ben.]; -Hh dmt. □*.•. .!»! ’T“" T *’““f * 

tirt„ 1. Ihi. [.M mn. CM!*.*,*, .a*,, coolH iiLiibr. which •» I* b* 


to find that tlui ffTc^ttjr number of women In a ^amp arc prohibited from speakinfi, gwitig to the 

B lr»^ the h.„ by » ceremony. Sbe Into n p,»,„, of („„rf „nnin men who stnnd to 

to m the ndnnon of eon (not neeowntily her own »nn. hot rhe* men to wl»m .be appliee the 
same term of rclatiDnsliip). Tfic present is accepted, and she then bites tlie finger of each of the 
iiieti, afitT whicli ahe is again iit&3 to talk. fS<^c iOu^stratiDn on (iage i8g,J 

■ a procession of relatives proceeds to the mound of earth that was 

forehead-hands. Ihe mound and llie smoothed s^ce around it are examined vm- carefijJlv to 

f” n ir I™"" tcsponsible for tbe man s dcatiL For in this as 

m all other Austmlian tnb«. the death of any person is supposed to be due to magic and if the 

p<^fi whos.-* rnagical practices were the cause of the .leath can }» ritscovered, it is X dutv' of the 
reJativt^ to ^ vengeance. Tlie next ceremony ^eas a visit to die trec^ve for the ^me purpose 
that ,s. to d«cove.r some sjns that would sen-o to shrm-. by divinalbn, who Lad cau«;i theXn^h ' 
Tl,e iK^ly remarns m the tree for rnany montius. Whm tl.e relatives think that it fs time for 
the mourning to .:^,c to an end. ottc of them goes to the tt.^ and consults the spirit of the dead 
man nr w^an. Jia- sjorit generally rcfn.ses at first, and only gives its consent after b.-ing 
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several times* The proceediiigs tttaE follow this were witnessed by Messrs. Spencer and tjilfen in the 
case of a worn an of the snake lot cm. Tlie permission of tho spirit for the |.?erf<jmiatice uf the final 
ceremonies having been obiainod- three of the male relatives of the dead wuniaii startoff at sunrise 
to the tre^j where the body bad been laid. One of tJiem climbed up the tree aiul with a stit..k raked 
all the bones down on to the ground, taking care not to touch them with his hand5. tJjiie of the 
ann-boTics was then sepaxateti from the rest and placed on one side. The other bones were raked 
into a bark tray by means of sticks (see illustration on page 190). Ihe skull was smasheti to hits 
with a tomahawks The tmy containing the bones was then taken to an ani-hjllp the top of the 
mound was knocketl oftp the bones were put in the cavity in the centre of the ant-hill vvilb the tray 
on the top of them, and the lop of the mound was replaced {^ec illu-rtmtioii on page 192 1 Tlic 
ann-bone was carefully wrapped up witJi bark and fur-string into a parcel t'^^d id w’hkh was 
decorat^Kl with a bunch of emu feathers. In the case of a man owi feathers would Ik- nsttl instead. 
The parcel wtis deposited in a bnlbw tree till the next daj p (lie men f;oi[ig off in search of game, which 
they were to present to thr dead woinan's father. 

On the followng day a message was sent to the camp to say lhat the iKine would bv brought 
b in the afternoon. At llie appointed time the fatliur of the dead woman sat down at wme Httle 
iUstance frum the camp, and the other menpr^enL sat down near Umi, while the women tmk their 
places behind the men. The llirce men who were bringing the bone advanced in single liJe, the ti«t 
man canying the btinc itsdf.concealed in green Iwughs, die sccontl one the present of meat, similarly 
coiieealwi. and the third carrying boughs alone, These they plaewl bebri! tlie rlead woman's father, 
and while the men bent prostrate over the bone, the women broke into a loud pierring waii Ihe 
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perfec t silent ,n^ ^ f’ ' f«>» thcLr camp, came up m 

^ silent, ^d fjcfi tn (urn craivJeii afong the trench between the Ices of the mni 

.r r.i‘ ri rfi£ £ - 

th the nxe. The one man held out the bone in its bundle, while the other broke it with I 
Oh of the a.xe, and the hundle was then thrust into a little pit ctue in the emiind th 

""''°'"™ wZ «.r',ht 

th« r r ^ "hneking to their camp, and there remained wailing. Although tjie dead person in 
case was a woman, precisely the «tme »rt of ceremony takes place in the el« j ZZ. 





Hf.\a rUATTEMNC 


W htn ■ Mi)an«ii <|tklii |* ibuiil * minrlv nid kl< lirml i> tUced ■■ a .. - ■ j j , j, . — . 

llanca itiT farrl^adaad *a naLr lt< iatt *. naai ika .haiH *| a lull maa a. Tadat, tht otiictr al nvliicli [■ tu 
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LiFtONG 'A AHRiOR OF IHE BAH VM UJ^TRICT. 


«^l ii 4 I »kl» m.n4 JiU Jiirld fc* cev<r «4 *llhi hlfi*«ii ii»if tfBrn hi* twiiMnitf. Th* l*itt» Ir.lKEri p^clf^pdift^ 

(r«m h^i wir^*n *Ti «l iJ^i- mod %U tktwtta* liambLlI* 
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fUAKri'U V 



HOBNEO. By CHAtaES BOSE, Ih&u, BJiaS. 

rNTHOriUL'TOKV, AXn customs REt,.vnNO to IllRTfl, CtHLUHOOU ANt> VQUTK 

Borneo li one of the lai^est islands m the world, oiid, together with Java and Sumatra, stands 
upon a submarinu bank whkh was at one lime probabiy part of the Malay IViiinsula. 

Its pagan tribes may 
be ilividecl into sbe pririuipal 
groups: the Kayans. the 
Kenyaiis, the KIcmantans, 
the iliirutSp tile Pufians. 
and the Da_\^ks. Vot all 
practical purposes the dress 
and adomiticnt of all the 
ptroples are similar; but 
tJiere b considerable srdpc 
ftsr iTidividual taste, and 
iho Dayak doJights in bril- 
hantJy coloured clotlies and 
feaLhers, 77ie tin i versa I 
dress of the men is the 
waistelolli* a lenglli ot 
rotton cloth about ane 
yard Avide and four to eight 
3 ^ards longn Many wenr^ in 
addition, a smalU oblong 
plaited inat^ which hangs 
l>eliind^ being fai^teiierJ 
round the waist with a 
cord. 

A practice common to 
all the tribes, except* per¬ 
haps, some of the i5ea 
Dayaks^ is tis pui! out all 
the hair from their face, 
even the and eye¬ 

lashes. 

The aistomEiry^ ^Iress 
of the Kayan and Kenyah 
women ls a skirt which 
react: s almost to the ankle, 
and which is open at the 
left-hand side throughout 
it^ whole length. U1icn 
w^orking* this is tucked uf^ 
by droveing the front tlap 
lietwwm the legs and fixing 


1% lAr «/] 


KAYAS TATTOO. 


I fC, li Furivu 


Tlie l■ltKi in am fli WDicmn tlitHliiJai m thfldic 

t Mcoarily, m* n Ifrf ulT kJid ctiHbk aiiwAkr*: mad^ nn 

Mmifll mi lk« *4^f4iOJ>RFi thmt the tBlIoa m* ^h-u-pboiErkc^t,/ iptthtm i™ 

UH ^ iHf ipii-il whrn tti^Vhht Ui lonv »m 4 ^€«jr tkr m\n>dt: of 

rleSBrlta -ppiTltiL 
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it into the band bohind, 
whii'h thiLS givi^ it thi* apf^^ar- 
ance of a pair oi bathinj^- 
drawers. 

The ears of Kayan and 
Kenyah children are per- 
foratetl, and m the case of the 
girls the lobes are gradually 
drawn till they form a 

slender loop, w^hich sometimes 
reaches lower than the collar¬ 
bone. In each of these lobes 
several cojjper rings and 

an festive occasion-^ hoili men 
and women vvear as much 
decoration as they can con- 
veniently carry. 

JJefore the birth of a eliild 
the Kayans impose ufKni thern^ 
selves certain restrictions. The 
u'oinan avoids glahcing at any 
ugly objjisct, such as the long- 
noset! monkey, anti f^bser^^es 
certain peculiar taboos, one of 
which b refraining fmm tying 
knots. If anything, in the 
hnposition Of these rc’strrr- 
tions the men are stricter than 
the women. It is customary 
for a sacrifice to he made; 
the victim, usually a young 
pig or a chicken, is killed 
and placed upon a poh' be¬ 
fore the honsOt and featlier 
Sticks smeared with blood are 
thrust in the roof of the gallery 
op|K)sitc her door. 

At childbirtl during which 

the woman is hidden from _ « i i i 

herhiisbnnd bv a scrc^ii cf if the cliiUJ does not cry o«t at onro xU ti.>5lnls iirc.- iickktl 


.T-lSJ'Li't. V*" ■w_rvrH.niii.TW 

A Ku..n -um*. cffllii. hif rHW ■ k»«k«. TWr fWild !■ fluil. ctml.ri.blc, .ndl 
ihf WOOMTI p. en.bVJ te tunli.w. Wh work ipniBii-rruplHi. 


with a fcailtcr. , , i i t 

Death at cliilObirtii is looked upon witit ip-i‘at stiperstitioii and da-ad by ktiiyalis. and many 
u-ill He... from I or if it is night hide amoaR the beams of tiie roof, iintd after bnnal. 

At the moment a Kenvah child h bom a dmin fe beaten, and it is general or all niemln-rs of 

the honwhold to be (jiven a parent of a baiidfol of salt if they are w.tJi.n the honse at the time. 

If not, tlicv are c.\Tjected to present a gift to the child. . . . n 

It important that no stranger .hoald take notice of a child, a. ,t .. Ix-lieecd -hat tin. would 

attract the attention of the mjiiriou. spirits, and if thb tab.K> .s not respe. led, the .ttanger must 

Rivtt the inlant a pre.v=nl to oven^.e the nfTen«. Again, there is a great .uja-rstdion amongst 

^ to 
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Kayatis in connection with Uie touching of a eliitd fay an important ijcnson. This is supposeJ 
to the attention of tJit Toh through having an unusual smell, and such a perton touching 

a child IS generally bound to give the mother a few beads, which she fastens on the child’s cradle 
as they say, to ” preserve its homely smell.” 

An interesting custom in vogue among a branch of the Kk-mantans h that of flattening the heads 

of tfifi iiifaiits. Tbi> process is 
coinmeticKl when the chiJd is 
ahqui a monlh old. and con¬ 
sists of placing a device on 
the head whicli ha3 the ehect 
of bringing pressure upfjn it 
(see illustration on pge 1^8). 
1 he pressure is only applied 
while the child sleep, and 
the device is at once removed 
unmediately the child wakes 
or cries. The idea seems fo 
bi' to enhance its beauty bv 
giving it a flattened brow and 
a broader head and rendering 
the face moon shape^ 

f.hildren fiave no particular 
nan^e given to them the first 
few years of their existence. 
They are itL'iUally spoken of 
in equivalents to chc English 
thingumybob or the little 
gnib_ Tliis custom is in vogue 
on account of the belief that 
the child, being young and 
ver>^ weak, would hv more 
susceptible to the uvll spirits 
and that there w^nidd be more 
likelihood of their attention 
l>eing drawn to it if it were 
given a name. 

the child is about 
thre^i or four years old he or 
she rei:eivei a name. The 
I iiamc of a grand mot her or 
^[raiidfather w'ho has been 
t^peciaJly fortunate In hfe Li 

suffers much ill-luck pr luis a serious illness tht- n«me will iwuatlv 

unpleasant one is somennu^s selected, such as Ti,i (dung) or /^a! (bafl)-this fur the same rc-ason 
as 5mm above, via : to escajw tin- attrition of mifriemlly spirits. 

If for some reawn. sudi a-^ ati arniflert. it is thought that a Toll has been dravni to a child a 

t ctngtr ^ 


- itfM, if,fir, 

HOLfSE PhOTECriON, 

pk«:id ,bl. Ihr h.>y« T).. ob.l«t. rt™ ,irt. 1 . ,b. 

i1W»t4br+# In mrm tl|wir^i.«]v-r^ IhIIj' trlakf^r twitif KkfBicilH 








A LIRONC WOMAN WITH DI^ BNEJEtl EAR LOBES. 


ol K=nT.h f •“''"■I « ■'’* i* «*«*'«•*' *•'»' ‘V'lL 

i.»«., ,b,« ,1 i«h |» .. . 1«. -d '*•"> »'■ '•“■ «.l.! .cmMimr, tSr l.tr 

I... !>»« 4i,tPnd.d I. b.l„« Iht «l[.r.b,S., «1» wrt«h. «. *«!. ... M t-- •-'J ■ h-H 


TTie Ki^Ih Bif <k*- iTAr 
ilboui ihree-qw^n 
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Among the Kav'^^ of the Upper 
Kcjang the naming terisinony is quite 
different Specimens of all the edible 
animals and fish and also of a species 
of banana are obtained, and placed in 
I i fell kc resemblance in the room. The 
DayoHg. a uoman skilltKi in naming, is 
called» anti all the members of the 
family are ms ited to a bi^ feast. 

When the Puy&ng enters iLe 
parents' cubicle she brin^ a fowl'^ 
egg and strokes the rrhiJd from fore¬ 
head to navel ivith lt„ calling out a 
name at each stroke^ until slic feels 
that site has found a suitable une. 
The child is then brought into a farge 
rofjin^ vvhere a sacrifpce of a fowl is 
fna<lc and the entrails arc examined 
for a favouralsle omen. If such is 
tile case, the Davong begins to chant 
aiul in smokes the protection of the good 
spirits for the child. After SL\tc?en men 
and sixteen wometi, whose parentis 
art- alive, ha^'e brought ^valer for the 
usi-ol the mother and chiJel, the 
begins, !iome person eating on behuH 
■of the ■child if it is too young lo 
partake of the feast, flight davs later 
the protection of the spirits b agdn 
invoked, and the child b shown to 
the hoiiseludd. 

^ t , . relative makes n cross w ith 

a piece on the child s nght foot, and it is tlien taken ineiuh peni*,ns door to n?ctiw a 

pri^nt. This procedure havuig been g<wc tJirnugU, the child mif^t tem^n in its parents' room fur 
eight days before being aJIoi^vd out. If. Ix-forc the next hanesl. no iU-fortune has cume upon the 
cMii. the name is con finned ; but if the rhild has been unfortunate, the oaine of some fortunate 
relaurm is given m place of the fonner one. It should lx mentioned tliat the name given to a ehihJ 
Ls rareJy tietamed thmughout life, as after any LUness or misfortune the name U changed in order thal 
tfie evuf mHucnces tfiat have atlemled bin, previously may not mengni.e him under the new name 
liie nle which a Kayan Jaw gtxs through tr, qualify luipsclf as a member uf the communitv is 
the second occasion mi which he strikes at the heads taken in haitif. The head is brought to tin 
house m Which there are several youtlm wdm have not qualifusl ihcms-dves. wtth all the pomp and 
ceremony winch is ciistomarv'on tin- return Irom a succr-ssful camfiaign. A master of tlir reremonies 
IS appointed who slaughters a fowl and cits it into three for the adults, another for 

the the Hurd pi^e for the mfanis. Then a bracelet made from a strip of p.alnHeaf is tied 

on each boy s wnst, anil tins is spnnkled witli the blood of the Jowl. After this a head is fetched 
rum the returning war party, and each fioy is I«1 up to it strike |,i> blow. The bo\^ are then 
led to the mtr and bathe, winle a bmicli of palm-leavi^, with winch tlie skull has l.ixn decorated 
Ls waved over llumi. Until this riu- is fwrformfd no jtnith may join a ivar party. 



tif 

AN l»AN. OH OAYAK, WITH STUDDED TEETH, 

Til* m EifiEkd im tUw p!BE*d lw*ii mircM ^blcli 

.. *"**' papftip. bill ihi,*. 

14 ^k^w drilljA* thv klatlnliar, kill, rMfww. lb ■ Uw 

iliE tH-kk 4irT d^ikr^jc-d- 
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f.’L'STOllS RELATIXC TO COLIRTSHII' AN'Fi .MAUk1A<>F 


Owing to the fact that tliere b yvty little chaiicie in a Kayan or Kcnyah villai^e of any privacy ilunn^ 
the day* cnurting mualiy takes place at night thne^ as girb iilecp aparT from their parentis^ thnngh 
often in the same moitu The iDitiative in love is taken by the yonths, except in the case of the 
Kalabits, where it is taken by the girl. A youlii who is attracted by some girl will Isegin by pa>ing 
her visits* and in such cases he is spoken i>f among his own people as flawing gone to seek tobaei:!'. 
The origin of tliis seems to be due to the pretitiifing of cSgarfAtej. to by the woEneii uf tile hoiist*- 

liold. A Dayak will wake a girl and offer a present of some betebnut care fully WTappe<l in a siiili- 
leaip and if she accepts this it is a cu&tonian* sign of encouragement atui signifies that the youth tnay 
stay and talk to her. .After the visit he wilJ sometimes leave under her pilluw a necklace formed 
by threading pieces of the seed of the baiong fruit, a piwerfubsmclling pungent. If the girl ^a^■on^s 
the visits she manage somehow' to make tJie fact known to him. 

In a Kayan or Kcn\^i house, out of customary politeness cigarettes made fniin tobacco wrappetl 
in dried banana-leaws must be given^ and a girl vrill give to her lover a cigarette tied in a peculiar 
Tiumner if she desires to expri>ss her wish for a longer visits On linditig that his advanct^ art- being 
looked upon favourably by the girl he will repeat his visilSn If everyThing runs ajiuig siiioothty thc 
giri will draw out with a pair of brass twcCj^crs the hairs of hts eyebrows and eydailies while he 





[Cbftr Eirj A ijt. iD .^. 


liAVAN SrFAKiNti tO THE COPS 

_ . „ . ... . .k_ dI ill*- nJi So ilt«‘ 1<p lli€ IlKilq*. At tli^- 

JirK r::;?; *>■ -.. *• 

wh*l hfr pEl Ji 
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Wh>«T ^ this episode 

Whin the hairs are few a Kayan girl will tell her lover that some other riil has been nulJinjf th,.ni 

til. pri ».ll ma^Mjc ncdp by winding tniB „( w, „„„d ^ 






^ ' "* f */ MwUlftiJlitm Ji 

I^OLCS IvKECTEO AFTEa i\ HEAP Ht)S7 

”*..rr:s;: c; 

tion to tlir match, in which case he usually takes carti tu sw that 
place. On the match being lavourably oonsitfereU by the diief and 
raising no objection, a present, such as valuable K'iwfe or brass gongs 
of coinage, must be given by the future husband, if he has not alrcadv 
good faith. After the engagement the omens are cormulted. The cries 
heard near the house are considered had oinens, ami a wise person will 


play on a sort of Jew’s- 
harp to attract the youth 
to her room. The youth 
will, as his suit advanceSi 
remain alone with his 
sweetheart thruiighout 
the night imtiJ early the 
next naoming. 

.After tlus stage the 
youth peisuadt?s some¬ 
one to tell the girl's 
parents of his desire to 
II!airy. The latter ex- 
press a surprist* wlijcii 
IS not aJwa^'^s geimLot'. 
If fhoy favour tlie riiatch 
tilt young man presents 
a brass goi^ or a valu 
able bead to tJit girl's 
family as a pledge of 
his sincerity* which is 
returned if tJie match 
b broken off for any 
reasons not within hh 
coiitrol- If fhe parents 
Jiccfept the lover the girl 
iviJJ solid a iieeklaoe of 
beads to her future hus* 
band. When the court¬ 
ship has reached this 
stage Lt is neecssarj' to 
obtain public recognition, 
and this gives the for- 
rnality to the betrothaL 
Some fiieiid or relation 
iclfs the chief, who either 
givesfriendly advice 
uf points nut any object 
tfuT inarriage never takes 
the parents of liach party 
both of whidi are a form 
done $□* as a pledge of his 
of certain birds and deer 
lie :Krnt into the forest to 









DAVAJi MARHiACE. 
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srek good ompiis Olid oinctifi sutTidi^ntly favniiTablr to balance any not vt-r\- bad ones. The- whistlt 
of the trofioa and tlte ihi^ of ihc spider-hunter, and a iiae^k's flight hiVi in the heax-ens frotn 
nght ti. left are instances of goixl oiriens, Siiould the omens Iw persistently bad die marriaije will be 
postiK.n«l for a war, wlien the onietis will be coitsuKcii again. Jn the meantime the v»ndi usnallv 
leaves the village, with the purpose of testing himself, and he will be on the look-out for some 

^thcr girl ill i:ase he might 
posriihly l>tr wrong in 
former choite. If he re¬ 
turns with tlie ^ini'.opitsinn 
ftfs brfert- and goocl omen,^ 
are obtained, the marriage 
will take place eai'Iy.. usually 
after the harvest, al a time 
in the month whe;n there h 
a new iiifKinp as this is con¬ 
sidered the luckiest Kme. 
The flay previous m a 
Dayak marriage the liride" 
grijoni occupies his rime nb- 
taifling a plentiftil supply 
of betel-nut and utiaet palat¬ 
able ihing^ fftr the guests 
tn chew during the COllliBg 
Ceremnny. 

Thi* Ka}^an briclegrixun 
<ir Jiis people give ropSou? 
presents to the girJ's parents, 
the amuunt of which varies 
according to the social posi¬ 
tion uf the parties. VMieii 
the marriage Ls at the hoitsi.' 
nf tJie briile, friends of each 
party are invited tn tJic 
W'cdding and congregate in 
tlie long gallery of the Infuse. 
Early in tlie morning the 
bridegroom, with ius best 
man and a number of war¬ 
riors in fuU W’ar-Flres&, arrive 
by Wat at tJie bride's house, 
and lliis even though tJic 
bridegroom lives in anrpfher 

•rr n i * i ~ linuse but a few yards off. 

I^^UKlit m l, >h™,, .Imm ,b. salfco’ at aacl, .awvab tlu. Ul. b™fc .m. step 1, 
unutbiT. .Morcowr, preseuti are brought tinij pbc^i jj, ^ |,,ap outside her door TJwii ih. 
bridegroom and hli party wiU try to forre opi-n the d,K>r. but are met bv a partv of the liriile'^ 
to ropi them, and a sham fight takrs pka-. Thi^ k repeated several'tiJs 'till at last h 
Iwidegroom and party eiiler the toooi. only, possibly, (o find that the bride'has disappeaml 


KAYASS CONSULTISC THE LfYEK OF A PJC 

Bilim any linthoMaiit rfml iht K*i«iii Fall^ t* ■ p^i kill Ji. TU^ 

ibrif paviliaiii ]p fhrn luui^i kn iht |F ijnJ*Vi!.yt*Wf, ihry fciJl ade 

imUT phf Its ME kl tli-rT Iwite ihjI kkv tii'vieke iod |t aUu |p unfaymiraLlE 

kk<r miubII^ thi litn.. 
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WAB-DOAT liV feet l.ONO 

4if vtTT irrar Iriiflh ^lle K«V*(»* (or mximc^iiaw ifItUiTrr ■lifo* rfUlantr up iht Thrp *tE 

bp btfiitPwiFTt mil A iJimk Ire^-iruttl^. |ii« Ipo-Uo^k bcKna ^emrlKtvt** ■* much hp -Tvm |t;al arroii llir Ewal puflUMd U an 

nrcrptl^EtAtt^ loflf ar[f p| 1J!l fHt,. ansi 1 # rowed bjr li>5 


through another dwr into a motii of not.' of her iii'i^ljlioiir^, Altoi' all traeo of the bridr is 
lost the bridegroom sits down in the lamfre of tJir rnmn aiiil sniiik<‘< eigarettrs, Presoutly 
the bride, relenting, sviti appear willi her girl fnenrls, but tJn' lnidcgTiH>in takes no notice of 
her. Now is tile time when liie doWTV of the brhli.‘ is aiTaogef.h und }Krrli[ij>s more g*tngs will 
S>c added to those already brought as jKut piyniem. A pig is killed, and if Ihi' eiitniils show 
favourable signs its bltwid is sprinkled t>v(:f the wimii- osseinlily* by a /Aiyini^. who at the snnie 
time TiltrsstTS the yoiing eouple am! wishes them pond fortune and Tiiniiy thildren, Rride and 
bridegrotuti then step ftom gong to gong seven tinti^s, after which tlif et-remony is einled, 
except for a feast in the evening. 

Sometimes in cases of elopenu'iit the girl will he stir.ed anti catrietl inf by tin- biidegrctum in a 
Siniilsr manner as was enstomary foniierly, when marriage took place t'v rajitiire. I he Irndegrooni 
and his party will n>w off with the girl, d.tsely pursued by the followers t>f the hriiks p^iple. He 
and h« followers will keep throwing niit v-alnable got.tb o>. (lie Isink to induce the pui^uers to 
lake them and so hinder their advance, litis will rontinii.- until tin- pursuing party think they 
have secured all the bridegrotmi's pi.isscssions. wht'n In- will ttsually Iw allowed I0 gi> in jx-are. 

After the ntarriagi' the man lives wiDi his spniisi in the ro..nis nf his fatlier-indaw, f-ir it is 



i I L i . lln^ t^TEjpIr hrAiil PP tf Irft on ill fH 

A Mm^bPrJ -.era.* tbs fkvM I- ^ KatMu. h mUUtr ilfunm h*- 

.iip <,Ui wliirh it * ip-.dr fttrtiir..*! 


fir-«* Eir br-CM-kJap^ 
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generally stipulated at the time »( the tnarriage arrangements tlm the vaung couple .hall have a 

e husband works m the helds and gcneraJly lidps his wife's parents. After a vear or L the couole 
acquire a rdnm and set up for themselves in tJie house and village of the husband ^ 

. s opposed to the Kajraii. in the uiaTriage bet^^'een Punans. the Imsbaiid joins the wife's 



SMOKKD HUMANS HEADS 

nMntHLiiin *f ihv ■a^rdi'drli.i.n.idFif VBd. tlir laihrf thm-i li ■i.au u *1. ^^li* I'h*: hiJr i* uAcd fgtf tlip ern*- 

p„^«.hp. .h,,, .K.^, v;d" i!:::^''^ .. - 

r«Uli«i> 14 K.urp h.pd pnd thr dcpili „P „ „,|,., ,|*n ,[ ,|,,„ ,u„, P*l«i.ll» 1 d ihp 


I 3 KATII .Wn Ilt/RIAL CUSTOMS 

foThe "r '*" attribute<h are pat down 

r.,A ™'' madness espetially is attributed to this, and the method ot 

cure 15 usually the ertraetmn of the Toh f™,n the body Wlien the illm^ threatens to end mlnl^^Iv 
the Ravens have the idea that the miuI of the sick person has left his Inidy. and means hre to t 

«ho IS gctierall> a woman called by divmc te<,m«st in a dream to take i.p the profession 

1 e *1^ r r ***''* *'"■ '* ^y >*’avi«g the hoflv it is 

her duty to go into a trmice so as to enable her soul to go after the soul which by tlieii isconsidenxi 

to iH^well on Its way to theaWleof departs! spirits, anil |x-isaade it to return again to the patient 










S2^c;' 


HOVl THH SEASON^ ARE DETEHAIIVEE>- 


To vo,w1*,, .i„. f„ ,i„ .«d..«do*^.ofc. ih* *"■***« r\rt . i' ” 1-i' l" 

ih*.. H. ..Ste, „n„l, (ho .IlLl.d. .1 iht .UO, »nd fDl ihl. •" whirh .cl. .. . ..nd..1. Uhr^ ,kr 

.IwU. .) mlddoT 4... r«Lh<d . .ton ».p«^i^nE^ I.M l.uirfil him 1. • CMd time, he ■J.iutintte 

llt.l 1^ lliw fe. iDW«lnf i. .1 hand 
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fV •' T*, „ tAw*. (W.I ■ ^ 

FtRE-MAKlSC BY FRICTION 

Whtn «» =«..», . -child. ,T .nf Kd )> *inr ,p.cJ.i .u<l. *, ..do, ,(« w»r.p.,k n.c.k.. m.c 

IWI b* Uiril ftnd firr myi4 be «rulir dF«wlnv r*ii-n Ucbwkid* torwyrdp Cjd ■ pip^t dr^ wood. 

There b a solemn cL-i-emoiiy counecteil witli this, in which the Dayong walks to and fm in the 
midst of acirtk of relatives ami friends, white the patient is placed in their centre in the longgallery 
nf tJio houst'. (Sdt illiistralion on f)5tge :22£*) 

Chants and certain formulas «f prayers to l.akiTenavgttn.or in the case of a woman Doh Tenangan, 
are uttered periodicalJy by the /Jayotig with dosed eyes, to which the circle of friends add thdr 
" amen " in a deep chorus, with tiic worrls " Buli Dayong" 

The gesticulations and utterancL's of the />dyoHgduring this ccremonvare supposed to represent 
his or her own fioufs wanderings and tribulations in enticing back tiie patienfs soul and the 
/Myoftg will from time to lime feign to give up the task as impossible. .At this remark the circle 
will usually promise more pnrscnls to the Day^g if il.e task is accomplished, in which case the 
will saect^cd. 

Having got the soul back, the Dayottfs next difficulty is to pejsuade it to re-enter thi; body, 
and this is aceomplLshcd by means of brandishing and gaiing at a swonl in which sj,c is suppos^l 
to be able to catch a glimpse of tlie soul. The trance here ends, nnd the Dayoiig will produce 
some small object, such as a flake of rice, supposed to contain the soul. This flake of rice is 
prt-ssiTl Oh the patient's fiead and a strip of palm-leaf tied round the wrist, with the iiecullar idea 
of preventing the *ou 1 from leiiving the bcKiy 

Following this, a fowl, or in very' bad cases a pig, is sacrificed, its blood being smeared on the 
palm-leaf bracelet, and the ceremony ends by certain taboos being placed upon the sick person. 
Although th^ can liave no material effect, there is no doubt that it inspires confidetue in the sick 
person, and so m many cases has a very benciicial effect upon him. 

Often more ffian one Dayo«g is appointed, especially when the patient is nearer death but shouM 
this be of no avail, friends and relatives will call through the ear of the [Kitieul to the soul to return 

Immi^liatcly a person dies, a drum or a gong is beaten to break the news to the departeil 
spirit m Hades, ihc number of Ixmts depending on the social and official rank of the deceased 
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Diirin^,^ the time that the body remains Uing in stale, a time v^aryini; from iwn to xcn days, it 
is wrappLtl m tbt^* finest elotht.'S and adornment, and a valuable Liead is plaetxl iin{ler eacli eyi^lid. 
The corpse h tlien placed in a cofliii which is taken into tlie gallery, dressud in its fuK*st dress and 
surrounded by all its personal proper!y, while articles spf-cially piizenl by tlie deceased are ii£iualty 
buried with it. There is always a fire lett burning near rhe cnHin, and ^mall packets of cooked 
rice and cigarettes are placed uptm it (or the use of the soul^ hricjids aiul relations senci hundrefb 
of cigarettes to their departtd relations^ whkdi are hung in bundles about the platform, 

Thiring the whole peri^xl one gr two persons* who from time in tinu‘ throughout the tlay ami 
niglu wail incessantly, alivays remain by the side of the coHiu. On the day of btiria] the iMyQnfi 
comes and sits beside the coffin chantingp the purpose of w'liich is lo show the soul Jiow to hiul its way 
across die river of death to tlie otlu-r w'orld. Then Use Dayfin^ instructs soineoin:' tu untie the 
lashings round tlie head of the coffin* so as lo facilitate The exit of the ^ouL for Ihis ii; the moment 
ivben it Is suppcised to finally leave tise body. Two 5inall images arc tied to the ctiffin ol a chief—-a 
ngUTc of a vvomaii at the head and a man at liic foot—whicli apparently is a ,survi\ al of the custom 
of sacrificing slaves to wait tipon the soul in the other w^orld (see illiistratioti on page 2J5]- dtie 
coffin is then Jet down througli tile flooringp because if it w^ere taken iliiwn the iiisiise-lafliliT tlie 
ghost w'ouki more easily find its way back to haunt the honse^ and also Iwcaus^^ it is tin- piihlic 


the long GALLEftV OF A HOUSE 

A.* .ver»f« %.lll m i* I- Mfl m tlir -I » pp .. myiLl. a. 

1044 . 1 iiB i* dkvldcd bi - *•» mnnlni ^h4■ of hou^r The ffoiit porllun 

iorrh* . t«|,i whlfiTi «rYO. .. . room ihr ii Jn ohomboi*. ^ki^k m.L* iko 

otiirr kail ik#- h«Hi4r. 
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entrance. Next tla^ ooflUn is earned to the river bank, where it is placed in a boat decorated 
with brigbt-coloured cloths and flags, and paddled to the tomb, followed by boats coniaming 
moimiing friends, w'ho maliit.ain silence the wliolc way 

The tomb of a Kayan chief, if be has died a natural death, consists of a long log of timber, the 
Size 0 w ikik t!> accditJmg tu the rank and position of the deceased, being largest in the ease of a 
person of ingh position. The small end of this is sunk in the ground, and the coffin is raised bv 
raftings up to the top of the pole, at which there is a cleft made to flt the cofho, and above this. 



' jT" * j.' r to tl> . irl»Ddl, «(,h Ik, „nn id * - cir., h 

up «a4 ^IIpwtiI t* Jk 1ft ft Hlufal maiihf-r ftB ibf EuiiL. 


again, there is a large slab with elaliorateiy-carv'cfl sides of wood, enclosing the coffin in the cleft 
of the tree. 

The Kaj-an hangs upon the tomb tlie we.rpons and other belongings of the dead person, and in 
the case of the deceaserj having only a few, ItLs friends or relatives will add several of their own 
possessions, TIk- behef maintained is that the shade of the article is thereby placed at the disposal 
of the soul tp he oi use to \iim on hh weary wuy. 

Many of the Klemantans break up or spoil these articles placed on the tomb, their reason given 
being that in the next world cverv-lbing will be reversed, the whole, broken, and vi« iwsa. but the 
real reason is probably to avoid the temptation of othtrs stealing them. 





Te 



DAVAli MAS IN OAJ-A COSTUME. 

« two ,1,, hi>ld ... Suv-M *Mlo I* Ho-®-' ik. 

hMil. wMch K..y i. Ihrir b««. U Ibl. ll.« h»l» *® '■«®P .. . 
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rEACEMAhiING CEREMONY. 


'Anirl/j t*‘ -V- 


1h Ewlvdr m (WBcr Iwiwnn ir)be« ihal hiv-^ EannerEr t«n ■! wrsf, Ik Im bmzeu^I^ ffif ««iih pAdk' iU k^ll * tiir. 

ipkrLl ij mike known the Hth t&ilie snd »o ouljii ii bkndEni i»tb piitiJ^ii, ^ 


Itven when the botly is disjxJscfl of, (hm- is still a certain amuunt wf form to he gone tlirt^ugli 
bv (hf mourners iit the burial. They have to be jiurifietj Ky bcinij sprinkled by the DayauR h itli 
water in which tlic jaivs of n sacrificed, pig have been plated, \\'lille the Dayone is perfooning 
this act. she utters words, the intent of which is to hope that (lie mourners may he spared from evil 
things, 'I'hc moumeis return in a single file, passing between a \'-sJuipt».l stick formed by a cleft 
pole from the tomb; while on tJieir way they place their foot on a live fowl, spitting and calling on it 
tn keep off evil. As may fw imiigiiiwl, the fowl usually dies long before the last person lia^ placed 
his foot an it. 

"I tie period of mourning is terminaterl by a Jiujiian head being brought into the house, after wlnc:h 
there is a fesut and general rojoidng. The head, or a portion of it, is stibsequcnlly decoratetl with 
tin* leavrt of llte palm and Imng upon tfie tomb. 

Tile funeral of a Sea Dayak being somi what different, deserves separate mention. At his liealJi 
the corpse is washed and the diesi covered witii rice. tMs latter act being intended to prr>pttiate 
the gods for any wrong done during life. All tfie belongings an* ctillectwl which are likely to be 
usefiil to him in tlie other world, and hi* is dresswJ in his most elaborate attire, a.s is the ciwtom 
of the Kayaijs. The botly is then wvered ni-jih a white sheet ami sumoundt^l by his mourning 
relatives. At times a professional wailcr is hired, who sits oil a swing beside the liead. ,\’aw 
and then she will call upon the differenl parts of the house, blaming them for nut Itaving done more 
to retain the soul of the dead longer, anri she generally ends her waiting by asking the spirits to 
direct the soul safely to the ne 5 ft world. 
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In the evening a fire is lit by the side of the corpse^ and on the following niorning foiwi is given 
to strength on him for his long journey to the land of departed spirits. The food consists of cooked 
rice being put into the mouth, care always being taken that the |>ot in which the food has been 
cooked is broken up, as no man tnay use it after it has been used for the dead. 

As the corpse b conducted to the grave, asht.^ of the lire wiifch was ImrEiing Ln' the side of the 
corpse are thrown alter it. This b done to prevent the dead man's soul being able to recognize the 
house and so cotne back to trouble liis friends. Women are never allowed to accompany a funeral 
procession, but remain behind and raise a dismal u-ail as the body b borne from the house, 

'ITie funeral procession makes its way to the burying-ground either on foot or by boat. 
Having arrived there, rice i$ strewn on the ground, being the price paid to Pulaug Gatm. the isjiirit 
who is supposed to own the land, for rhe price of the grave, A fowl is then killetl 10 propitiate 
Ehe cril spirits. 

The coffins are buried about three feet deep in the earth, never mucfi more, for the Haj^k 
lias a great terror of djhng a sudden death if he treads in the grave, and pnly makes it as deep 
as ho can fmm w^llhout ■ moreover, the corpse is buritd hurriedly for fear of the miwclccime 
cry of some bird being hearfl. Jars and brass gongs are placet! on the grave, with implcmcnls 
I haracteristic of the occupation of the deceased, and food and drink is alstj laid at the side, 
and the whole fenced round. On returning, those mourners who arc the las! to leave plant 
stakes in the ground to prevent the spirits folio wing them home. 



AS Of¥^RlSG OF EGOa 

tl&rt * .ctL4Lli 4h< KUivmnEfertt W thr qmni4lra.. *uch y eU *pidrT 
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TliL* Uiird day aJicr bimal 
there b a crostom for neigli- 
hours to carry a chopper* an 
axcp a cup, and take a plate of 
rice and other food to the toqih 
lately occupied by tJie de¬ 
ceased, The relatives arc bid¬ 
den to leave off weeping and 
to give the dead man lood. 

Tlien the window b opened 
with the [ihoppcr and the food 
thrown out for the bciierit ot 
the rlead marj and hb spirit 
companions. After this* the 
reJativeSp who have not moved 
out of the rcK>m, go about in 
their usual pursuiis^ 

Twelve months or more 
after death, a general feast h 
held in honotir of all those who 
have dii?d since the last Gmitai 
Aiitiiu the feast is called. 
On each ol the graves there 
are placed curiously shapinl 
baskets, supposed to represent 
ttie different utensils of the 
man or w^oman when aUvCi and 
are put* after which the/>^iyon^ 
tdt his wishes. 



Af »/^ ICUurtfi /Afcw, li.iHe, 

KAY AN COINAGE. 

Old THJuHhk braifi Jirc UHd r* 


l!ife$e are intended to enable 
the deceased to earn liis 
hood in Sabayau, the land of 
departed spirits. After this 
feast all moutnefs cease to pay 
their respect to the deceased in 
the form of dowdy clothes, and 
the ordinary garb of every-day 
life is worn os usual. 

Among some tribes, on the 
death of a young child who has 
not yet cut his teeth, the body 
is placed in a jar and this Is 
fastened to the branch of some 
tree in the buning-ground. 

The mode by which a set lie ^ 
mcnl is arri^'cd at by Kayaus 
in the distrtburion of the de¬ 
ceased’s possessions when there 
is utiy doubt as to hb in¬ 
tentions rs ver>' curious. I’he 
Bay^^ig is calledp who causci^ 
a small niode] house to be 
made and placed near the 
chamber fonncrly inhabiteci 
by the deceased. In this. 


w*adLini£* nnet ihtn wvtn r^unEl^ ihc bLpk -aF 

th* ^NWMn, cigarettes and food with drink 

beseeches the i^uf to enter the liniLse and partake oJ the food, ajicl 
He acts as though listenmg to the soul from tiiite to time, and after looking in die 



Tla«* ffcJH ^himi wmdmfii .1 |li4t Ip mihth 

CJO fca e^e nch TKrt urtff jarokablr in\tmdMC^^ kiiia I rain Cll iiiai mnd 4 bouk «,r khrp* «n 
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house will teU the reJiitiaus that the soui has entered and devoured the fuast. It is not supposed 
that the food has rcaLly been devoured by the deceased, onJy the essence is said to have been 
taken. He tJien turns found to tlie eager watchers and tells them the wishes of the dead pereon 
and it should be mentioned that this decision is usually carried out witfjout further complaint. 

The disposal of the dead by the Kenyahs is much tlie same as tliat of the Kayans (see illustm- 
tioh Ob page 233)< But some of the Kleitiantans keep the coffin in the gallery of the bouse unlJI 
the period of mourniug is over. During this time the escape of fluids resuJting from decompositton 
is earned to the ground through a bamboo tube. The coffin is sealed up witli wax, but after some 
time it is opened and the bones removed and cleaned. This is the occasion for a feast. The bones 








Whon * amin Nki be«fi 


r\ WAR CUSTOM. 


(Oaj/fl /JW. . 


16 
hkrdi. 


tli4 itrKnrtp q>f m Ak 

t\ ilkt-ki, im ■ 6 MU la IMlInl 


view ci ■ tmid^ ITm lid Ibnt thf piirii tdttt ta ppwtt ll Im 

vniiike Bur **fft ihw new* thtin hf f|i4An* of ih^lr ihc aniEia^ 

Tnempr wh# tirr M bv HttBcIcird:, 


ate then placed in a smaller coffin or a jar. which is taken to the cemetery. Here it is placed in a 
large general wooden matisolpum or else in a hollowed post (see illustrations on pages 232 and 233). 
Sometimes the Klemantnns place the corpse in a jar a f™ days after death Tlie jar is cracked in 
two pieces at its greatest circumference and the body, with knees tied under the chin, placed inside, 
after which the tw^ pieces are sealed up. When '* the feast of the Ixines " fakes place, the jar b re¬ 
opened, the bones cleaned and replaced. This latter mcxlc of disposal b also practised by the Muruts. 


RKLtGtON, SUPERSTtTTON, WITCHCRAFT AA'D SORCERV 

I'oH all purposes we might say that the Kayan recognises three kinds of spiritual powers: Firstly, 
spirits thought of as dwelling in remote and vaguely conceived places and very powerful to intervene 
in human life. These may be considered as gods, and are subjects of much awe and reverunce. 
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Secondly! spirits of living and 
dcce^etl persons, tho^ thought of in 
connection w^ifh tlie omen ajumnb, and 
in ^tich animals as tht* pig, the clog, the 
crocodile, the fowl and a tew otliers. 

Thirdly, the spints not fidling 
under tite above headings, but a 
heterogenenns number which arc con¬ 
sidered fo surround evcrj'thiiig. Tliese 
are sometimes propitious, sometimes 
malevolent—for example, the spirits 
which are thought to surround the 
captiirwl heads hung up hi the houses. 

The gods are ronsidcred as pre¬ 
siding over tiie different departments 
of iheir lives^ The more important of 
these arc : T^h Hnlti. the god of war : 
L&ki Ju Urip, L^ki Alakafan (. rip 
and Kaiisai Urip, the gods of 
hfc: l.nki the god of fife; 

I nyi Lau atfg and LaAi Iv&ng, the gods 
of harvest ; ail these are considered 
friendly gods. TJie unfriendly gwls 
are: LaAi Balari and liis %vife, OUfig 
/)<>, the gods of thunder and storms ; 
Toh /vfVjfj, the god of fear, and Ba^a- 
fiafif the god of madness. Others are 
considered neutral* such as Untt Uka, 
the god of lakes and rivers, and I.nki 
K^ira Miirm witli f-aki Jup Urip. 
who conduct the 50\il> of the tlead 
to Hades. Over tJjesc subsidiary gods 
there b the chief god of alh Luki 
Tcna^tgaii, corresponding lo the Jupiter 
of the Romans, and his ivffc, Doh 
Tcftaii^an^ who has the care of all 
women. When making supplication 
to the gods the prayers are trans' 
mitted to them by tncans of the 
sonls of pigs or fowls, one of winch 
b iiiv'ariabjy killed at the Time, mid 
are helped by the wafting up of 
smoke from a fire. (Sec^ illustratton 
on page 205.} 

Wlien prayers are mnide on Iwhalf 
of the whole hou*5e+ a tree planttnl 
with its branches in the ground and 
its roots pointed towards the skies, the 
tree acting as n kind of ladder uf 



A OAVAk WOMAN'S DR£S 5 
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THE EASATrc DAS'CE OF KENYAN MEDICJNE MEN. 




WHeiJ * ,, ywfj jrt hi 41 fupitaud |lui .« i* ^c*Iik hi* -phi ft Kai Itfl I lie i»df, mnd m ipcuil 

M^}<Puh.«r f« mumm.^nt4 whaM duty hi M I* 4 tttp.pl Ip ptriuadE ike ■« feriire whp. Tkn D^thiivh ha #hVt >ii* cfflWis 
KUH, Bw llltPiill^ IreftttPi IrtAlhfi nHrrrrnenli, wkitli are luppiiiitd E« ivprEHQi kU ipifil'a |opjnie> Ip p^i.ftakt lh< deparlsid #pi|il 
Suti«ttp|» kt will ]ppk I PIP bia bikfiit iwDcd Asd HmtE i| Ifllimy ibe uiiioai EWfvaai Arauad hLn> ikal kLa loid hu e^eitakeP +keh 
pi Ike kll pelHH At ikli ila#f ttr DeToai a ihlnute hmli p| wkitk fa PMippp«ed ip caaipin fkt ipifU I ibii k- 

rubbtd PH ibp p 4 lhM|-« kt*d IP p^t il buck h. Ike l»df. A bl*«let Ii ibcii lied i-opnd |U wfhal Ip lie ihc -piTJl LH ^hJ 
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coixunujiication with the gods. Al^o a ceremony nsually t;ikcs place before a nidely-can^ed figure 
which stands in fiont of tlie hpiise. This figure U not an fdol and is allowed even to rot away: it 
maybe constderifd more of an altar or symbol ol their sckI than an idoL (See ihustmiton on page 230.1 

The Kayans consider that certain birds and anhnals are the conveyers of messages irom the gods, 
and they take an account of the omens on all important matters, \^Tien good omens have not been 
obtained on tho e?£aminaLion of the entrails of a pig or a fowl, more pigs and fowls will be killed until 
perhaps a more satisfactory^ omen is obtained. — M&n will also be ?^ent into the iimgle to 
examine the flight or listen to the note it birds. |&ec Ulustralion on page 208.) 

Sacrifices take place frequently, the pig or the fowl being the animal shiuglik-red. Costly 



OMEN-TAKING, 


HiVim obfciiiii.fl4 Ofnrrt* Irvm "nJ wlii^llt *1 biriJi. nth bira'i k4 misrlrr-d'^daTtn 4 uvk ih hciiiii tfi 

I he hm unill N haknee ef ftvf favourable «m4fi« ii TW ttum kjo :mot BEIoM'ed Id «^ali: Id i^di-irr^^h^- nnd fhr Full 

nLMJiihcr ijmcni ha a h«rn iiphl*il^iKt llic-^ malrt hi It-n^iwn Id lli<r chl-irf ip. lh< |>JCiiCfli.F ul iliiF- ^hiAlD hgUi^hqld, 

JJossc^ssions will also be gi^fen as gifts to the gixts—a v«>nian. on the illness ol Iilt <:hiTd, wii] i tit 
ofi Jut hair. 

As the onien-birtls ate fonsifleretl as the nn-'tlitiiti of cominunfcation between hitman beings and 
their gods, the omen-birds have bH^mo the object of reverence; ant! in some cases the gods seem to 
liave lost their own importance, 

■■ l-aki " is the term given to old and respected men generally, and as the word is applied to the 
niost revert'd gods there is reason to believe that the Kayan gods axe the most respected of their 
ancestors, Dayaks will sometimes fix iti the ground a bamboo pipe leading from the eyes of a dead 
person, and will make supplication at thr grave through the pipe, and sumetimes even drop food 
doMrti the bamboo. 
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Ali tilt spirits nl thf third class are malevolent or tia^Uy offended, and capable of bringing 
misfortime on men and women, llje spirits of this dass arc known to tJie Kayans as Tcft. the most 
important of which are associated with the dried fiuman head^ which have been taken during sonic 
raid. They are not supposed to be the spirits of those pensons from whose shouldeis the head has 
been taken, but these spirits seem to drift round and about the heads. Tliey are said to cause the 
teeth to chatter if they are offended, as by neglect in the attentions which it is enstomary 
to pay to the heads. The heads are thus supposed to be animated by the Toh. and this is 





HUT MADE FOR THE OMEN 6mDS. 


ImmrdkHlHr coniullkni |hr unm« m IlMl Im etrcitrd tc tiurk ihf th^t tb# piui ike 

pHrairt:l|i(k« akr kird». Tfcr hlil cDaUinlm# ^ ihr anf i^a U c<tq aide: red ibceriL 


ttlustratCfl lyj' the treatment accorded by the people to die heads from the time that they arc- 
brought into the house. 

Having dricfl and sniokcfl ihe heads in a fitialJ hut specially built, they bring them up ti) the Jinu5>* 
with great rejoicings and singing uf tlie war song. All members of the village an? invited to the 
house, and whi-n everyone is present they abandon aJI the mourning attire worn out of respect tor 
the dead person in whose honour the ceremony in connection with the heads is taking place. 

After everyone has cliatigcd their dres.s. the men carry the hcadsA'hich arc adorned with the dried 
leaves of a palm, to one of the altar-posts which stand betw'cen the tiouse and the river. .A pig hardng 
been sacriheed here, its blood is sprinkled over the men, and the heads are carried h^f ft to the house. 
Here the men. dresse.1 in their full war attire and carrying shields and spears, perform a pci’idiar 
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motion calletl Sfga-lupar. Eat:h niaii in turn faces his neightmur on I'itlH'r the wliole motinti 
being carried tm Lii pertect lime and rhj.'thm. 

After this tfte heads are carefully hung up with rattan beside those pteviousiy taken in war. (S« 
illustrations on pages 2lo and 513 ,) 

This is followed by a genoraJ feast of the whole household, each lOom supplying and killing a pig 
to cat. During the feast pieces nf pork are placed in the mouths of the heads, and borak, the native 
spirit made from rice, poured into bamboo cups hanging alongside. The 7's/i associated with the 



JIt tAf 

A» thr Rfit *lm l« 


A peacemaking CEREMONY- 

I. tKow !•« etl-o "'i' * 

^■njr^"r .... 1 j- ..k.. -_ll_ 1 VI h<^-ri □^liifI ■■ rFAIOffd I h^iT fill 


A» thr firtt iUp In in* j\|*p 1- . m\mwvi Aiihi cmiki3 ftuicl im rvAiorfd lh4iT hH 

»d myrn ^Ut> iKi. i|« ^ ’tf,r(-.rd. plir. *.r HH«I .od 10 r^rtftrm ih. 


■it dt^wfUn 4flnk Md to i 


prrvio-ui 


k . 1 1 Hir nfforinei? 3 .m\ rtltliougli ihv iHirk is riot matirriJjlly 

ht^adi are suppo^l to dc^'iitir ihv^ ^uu i 

devoured, its spirit, if wc may so ttrni it. is supposed to lie. table 

Tliero is alw^ay^ a ftre kept alight under the lu-ads, so that tliev may k-cI wunu and comfortable. 

and the greatest respect is paid to them., - i i , - i ,,;u ir, n-hieli the 

Whenever Ketivkhs liave occasion to move into a new hou^e .i special Im i.s built ^ 

lu^ds are stotetf t;ml>orari1y. and when all is ready the h.«tds are cinducted to the 
all the pomp and splendour of a triumphant return from war. The kayatis do _ ■ 

more tl^i llwA thirty heads in their hmiw; accordingly, on moving into a fresh residtncc. they 
take advantage of getting rid of a few superfluous heads, 
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A special hut is btiilt not far Iconi the old hotisc^ and lliose heads which they wish to ahatiiioii 



afc plat^ in it. 

A fire of smouldering logs is kept bunuiig, so that the Toh of the heads may not notice the fact that 
they are being abandoned. It is supposed that when this fire dies out the though wauting to 
come and avenge thistnsdves^ are unable to do so* as lljey cannot trace tlieir footsteps tlirougfi 

lapse of time and weather. 

,;r In tin? wa}' they Ix'lievc 

that the etil effects are 
surmounted by tlseir in¬ 
genuity. 

The Toh oJ the lieails 
are eousidered to have a 
benehdal effect and take 
cafe oi the household il 
they an; properly respected, 
and it ts only when throtigh 
some act of disrespect or 
neglect they are offended 
that they will inflict any 
harm. The T^h oi dtc 
heads are but an instauic 
of Toh of odier objects* 
such as those of the rivers, 
mountains, tombs, caves, 
and many others, fn fact, 
every locality has its Toh, 
anil the people are careful 
to perform all rites neces¬ 
sary to aci]uire their favour* 
The more distant u place, 
the more to be feared are 
its TcA* and special rites 
and CFiiomonics are per¬ 
formed by persons going 
there for the first time. 
In the same way. a child 
who goes into another dis¬ 
trict for the first time will 
place an egg in the end of a 
^ ^ bamlxx^ stick thrust in tin: 

ilf lAif .nwiHilriii p^J riLJbrrfu^«v, A.I^. 

NATIVE OF BOWNEO IN WAR COSTUME. Kroiimi as il propitiiton' 

Ov^l bl* iWuiaflfr Wet tk 4 * 1 ^ ^rrrt itili m rauad aCl* (Sce lllllStfatiOrti OH 

liri«K4!-plii-l4 ftMpd# td Tht- ikitid it wllh larlD-DMi in 

rrdi. tllT« ullLirHil'T rt-piuTl rc«nnbUnv * kidwiili !<«;*- P^g'C — 




Art 




M lf»C tCLU-A N' EOUS CUhTO MS 

The iTtdnni^r in whii h an impartnnt gtiist is recdvrtl bj- Kavuns arni Kenyahs is ratb«r curious. A 
vtsiTiiiu i’liici, bejuro landing from his boaf, will send his tnessenger to iht village, to sec lltal ihefi* 
is no taboo upon tlic liouschc intends visiting. If a favourable reply is given, he still remains in his 
boat for some few mint.tes, and then makes Iris way to the gallery of !iie hiuisc, attenciefj by his 






KAVAN WOMAN PANCINO WITH A HUMAN H£AD, 

Th* ,* iJ., .nr» f..n, •* •"■<* >-!“"■ *S* l.«J* Ir— ihrm, (..(diM (n 

(•..It (vEiidii. Th. WJ. ... bT«..».. (M. ... > <>“' *>^>»* ■" 

iW th«. «t o« 4l.« -M.J. .H. ... .« .he ..I r^ b.^' 'be- .. 

.S.„. th. yllU,. 11... r«. M»< id mewel". •- whith )l h*. "41 .-"1 «( Haf-tod. ci 
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retainer?. Neither he nor 

^ hi> host utters a word nor 
gfanc^ at the other for 
perhaps a mifititc. The host 
hdg^its about with hb cigar¬ 
ette and gaze? at the floor 
Ttic guest a!so does nothing 
but perhaps dear his throat 
or cough. Then someone 
will bring the latter a 
cigarette p after which the 
host will commence con¬ 
versation by some such 
remark as : W!h re tlif! 

you start from today ? " 
wiien cofivcrsation is carnal 
fin in the iLSuaJ manner. 

An hour or so having 
elapsed* food b providetl. 
The chief wilJ leave a little 
fiork and rice on liis plate 
to show' that hc^ is not 
greedy', and hb breed¬ 
ing prompts him to pnrve 
|ii> satisfaction with llic 
meal by belching up a 
qxianlity of wind with a 
loud and prolorkgexl noise. 
He iii^xt riiLse^ *n\X hb 
mouth tvith water, and 
spits it out btdwcen the 
ilwr fx^ards, rubs hi^ teeth 
witfi his forefinger and 
wiishi*s his hands. He then 
ijTAiAK takes his cigarette, which 

A fpftd: iirl Kij* ih^^n drr»cd im ibrir brif ibw ^ \i^ plaCed bcJliml hi? 

Tbr of tb» mtr irvid* minfi i*Oli iMlJ h*mat and mt* innrkrtl*t^H^ ^ _ 

^dJW. ear; aud rejoins ms Jio^t 

for an evening to be ypent in festivity. After supper a bowi of rice^piiit b brnu^^ht, and a cupful 
given first to tbe hfist* who drinks after pouring a libation tu tim oinen-liircb and other kiudly- 
disposed spirits. A bowl is tberi liandefl to the c.fiief guest, who smacks hia li|js and grunts to 
show bb appritiation of its quality: drinking songs are sung, in wliich all join in tlie ciiorus 
As previous lo every other iuijHirtsint act in tlu-h' fives, t!ie nmetis have to br consul ten:! before 
sowing the seed is actually conimenced. A pig nr a fowl is sacrificed, and its blood smeared on the 
wooclcn figures which stand before the (loust*. Then a specially delegated party sei emt Into the 
fi>rest to watch the fliglil anil notes uf certain birds, particularly tJio splder-liunter, the hawk 


anci the trogon. 

While these are being consulted there b a strict tnbrKi on prarh house. Ko one e.vcept its occupier? 
ijiav visit it, and no more than is absolutely nectissary may l^e done in the bouse, Muring the growing 
of the padi, various ihanns and superstitions practices arc worked upon it, c.g., women will wave 
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channs ami a fowl nvor the »Ti>ps. at the SAine tinii' ttmkiiig exlioiiatiim to I hi anil to the 



rats, sparrows, ami other pests of tlie crops. 

It the firet gatlKTers o( ilu.* crops, wlnu an.- alw-avs woiiit-u. see or Ja-ar anything of an ill- 
oTTieiiixl nature, they will go back to their hoiisi- again anti stay tlieve fortV'Cighl hours iin pain <>1 
death or a serious illness. Entrance to the Imusi* is fodmhh-n iluring a pt?ritK| uf ten flat's after the 
com is gatlu-red. When the storing is well advanced there is a festii'al, during which the sctvf 
grain for the fo|lowing year is prepared. 

There is also another interesting custom at this time, Foiu ditdi-skaters are caught, and 
placed on water in a large gong; their tnovenieiits are watched by some old man, wJio 
calls upon them to tiircct their inovenients; these he interprets as denoting a gtaid or bad 
cotiiing crop, and at the same time calls on the god Uki ivt?ns to bring the smiJ of the padi to 
tJieir homes, .\fter juio- from the sugar*!am- is fxmnsl upim the water, thi- women drink the 
while tlm beetles? lUTl' 
cajcfuli^^ plaiced back in nit? 
riv^^r to cmTX thi‘ peitpli’^'f. 

TTtPSsaijPs til Irtiki Iion^. 

TJiis is folkiVt-M by inn 1:In 
biHstumus fnn, 

^ikky iKiw Yitm Is 
and rnvercKl with by 
ihv woniLH, who diib t\w 
pads npcifi tlio men. mvet^ 
ing tlirin with sticky^ &i>ciEy 
niark>. There is 
danrin^H dining which thi'- 
Women ilresSi a^i am I 

the men act in Imitation ot 
5«ch aniniaLs ^ tiiL* mon¬ 
key nr the horn bill fsee 
illustratiDii.s tin pages 
and '^31}+ Tlu- custom 
whicli has 111 teres I at- 
tachiriiy; to it b nndoubtcdly 
hcad'himtiii^, and this 
brings us on 10 tlii- customs 
cotmectecl wit li w=ar- Al¬ 
though ihi: Da^k Iia^ lire 11 
knowm to take htads just 
h>r the glory^ oj doiiiR so, 
this romark cannot bi? ap- 
pltefi tn tJie Kayarn whi^ 
dots not w'antnniy engage 
in bloods hcfj. 11 u=^ avenging 
of p^a£t and tht- 

necisssty of 
heads for \n funeral 

rites combined, are the borNEO in itAR COSTUME ' 

geiieral cauwis for war, W'li«ii^irrr Kunv^n I* (i-*J l** rUt^ -.hlEld .tid lo frm 4 t:t tKr 

After a deliberation nf tilt- “f-™ 
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>:hicfi>. the qmei» hu\'tr t'> bt consulii^l with great roniiality. Two nmii arc appointcit for ihk 
purpiwe, and set off to the jungle to watch for the sottiiii and imovcments of wrtaiii aniinals- 
If iinfavourabk' omens are obtained, this is immediately reported hniiiE. Then they watdi again, 
(liv't.' ililistrations op 224 .) 

Tlie pkee of idusert^arirjp h by a. sptder-hunter By across the riv^r. chirping 

Then one immiwlliatr'ly fepiiir^ to the bank and a slick aiwut eight fett long is cni so as to form 
hunches of shavinjis ny>r>]i it. It is then stuck m the growd with the end which is out of the 

ground pointing towards, the 
cnciny^^ village (seo j[lustration 
on page ±zoJ. Meanwliitc a tire 
is lighted in the iK^at, frroii the 
rivets bank, and the fKJsition 
made clear to the spider-hunter, 
its help beung requested. They 
then sleep, ajid the ne-vi day 
look out for the trogon—a bird 
witJi a c:rini-sois chest and a verj' 
siirill pute. This is spoken to tn 
a manner similar to that of the 
spiiler-hunter on the provkius 
day. They I hen slec.-p again and 
liope tor a favomabk dreami. 
Next the hawk has to l>e 
observerL When this happens 
and a fine is liglued. he is 
requested to fly to the loft. 

This process again is marked 
by another oiuen'Stick plat:od 
tiesidc the former one. Tlicn a 
lapse of time b allowed lo 
bv, amJ they aw‘air the flJgfit 
a hawk towards the right- If 
cvt^ryihing gixs almig satisfa^:- 
toiily, they report it to the 
chiefs, who then sacrifice a pig 
before the altar-pjsts standing 
in front nf the house,, surrounded 
by their followers, H'he wluiie 
force then repair in their w“U' 
boats to the sp^it where rhe 
favourable omens were found 
and roitiain there two days. From hiue spies arc sent out, or else the movements of the etumiy 
are as^^'rtiiintHl by examinitig the liver of a pig. Every man of thu party obiurves certain taboos ; 
they may unt smoke : biys must sleep in a crouclhng posititm : bre mm^t be made only by fnction 
(see illustration on page The attack is usiitdly made stealthily at daybreak, ami a hotc^, 

tile object of attack, is suircjunded and then set on fire ; those trying to escape if they offer stead- 
f[i5l resistance sometimes are ahk- to fight their w:iy tiirough, 

ThF: head is hackesl off of thc?sc kille^l and tiie party rehims home again in great fiaste, for lear of 
being ambusbnl or followed. It is not usual tlie Kayatis to kill a captive, but if they liave not 




A KfcSYAn LiUU 

n«ll At»ii k4 # 1*4 niirtKli lJi» tiHahc frj li»nn ol 

■aiv kJha ll Rnund ^hiu Art It Urd • ol 

^aAiti^d =*cbi knM rtwriKnlinf mn imiivhduii!i ■ind * l■lfla^, wtv«* 

mana^ titnC' nikde mta olfrrlQK: 




KJ.EMANTAN WOMEN DRESSED FOR HARVEST EESHA AU, 

T-i . . L LI . r-.iiwi.ll Hui« L» tskci jj mriiii *Piii ■<11 liindi h<i^L.rr mwv pI^imS. ohf 

M whL<k, I* ilflppior tiHSft fri* iJi» fdW wllh > Tfi+fliiiTr**Ti 
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fiix'iiTC'tJ a lieatl th^y will 
cut off the head 
fif a prL&i>iter whi^ is badly 
woiiTtfled. The J>ayak>, il 
I hey are able to, take the 
hi^ad^ of their own folluweri 
whti liave fallen ii> battle 
and bur\' them in some 
safe placf!, foi" fear ihey 
should fall into ihc hands 
of ihe enemy. 

Success in the Irtiy is 
niarketl by the bi'jals being 

decurated with palm-leavi.^ 
im I lie way liome. Eveiy- 
um! shuuts- a war chonis as 
eaeii srillage is passed cm 
the wayn and iJio^ who 
have taken heads stand up 
in the iKjal, On the way 
back the heads are sliglitly 
sitiokcil and placcil in tlie 
stern of the lioat until the 
vilfage is feacheti They 
arc then taken out mu! 
placed in a specially pre- 
pareii hut, amidst luitd 
shouting and cheers from 
the ivonien and those who 
have rcjiiametj beldjul. It 
is this time that the Iwi^ 
have to receive their first 
liNaarn ol war as previously 
describeil Tf riiauming 
for a chief has to lx* termi' 
iiatcth a iiead is carrietl tu 
his tomb. On ri^t timing evcryutie bat lies in the river and has viav'ed over hin^ hy an old man some 
leaves taken off tJie dctomtcii head, wntli a wisti tif prosperity- Alter n<jT less than four days the 
heads are brought triumphantly intij the hnuse ami marrhcwl up and tlowm the long gallery tt> the 
sound of singing, stajnpiog and general rejoicing. Then foilows^ a time uf nsarn-niaking, in the 
coiiT^- of w'iiich tlii- WTiniLMi take tla? heads and perform fantastic danres, finaJiy liangiiig them 
beside the old ones. (Strr illustration pn page ^37.; 

There are two [jossible reasons for the practice of taking heads of victims. I'hi; onr: for the 
omatnentation with hair of the sword-handle and shield. Tile other, wdiicli seents the more plausible, 
is that tht? citstfim from the sacriftetng of staves at the <1eath of an important pcrBoti^ so that 
their shades might minister to the deceased when jonme^'ing to tlte Dther w'orld. It w^ould be quite 
likely that the relations of a chief would prefer to slay an enemy rather ihan a stave, who is one 
of their possessions. Tlus step would be followed by the ea.^ier wayof bringing only the iiead to 
the tomb as is sometimes done, and would account for the custom of siN^uririg a Itead to terminate 


Sf tme ri ■ : I/Cpijf, i»Jt, 

^:J,FMANT.^^ GRAVE. 

tf) t^vr PTiVliiilo Ififl ^ miMJE Aft tbi HiTir Iv^ll^. Article*- a§ 

Viilufl ihlnriT Itt da] Ik «■€ aiT h» khrir brlJrrt ikm-i I he luliilA o| ihfic iblftat 

Ln ilvr rr*i vtvwl6 aad mJk at cur fa de«*ird th^¥- 
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mourning. Possibly l3<)tb atkjA'e havit d'^ath done their share in secnring the custom of ti^ad- 
hunting. 

A wuiuart who is il! is pt^rsuaded to admit that a devil has possessed her, and to become a medicine- 
woman. In tins mannsfr she becomes cured of her complaint, and at the same Lime acquires the 
power of helping otliers tf^do tJic same. ^\'hether she is capable or not for this, is deternuned a 
ceremony caUed Buyoh^ The rtHJin when: the pnw'erful spirits, whm are Smitnl 10 the hc»U!^. are to 
appear, is decked very^ elaborately. Music in the form of gongs and drums stnimis forth Ifirough the 
village, w'hich is rt^peated periodically threnghont the night and pKissibly the follov%'iiig night also. 

Medici lie-women, genprally old and umit tractive, but gorgemisiy attirnt, eolkvt in tlie centre rd tlie 


mom. Then, one by one, 
they commence to dance to 
tb? tnne of the niusEC, 
hi^-sing, and waving their 
hands alhjut frantically. 
One of them approaches tlie 
patient* and gives her a 
pinang - blossciin to hohl 
rovering her head witFi a 
cloth. Tfie {Kitient Isbrougfit 
to, and seated in, a cone, 
which is whirletl round at it 
terrific speed. GraduaJly all 
are worked up to a frenzy. 
The spirits are supposed to 
he attiTicteil by this, and ask 
the chief Tnedirint^wonian 
why they sere calling tltem, 
to which she gives tht^ 
aiiwer tltat is Siimr- 

one sick. Tfie spirits tfierc- 
upon gi> away to fetch ttie 
more pmerfiil sjjiril. to 
whom ifiey are subservient. 
He is aske^l by the chief 
medicine^woinaii whether he 
can help them, ami if he 
replies nOp llien some other 
spirit is askerl ttse same qins- 
tion, night after night, until 
the patient reco^'en?. At 
rinK^s the cereniony is 
gorgeous, a rattan sw^ng, 
covered with a fieantiful 
clnth, lieing provifJiNl for 
patient amt medicine-wumen 
to swing tn>oii, and a plat- 
form or raft for the rectrp- 
tiiin of the e’^il spirit, which 
is floated out to sea. 


TO^tn Of IWFOBTAM 

Tliff \tm\m other Epmirfiti uhlcli arir 

dI &r lh« ikc 4 r*v#cl itepwr 

la lllptidi m-Ht hiAvr m* i 

madf till ■ 4 ft 4 hnitwn 4 i " 


KK^VMI WOM-\N 

i^rn in rB'n«kdr|'*trtk ttuinbrr round thr 
I which tlif: LuhkiuuJIir uud. Sduie 

I ipj thf (wi-li n-pf 
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1 attooing h a general eiL^tom 
among the tribes gf Borneo, and 

haS: many signifiestbnSp aLrorrliiig 
to tJjc image tattooed and tlie part 
\ pf the body on which it is placed, 

\ 1. The diief reason lor tattooing. 

\ ^ t:ase of the Xayajis, b for 

1 k ornanieiilafidn, but it sqtnetimo^s 

denotes bravery in \w^t and is occa- 
sionaljy nsec! to ivord off iiiness. If 
XV a man gf the IJaram Kayans has 

taken a head he can Jtave the barks 

\ gf his imn-cU and fingers tattotjed ; 

\i he has only been party in the 
\ fray, he can only have one finger 

ll tattooed. As mentioned under 

death custDins, a bracelet is placed 
* round the wrist to pre^'cnt the soul 

escaping again after a severe 
illrieis$. As this may get broken, 
^ tattoot^l pattern is sonsetinies 
^^^rked on insteacb and this is l>e- 
iievc^! also to ward off future ill- 
n 3 ness. Designs of human facts, 

I jfei plan ts arc also tat tooed 

uit people. Women before tiiar- 
riage arc tattooed L*jctensivclj\ but 
stdclom after marriage^ as ii is eon- 
^ ♦ the designs are 

suppg^orl to act as torches in the 
P^S^ 5 g*Bw i BPPiP^ worUi (see UJustratiun on 

p i-\ f^irc 200), tt is agaiuFt custoin to 

draw the blood of a friend, anil a 
iiy prt^nt is always given to the 

tattoocr to overcome this supeisti- 
tion.othervsHse ill-fortune would fail 

H>i ih* hafiicBi^l iK4r, \ t i id 

TU JH,*| 1. fwth famthes and the tattoocr 
would become btinil. Tattoo also 
le class, the wider the hnes in the omamenlation, GirJs of the 
led when only eight years oLl, and are tattooed all over their 
c belief that a woman w ho is completely taltounl will have the 
er Telang Julan W'hen she dies, and cornief|ueutty be able to 
Women whn are tncomolHti'lv «r£n ^v,Ur 


The women make up and play tlicir part very realisticaJty throughout this cereinonv^ seizing the 
sick person s head as a pretence to catch the evil spirit, and it must be admittetl that not infreqneiidv 
the ceremony works a cure. If it fails Sn this nhject, it serves as an <Jccasion for a feast and general 

Imspitality, and sn is an e?«ceed- 
itigly popular practice. 
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SPIRIT HOUSE USED IN CEREMONY. 

"1 mt KtIvUt lllaTi. |b» DaToh Homaa h4l » paliiuadr |Sf iMd ■piril lo Csiih and lura Mil tht rail 

*FnriT Ike- Miilttit || p^ced (n g xauiLdl talili the idu -oj jp44einir iTie ildd^a 


(.IIAPTER V[ ■ 

SIAM. % 11 ; A. OJtAHAif, f\R,A./. 

JNTROUUCTOitY, AND CUSTOMS KELATIKO TO HrkTH ASP CHILDHOOD 

Tf(£ inhabitants oj Siam are a vury miKtid Over twenty distinct races are t» la; found 

Mfitbin the confines of the country, descended from MongoJian tribes whicJi have at one time or 
another ov'emin llie IndoAThinese penmsula. 

The Siamese arc the result of an early cross between the Lao and Khmer, two of the above- 
mentiom^ Mongolian trifRss. lo which cross has been added .Malay, TaJaing. Cambodian and Chinese 
blood, with an occasionnl dash i>( Burmese, Shan. Indian and European alw. 

The race has many artistic leanings. All arc enthusiastic lov'crs of iJie drama, while singing, 
dancing, and the plajidng of musical instruments are common accomplishments. The people are 
vastly supcistitiptts, and arm themselves with charms again-st every* imaginable evil. Provided 
his charms arc ail right, tlie Siamese man b fairly courageoiw, but he will not venture Ids person 
where thtt fa(c?s .tre not pn>pitiou^^ 

The features of the Siamese are not prcpnsscssiiig, and are rendered less so by the customs, 
common to both sexes, of wearing the hair standing erect all over the head, and of blackening 
the teeth by the chewing ul betel or by tlie application of a vegetable dve. Tlic Lao ladies 
wear their hair long and keep their teeth more or less white, much to the advantage nl their 
app^earancti. 
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The pritiiiiipaJ ^hLriti^nl; pj bt.K !i iiiiile ajid female a. Khsili s^uriie tw<j aiiU u lialf feet wide liy si'^ven 
feet timg, the middle part of which is passed round the body* which it covets Irtmi iJie waist to the 
knees, and hitched in front so tivat the eiitLs hang dow^n before. These ends* being twisted together 
into a rope* aje passed backw'ards between the legs* drawn up and tucked into tlie w'aist at the 
middle of the hack. The result resembles knee-breeches when seen from txvfoie. but reveals a 
certain amount of bare thigh Ijehiinj. Tn olden da\i> the ladies wore this garment^ whicli b called 
panufig^ arranged like a skirl. When they took to tucking it up is itui certain* but tradition 
ascribes the birth of the faction to tlieir being refiiiired to personate men irj one of the ancient w^rs 
witlj Biinna. The Lao wTinien still wear a skirt* A belt to keep the in place is wrjni bv 

nien+ not by w^omen. An ancient rule prescribes a certain enjour for t^acli day of tE^e week—^Hundav. 
light red : Monday, silver grey; Tiie^rlai\ red : \^'eilne:^ay, green * Tliur^day^ variegnterJ : FridaVp 
light blue and Saturday, dark blue. The nistic Nuhers himself very little about clothes* sometimes 
wearing a sJioit iimsHii vc^t in 
addition to the p&ftung, hut 
more usually going naked Imiii 
(lie waist up. Tlje men w'ho live 
in towns aspire to w^hite-drill 
coats ul Kurofrtsoi cut* cotton 
stfK^kings and pipeclayed shoes, 
which, together with the fkiimngy 
make up an effective costume, 

Ofhctals* who form a large juo- 
portion of the population of 
Bangkok, are all uniformed. The 
women fonnerly wore nothing in 
addition to the panung, except 
a light scar! wound round the 
body and concealing the breasts ; 
but though this is still ihe most 
Usual cnstijine, jackets and much- 
l>efrilled Eumpean blouses ate 
ntjw \v(u n. The higli-class ladies 
also affect npwnwork sL<xkings 
mid high-htfeiud sIkhj&. A [sakf 
yulhkw (ace"f?«iwder is much used* 
and flowers are worn twisteil 
into the liair. Small children 
no clijilies except on Hjxcial 
iJccasjons* unless the heart* 
dhafFud silver or gold disc 
siiS|>ended before the j>erson of 
little girls can be dignifittl by 
the name. Jew^ellery of quaint 
design is mnch worn bv w’runeii r^^rj 


iiTid children, 

M‘ht:n a Siamese infant is 
bt*rn, it is immediately exurnined 
by leameti females for marks 
v^diich tnav guide the siw>tlisaver 


A WOMAN. 

Thi- bI ShBm Jiurrlt fslcft the Idijin 

q| ucrlRn. vrkh ill ■iirtFaaAi leiiiUiii .and hr^^r ririnliiRf af BirDni Oiii4--i0qrhl. 
Ihr iff diTin^lloB I* muth pTBclL^d W ihcm, pFlaKlpallt tr mA thr hn 

i peel i on (it i ll* bort.t* 4 I li srfrd fa^U. The wivn^ieiii d4c<Kri le ihekr c.iMtMnpti 

vpkih eiubro4dU?<'T oE itbi.i p^raii, «■■##( 4llvtT linEe hn thrlit eiii. And ttflrf mArPLvE* 
m blur -tPaih Dn llir lirniLd. 
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in progiiofittcating its future. It \s tlicn left vary- much to irseif, whik tin; mother, sti 
a plank bert, is subjected tn the heat of a great tire, a treatment ivhicb is 3iipjK>;sed 
Indo-t'hina to hasten recover)' in such cases. W’hnn tfie cluJd is aliout a mojilh old 
sharped ceremuniously, and a horusca}K: is cast for it by the family soothsayer. Ah 
when It is able to walk, the provision of a name becomes necessary. T he soothsa 
called in, and after consideration of the horoscope and other poidents, a nartie is si 


domeslic tjTunt. All 
his relations are his 
tiumble slaves, his light¬ 
est wish is law, and he 
is spoiled arid petted 
(ill rtixmd. In comnlete 


.iJtar are disposed shears, a LmjwI of holy water, a conch-shell, aod other parapliemalia of the cere¬ 
mony, and a stand is placed near by on which portions of food arc disiKysed for the refection of 
the family gods. A sacred thread is passed all round the house unrler The caves, the ends of which. 



















































THE lOPKNot ci;n.i=mo?^v 

Jn SUin iQpttraDi ol hotk ba-r* msd 4irlp thr, Mf irn H-nd tliirkrrn I# luk ulT inLih. ihf Alu^ivARca c,i 

*l*b4rvkK cer^tnonv. A|le| {h« aciu^I -tuliifii dF ihi luiLr. wikki.^ place ■! ■un.i'ikri. ihr child ai^ret«d*' 4 Jplrtllsrm ■jurciallji' 

*^uil| f44 ihv KXEMii^^h.. Mud II irPi^nhlcd with kt*lf t ki* iNuckCMlkPH ilmi** kbr liiir ki]i« U^hulMi^k^cD puuckriH hi^Jt 

■■^ tbr hrad d our of Iil* loni l^mmedlalel} mF^cj ike (uHIki v\ iNp 
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entering the house, are placed convenient 
In the hands of the monks wJto «hall 
attend the ceremony, and whose homilies, 
travdlinij along the cord, shall keep 
aJl evil spirits from interfering witJi 
the proceedings. The ancestors of the 
child are not forgotten, for the nms 
containing the ashes of these are 
arranged on yet another small altar, 
whence they shed a l>enigu influence on 
the scene. 

Outside the house a scaffolding is 
raised, on the top of which is a square 
platlorm isliadtd by a canopy stipjMirtetl 
on four posl^ inclining inwards and 
draped with curtains of muslin. A 
tapering slrticttire statnJs on this plat¬ 
form cun tain! ng food lu propitiate dir 
gtxl known as K^tu, rhe giver of lung 
life. 

On the afternoon of the day hnl one 
before the actual liair-cutting, ihe 
friEiids of the family ™lt tlie house, 
each bringing a pre 5 eiit+ The monk<i 
arrive later, herakk^d by the 1 >eating of 
gongs* and seating themselves in a row 
on a raised daLs, are regaled w^ith tea. 
After an interval tlie child ap^iears, 
clothed in fine apparel, and decked wkh 
all the lantily jewels (see ilhislratioii on 
this page), .4 recital of prayers follows, 
ill which the \’isitor^ join, after which 
the band strikes up. tea. food, cigan? 
anti l ie tel are handed round, and the 
party devotes itself to merrj^-iWHikiiig. 
The next day is passed in Hstciuug to 
the e.KlioE'tations and recitations of the 
monks^ with iiuorvals for mtistc, and 
(icrflaps with a theatrical performance 
in the evening* 

Before the dawii of the thirrl day 
the monks return c|iiiclly to the iiouse 
and a meal is eaten. Silence is rigidly 
preserved in order that evil spirits wiio 
mav be about shall not discover that 


THE TOeKNOI CI-REMO?;V 

F«r if^iP «rnncinr • thkMl llM> lii|4 Mad loi ihe 

iDpkiiDl. Iip NtlaitaHl la fiaa appai^l Willi «ll llrr 

Thi' l^pkoDi 1-1 unl-Hiftied and diwkdrd knio tlifcr i»l4rand*$ lltr m«i4 
hnnaufed i:B4ik ■■d lw« Hird fiilalliVer* i«L« »di a itrand and. a« llu i^n 
f'|.*«a, crut |l oil an bu-PiiV ^ Ht'ilvl'r. 

an^^hing b towa^rfL The child, with licad clean-shaven except for the topknots appeals just before 
the sunrise : the tujxknol is quickly untwisted and divided inlo thrtse strands; the most honoured 
guest and iw^o aged relatives take each a stnind aitd, exactly as the sun nses^ cut it oh aruid a 
sudden overwhelming burst of drum-beating and music. The fiwkd of Keiu j;^ tlien removed from 
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tJie outside, and tlie child ascenils and sits duwTT iijwii the vacant spjt, vvlieit, niie by one* 

tile relatives and friends go up a ltd pniii- water from a shell ujunt the bald head, utitil chiltl, plalfnrm 
and all are wet through (see illustration on page 230)^ A ciiaitge ot clothes is fptkkty itiade, and the 
hero of the hour, clad iifjvi- in the v'eiy hnest giirnients obtaina 1 >lc» goes thitmgh the ceremony of 
Jeeding the monks. This part of the observance is acconifKiTiied by much music, and is folluwed 
by final recitatinns aruJ chantings of fcioly words and by a sermoii. 

TJie elabtjraticin of llie cvrernony v'aries. of course^ v\ilh the vvcaltli ^U]lil |K»?ilion fif the family 
concerned. 1 he Ei>pktiot-ciitting of a rt>yal prince is an occai^irm for public hohilay and ri‘|f)icing ; 
niagiiificent buitdlnir^ji are &f>tfcialty erected lor the purpose; hundreds of 111011 ks and thousands of 
pixir are fed each dav; bands of musicians kivp the air vibrating with the -^purnl of iheir iustru^ 
ments; theatrical representations an{l hrewoiks occupy the inghl>, ami eacli >tageoi die ceremony is 
witnessed by dense ci owtLs o f sight sec i s. 

After the cutting of the topknot the girls return E^^ their lioiiseliold pursuits, ami developing 
rapidly into women, soon achieve their destiny by niurriage. Tlie boys continue their eflucaljon. 



the S\mj 

t . .r hi pp 1 .. lU «u«.VlMarJtii Hl» in 4iimT tmtnw mi EnvUn-i In fkLrcl. th^ 

Tli^ Wa FcHiv*l ..0 ikiip^d h«iir. «huh IW d*cflr-tr milh 

mofky bOn mmnd Lni^ ihr al ihc tfmpW *ftd M iri%« i"# 

■ib 4 l-llErekT PVIC^M'lfr rtltfO- 


HmJ ;il thf aRB n( ttt^ntv »r ... rL^<‘iv.* jmt n.^v Ik« called thuu emfirroatinn m ibe laitli, 

accampli.h«d bv the ;^A^n^o,i ,.1 the y.imU into the Itoty (>.4ur nl tb. Mo..kho..d 

Uuddhi^ demands that evcr>' tn.ly emsbten. lol(.nver ,h.uld Ih from the uorUi to the ^duu^e 
of the Order, and .incf tlw vows are noi irreviK-ablo- every youth. flmniiU mletulrd for a Ju> 
takes them ujH.n IdmscU in onbr to ob.ene the letter of the l-.o, and the ™on t. one ol 
much T^joicitiR on the part of hi. relattot.s. nres^serl m noiK-dicenl ebthes. the a.ptrani 
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the congregation arranges itself beliind 
him* Presents are nJlered to the 
monks, the candidate prostrates him- 
sejf three time^, sand is tfien formalJy 
presented as a supplicant fur admis¬ 
sion io the Order, Ke is tliereupan 
catechized as to his bodily and mentaJ 
fitnesSn haviug given iS^tisfac.tor>' 
replies, prostrate^ tiiniseif again and 
implores to be taken from the world 
and admitted la the Order. There¬ 
upon his name and coudiLion are re¬ 
gistered, and he is publicly stripped 
of Jiis prinedy clothes and dressed 
in the yellow garments of a monk. 
A begging-bowl b slung an his shoulder, 
a fan h placed in his lumd. and 
thus habited, he prostmtes liiinsdE 
once more and announces audibly": 

” r gu for 1‘efugc to the Buddha '' 

I go for rehige to the Law." 

" I go for refuge to the Order." 

Then he takes upon himself the ten 
not to destroy life, steal, or lie, 
to live chaste* to drink no intoxicant 
and to cat only at the prcsciibed times, 
to shim all worldly delights, to use no 
personal ornaments^ never to liniidlc 
money, and to sleep on the floor- The 
abbot then announces publicly tliat 
the candidate is received into the 


in procc^un with hi$ relatives and friends aiid all the prls of Ids acquaintance, and after showing 
himself in public, reaches the temple, upon enterinf; whicii tie finds limiself before the abbot, 
seated with his monks around him. nie candidate sits down on tlie floor facing the abbot, and 


CtJSTOMS KKLATilSf; Tl> LXXJkrslllI* AM> MAriklAGE 

Siamese men usually rnarT^- at almut Ilje age of luenty. the women at from fourteen to sevcniueii. 
An Did maid is almost unknown >n this liappy land The natinnal view of marriafre is peculiar in 
that tile attendant ceremony is regarded as of ^-ery little importance, anti mav be abbreviated to 













tff. Imi. 


T%t Sktifbe*? •tt l»Mi4p.Mltlt **"*• iI«cH.*- Tk» limit It «l Vir, «h<i,„i ntiiin ttd m> 

t«fc«d wilJ. tpB,rQliDni .. ft i»: .ln»,tl incmuthfilW. it iJw .trtt.trt A tr»l p.<l ol iht 

httmtr. ut„i.|, M xm, *™/ J.nct. ^■Ittplb* !■"*, (riunujli. *t .nd b*IM» Ii»piM»«t,in iV >nm, t| tipiHintmi. 

ae^ ^ Ib iJiijj I Iff ftkfhi ui Hnirlp 
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A 3ACRED A*’Hire ELEPHANT, 

The Kiili el I he Whilv EltplLEMt +» pt^i* elmA*! le Sim ai. All mellciT Eaneeclcd wiih ihvir 

JilMllillllltlcn and *dii>ca.kJ-Dn err prcuharl^ ikii tFfO^lh-r^ el ike Cciu'l firelmiuiA^ whi^ nkuleief |4 ^Krn lk*F I'l^ 'MemIucI 

pcTladiul nrkeit**^* 9wfvi^ww in ikeif pEcarnr* W ihelr MllAre, end crei^^ei* iktm ^heo tkef mtw dml Th« elcplient im ktF* 
MirJt' ift ihe pEDNCcaiioH coaiijh ted. wl]tl|i tkf 


any extent «r altegotli^r dUspensec] witli. Cohatntaiion is, in fact, tli^ tmty tiling necessary 
constitute a marriage t^alid In the eyes of the law. Bui since parents nattirally like in mark tJie 
QCcasmn nf a cliUd's wedding, &<™e part at least cif the cerenion^'^ is usually observed^ ^nd the w hole 
matter is made as fomiaJ as ix>ssiblc. The short hair and manlike garments oi the girls detraci 
much from tlieir cliarm^ and signs of a radical change in sucli lashions are ap|)jireiU. I<kfcanwliiEe, 
liovrever, thf* style still seem-s tu find favour with the young men, for fnarrioges of iiiclinatton are not 
unc<inimoii. They are not the rnle, linweveT for llie greater tiumlier are by airangeTnenr purely 
An aged female skilled m diplomacy ^ sometimes used to ncgoiiate betAveen familios desiring an 
alliiince, but it is now l^ecuming the rule for parents to iliscuss these tilings openlv with each otiier. 
The eomparboti ol horoscopes, which was at fnie time riguiur^ U also now more or leiss neglectc<h 
Till? cemnony, if fully obsened, takes place in the home of the bride, and lasts for two dac^. Tlie 
grcKun is csctjkrted there by his friends \vith a hired i^anrl, makes presents to the faniily^ and is 
installetl in a room cither in or near the hou?^. The parents on Ijoth titles ancl their friends then 
gather in the reecption-rcHims of the house and eat, drink and chew Ix-tel, ivlule the capital of tin- 
youtliful pair, to Avliich both fairiilics contribute, is cotinted anci discussed. A trav Irearing the 
paraphernalia for Ik: lel-chewing is at this time ]ireseiited by the gmoni, and a choir of monks chant 
appropriate formulas, loiter on, the britle and groom appear, and kneeling together utiiled by a 
holy cord, have rice sprinkled u^wjm them and holy water from a concli-shell |xmred over thvru by 
the gue^iU. They are then separated, and the boy spi?nrLs the rt>t of the night serenading his 
ladV'tuC'E AA'ltfi the assistance of his lureil band. On the hilliliving morning a feast is given to 
the olficlitting monks; siiasnuuiic merriment continues tliruu^h tfie dav, and in ilie ev'ening rhe 
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bride ^cl^Il^lty conducted to the rh^iniber of Hraicn. Tlie couple live for a rime ivLtb the 
bride's often until the first child is Swrn. 

Frequently the ceremony' is cut sliort at the point where the prcseits the betelniit-tray^ 

the marriage being consunmialed immediately afterwards. Jn ca.^s xvhere the girl h of much 
lower social status than the man, U is common to ttave no ceremony at all, as also wiien the 
parties ehsjse together. 

Polygamyp nut being directly forbid[leii by the Buddha, is coiLsidertrd permissiide, and a msm 
muy contract connubiul relaticms with as many womeii as he can. aflnnri tn beep ; [>m the first wife 
Cati always claim prece<lencep and usually remains tlie acknowledged head over alt subsequent wives. 
As a matron growl's old* she often deems it vcise to supply her husbanil with lesser w ives, thus making 
home still attmetive lu him, and at the same time enluinciiig her tnvu inqnkrtauce as the hrail at 
a large househuld. Divorce b by miitual consent and entaiLb divisaioii ui jimperty* except in the 
case cif lesser wives, who can be put away withont comfM?nsarion at the will nf tlie hiisbantl. All 
children inherit, but those of the firjii wife receive liie largest pjition. Amongsl I ho peasiintry 
a man generally finds otic wife as much as he cmi cunteiiU with, and ]iij!yg:ariiy is imci»mnicin 
in that class. 


CUSTmhS REhATISfl TO tlE^VTiE AMi nitNl 4 L 

Thu Uiiture of the Siamese faith robs deatii of many of its lermrs. When a man is dying Ids 
Thoughts turn rather to sjieculation as to his next birth tban to the horrors of impending dissolu¬ 
tion, and thus bb last momeuts arc cumfurted by the kmdiy phihiryipliy^ whicli lias done sf> mucli 
to make kb iik easy. After deatii, llu- Ixidy is washed, enslimtided in a clean white cJotli, and 



iff E T. .1 

I HE SWING KE 5 TIV.\L, 

F'ill □! llif- inililafT ti^^ir-iLoa hi h*t* itiiwr iHt <a ll^ *" i*fiTidft*.'' T\»* iPi IfoTit danlari 

^ itw llw. All Ujm* ihr mrmr (r*iih ihc iP*fl m pinml dar *w iJhown itt thii 
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vdih a coin in the mniith for tlie payment of loW at the gate of Paradisep laid In a cofliis 

ThiSp covered with black cloth and ornamented vAlh silver-paper trimmings, b placed npem a high 
bier,, sumounded by candle^ and ubjeets valued by the deceased^ in the principal rooin of the house, 
where it is watched by friends for one or two days and nights. At this time the relations of the 
deceased are “ at hnme/^ and receive the condoleiices of acquaintances in return for light refresh¬ 
ments. Monks are invited to the house during the watching, and in the evenings sacred recitations^ 
somcwfiat in the fortn of memorial services, are given, A band of musicians b introduced into the 
house as soon after the occurrence of the death as can be. and this plays at intervals through the 
first daysj partly to cheer the moumere and partly to keep aw-ay evil spirits. Sometimes women arc 
hired to lament tlie departed, which they do in the loudest po^^ible lomss. T!ie watching ended. 



THE ESTIVAL. 


Thr *iiLiial 5wln« Ftitivfti I* iate^dmd *t ■ l4f ittf4 M-H litKr hf* 

ibi fuiUH. Oil ih* nibl M I be MTnCHj^rPir^ ihvIIId* wbeiE the mitm dcUini the ewinc^m wl|lfa lii* IddI cm hie 

Hit •rnt iw m- liiiitiibcH' fMiiilNt’ 

the body b reinovcd to the temple, where it is either crcniatetl at once nr dcpositiHl until prepara- 
tinns for the obsequies can completed. Sometimes^ howeveri especially ainiuigsi ihe llp^^er 
classes, the body is kept in slate in the house for a jMiiiod wliich may extend to many months (i^ec 
illustration on page 257 1 On removal from the house the coflin is passed tUrougli a hole in the 
wall, is carrietl round the Iiouse several times before being taken to ilie temple, and, finally* ai 
cremation the bearer** mancli it round the pyre three times behire de^Kt^iting it to be hurned. In 
ihis wTiv the ghost nf the deceased ts confused as to the direct inn taken and cannot hud ii.^' way 
back to the house.. 

There is a regular cremation sea^n in Bangkok, when much mnney spent on the ol?seqnies 
iif persons who liave dit:d during the past year. At this tunc those who have a body to diiqxtse of 
invito thoir friends to a cjrematnriuiti. which is cither at or near a temple, atu! rliere Unni it ivith 














THE svi rsc rESTiVAL 

The iw]iii l« mh^^i !&tJ fwt hlieh, ind fit#r I* <■ ■ b*rt^bi«* <a ■ t™'! Ui #1 wiw« 

r«^ttmr |Ad|enir< c<inii«lioR wifh nlfk ftkdi^ erfr m fti |U ib*|iiir -ud bidv^ if vtillkne ill# rope* ILrd to ihr 

lop. ruriclenl impetui hmm bctrt ^bipinrd one M ih^m iwnlii mt \mt «l ^PiP* wjlk kli ic^ih and. -rihu^P ii 

UuJlt «^i:J*lni#d. 
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I 



Jhnm “ Aiuin."';) [ i|', Xr 4/^4^^4111. 


THE Fift5T ?LOUCHlN€. 

Thw 4ll^4tri1 l4 Ki^r# vhd lUiillinr ■ ptailKh 4nivrt^ h:f ■«l)^-dbclicd oxen khricc rauHd m climrirKd litM. 

u^n ^rhU-h rtM- 44ind: which hB* brm liilp*nd lx xltcrH.ipr4« nTfirwri^. 

eUbnnLt^ ceremony on a p>Tt, rite mai^]licence of whicli varies wilh thu oimlence of tlie deceased. 
The rites continue for two days to the accompariiment <}f music, dancing and feasting. The pj^tc 
ifi lighted by the nio?t e?ca1ted guest present, sutd the hre is l&l by offerings of scented ta^xrrs contri¬ 
buted by the company (i^c illustration on page 254), 7 lit guests receive memorial gifts,.money 
is scattereti amongst the poor^ sind displays of fireworks are given at night. It is a fMi^tnt of honotir 
to s[»end as rimch money as possible, and It often hapf^ens tliat the wb<jle of a man's estate b dissi¬ 
pated by his heirs in giving him a suitable seiid-iiff. 

The cremations of kings and princes are events of tlie greatest importance, and i>£irlakc of the 
nature of public festivals, lasting soinetinuss as long as a munth, dunng all which lime thotisanifs 
pc(i|ilv are fed tlaily and entertained at the royal expense. The bodies of royaJties are not laid iti 
coffins, but are placed in sc|uatting position, upright in copf*er urns contained within a shell of gotd. 
Each stage of a royal cremation, the procession with the body, tlte placing of it upju the pyre, the 
lighting of the ftret iind fitially the Collection of the Imnes and ashesp forms a distinct cercinniiy. 
which may last a day (siec iUustmtiotm on page$ 553, 256 and 25^)- The whole ( ourt, clad in 
mourning, the laches alt in wliite with shavctl heads, is present at each function,. Tlie ashes are 
prescrv'eil in small golden urns within the piilaee and are periodically made the objects ot 
rewrent ccremoaies. Fragnients of the boneii of deceas 4 *d kings are distiihuted amongst the 
mcmiters ol the royal family and the more favniired of the nobility* TJie aslt-^ of the common 
I>eopIe are likewise preseni'etl by their relations in little urns, one or iiuire of which can be seen 
in most houses. 
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sc tct. hA*s E( iUH C USTO MS 

The King 5 person is by far the most sacred llilng in Siam, The Cavirt etiquette is cxceedingty 
strict, and the ccremcmk-s connected Mith tlic throne, such as the comnation. are all of a religious 
nature, and are stningly imbued with Brahman influences. Tin- aticienl trathlional embknw of 
Brahman rulers, such as the trident, the quoit, the umbrella, etc., have from time tmmemonal l*een 
claimed by the Kings of Siam as their appanages, -Among tlieiu is the Mhitc elephant, without 
Whicli it used to Ik: thought in Indod’.hina that no king could genume (see illustratjon on page 
244). A white elephant is in reality nothing but an ordinary elepliant until the cntouring matter 
ill its skin gone wrong—iii fact, an albino. He is not wliite, but usually a dirty grey, and lie 
may have red or white hair, white toe-nails, and a yellow or pink ins to Ins eye. 

Twice a year the princo and the noble or ollUiul classes thronglinut the cmfitry make oath 0 
aliegiance to the King. This ceremony is calkd " />,* .Suim." -n " The Holding oi the Water, and 
is of ancient origin, having lK:en observed at the Omrt of the Kings of Brahman India o.-er two 
thousand five hundred years ago. In Bangkok tiie 1 ites are obsen cd m the presence of tlie king m 
a temple adjoining the palace. Williin tlie are gatlurr^l togelhcr the princeit and the 

leading officers of State, while iK^vond, niem H.e wide lawns of the outer palace enclosure, dcmch- 
medts o( cavalry, artillery and marines, battalions ol infantry, and the white ekphants are drawn 
up in the iMUioply of glittering accoiitiements and capari.smis, Fn tin- smmd of dnmis and with a 
fanfareof the rnval trumpets, the King appears (rent the inner palace seated upm a g.hicd throne 
carried shoiilder-'higli. A thousand bayonets flasli to the rnyal i^alnie : guns ihimder and the noi-^sed 
band.s brav out the national anthem as I Us Majesty is Untie along Hie fiont of the troops and into 
the icmpk precincts. Amved within, the King seats hirinsell and watches the ourt and the 
officers of State walk in two by two. take from a table n small cup of walef S|a-c.ially prepared or 
the function by powtirbil Brahman charms, touch it with their lips and retire tbrougli an outer 


door. In the provinceij the same ceremony 


is cnacieil Uforc the irflicial represent alive 0/ the King. 


and thu.<i the whole conntrv' binds iisdf to the loytd oliservance of the royal commands. 



nO\^\ BAftCE. 

llif , Ifd -nil iPAlrfd in wpr4 1^1 r4Li^titit 

hy filtj frr ww\m* ppnid!i-r^ ^ 


[Jh/rfHip 
■ iiTiir4 
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Pulitencss and i^pect d€mand diat in ^-p«akiiig to royalty a special set at worxl^ be used, a 
cmtuni which seems to be due to the coii^tnon feeding that the use q[ a foreign or unusual word lo 
express a vulgar object makes that object apjiear less vulgar. In otiier v^'ords^ a? the royal ears 
might be shocked at hearing a spade called a spade, it b necessary to call it an agricultuxaJ imple- 
ment. Thb so-called palace language b so complete that not only arc the dog, crow and other 
com 1110A or unclean animals expressed by special vvr^rds, but the aclions ol ro}'alty* such as eating, 
sleeping, walking, speaking, bathing, dving, are spoken of in wnnls mudi mote distingubhed and 
polite thajt those used to describe simibr actions of ordinary j?eoplc. 

In the di^iersions of the Siamese a strorjg religious influence is manifest. Their holidays are really 
holy days. In so far that they arc alway^s devoted to ilie observances of religion in one form or another. 

Amongst secular pastimes thetr most popular atliletic game Is tlie keeping up of a light uicker 
ball by a drele of young men, who kick it uith the instep or side of tlie bare footn The ball may 
not touch the ground, but may be recei^^ed on the head or any other part of the bjdy except the 
hands and arms, uhcnce it is allowed to fall to meet the foot. 

KLtc-fly*iiig b a pasUine r^f flic Imt weather. The kites are ^tar-shajicd and lailless. Duels 



THE INSTALLATIDM OF A AUDDHA. 


Uadcr |hr M.n<W «l f*ri k# «ll Kn^iral tmatc. wikteh h^tia^ IkIccd to m "thr Xih« mnd hLi 

CouM mw* ItkELwinT In 9tmtm accoEiiH qL rd hr ike Kfi iwmha hdI w<rfwy ej^^urfjfrTl^fg. whklr l^nLi thunder 

••tw- ■flOIlKn' 

are Iidd, in which tJic owners; sitk to entaftglt and break each otht:) '* string. Cock'fi|;tilttig is 
pnpillar and b conducted a& in other cmmiHe^. rish-tigliting meaHii rvatching the contortions of 
two anpr^' little red fish in a basin ol water—a tedious busiiiesss. hut one which itsems to aflord 
pleasure to manv- 

Tlie ctitclung of cicpiumts is a ro^td sport. Feriodlcaliy the wild elejihants which rtiarti the 
plains arc rounderl up and driven lovranis a great kraal at Ayutliia, die andent capital. linmen'M; 
crovvds asseinhle there losee the herd driven into the kraal and to watch Thu taking of young animals 
(or ilomestication (sec ilfustratiim on page a^ij. Experts mouncet] on tariifi ttiskers go in amongst 
the herd and deftly pass the noosed end of a Iriiig rope rniind tLo hind leg of tltu selected animab. 
A noewe liavtng heen a|)plicd, the end of the rope is made fast to a post and tlic cap live bmugiit 
up standing, when his frantic straggles cause rmich delight to the onlookers, Tlw priKCSS is repeatt-d 
until the retjuired number liavc Ireen caught, and these are afterveards bound to tlic tatne Tiwkers 
and escorted, fighting to the last, to the stables. The herd is then driven out of the kraal into 
the oj«n, where, sfiepherdcd by the tame tuskers, the Irightcneil brutes are chaffed anil tuaseil hy 
the crowd. Tliis ustudly ends in the tkath of some foolhanly iicrson, wlio, in sfiouing off l«fore 







I'*'*' in. JUwj. 

CATCHING "Wllti KIEfHANlS-. 

t'fiku4U4l!ll- ‘MrlN rtvpli>ftnl« ifti> driven IuLb • iHTive -nntlmurr t'lipei l-* »elHl And idi^ k^T\min -Hnlmelfe, w-ltlrh mr* b-uijnd t^iftur rli-MlL«Hi* ai>i 1 Inl-rn l-t* llkf- t Iflihlftird 

IkErd it ifirn dfiiven ]nta Hke ikir mrr rtniJi Lpkl ihent, wikkrip fti.Lji In ihe 4rikiU #pfTi* lirHi41»nrdv perii>n [iftdrrdr p^lhiiyk 9vnve liiElk knELlIcnt tlk^ *|Hkrk 

v».via.l>i KanIIi <0ii*idlrlhcd LaniiktcEir, 1 ihr Htid Uip Cnvlk wilrli 1 ?ruEredinii Fi-ciin w bai. d-Ci eIif tup uF llir urmlLp uJ iht: lifkuil, 
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THE FIRST PLOUCSHt?fiC. 

N^wndar* M nBUtflULa, u^atWr ^thnifti*r ol AvtltialtDTv, n■fkr«l^^1, iH. Ki^w ml llir AcA Aj*, Flrii Pfiuihiar. a^hich it * 
it. pt'dHlI^lr ihc Ijaiilla tnlafvittii In urkullllfV tad in f«cclirc from ihcm r rnTt^l-tl thr chuiIbk hBfT*tl. Thr 
tflSrial k» htie *xet at III* i« ih* i^lvarowd iirld- 

the niTjliituctc, gets too near the herd and Is eam^hl and trampled on by an infuriated Iteast. 
out such an mcident the sport is not eonshkred complete. The King and ids Court watch tlic pro¬ 
ceeding from a mj-al 1 joj< on the top of tiie walU of the kraal. .\t the end of the ujwratioiis 
the hoftl is released, and the people return home. 

The gambling houses of Bangkok arc thronged day and niglii. The game played is simple. 
The banker sits on the Hoor at llie edge of a large eimilar mat divided into ftjnr numlwretl segments. 
The players sit rnimrj the edge ol the mat and plarc their money on such segment of the circle as 
they fancy. An operator places on tite mat a iieap of cowrie shells taken at hajiluizard, and begins 
to it’move tlic aliells from the heap hnir at a time. Wien the last group of tour lias Ijcen removed 
there must remain cither none, one, two or three sheik. Tlie player on the segtnent of the mat 
wlurli Iwarstiie numUT of tlii' fthclis left, wins a sum equal to twice that staked. Tlic money oii 
the other segments is swept up by croupiers with long r.akes. It U alsio pnsailde in hex on the last 
remaining sliclk being odd or m'eti in number. Pawnshops cluster round thcgambling'huuscs and 
drive a niaritig trade. Every day men fitrive from the eonntry wImj. in cotticquciicc of some 
dream or other portent, arc prepareti to break tlie bank and are lieavily backcil by their rural 
friends. Tliosc hemes nearly always meet swift disaster when the laink sweeps up the village 
savings on hist year's crops. 

Dancing in Siam is in accordance with the traditions peculiar to liic art throngliout Indo-China. 
that is, it consists of posturings with bent knees and outstrBtclK«d. wreathing arms ami 
shuffiings w-ith the flat of the foot, while its more \iiilent manifestations are Jiuge leaps, thtnnpings 
with tlie iieels and posturing in spread-eagle altitudes. Dancing on the toes and pimuetting are 
quite unknown. The art is intimately connected with the stage; in fact, it is the medium, atnnast 
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more (him sjjettli, of intifrprctiition of plava. Thert U no tiiini^n tmotiuii whicli cunnot Iw ts- 
pressecl by it- Eflidencv requires 40 extreme suppleness of body ; but as nearly all Siamese apfiear 
lo be double-jointetl, this necessity presents no lUfficullies either for pndessioTials or amateurs. 

The legitimate drama is a mass of tradition and maJtes 110 attempt to represent the actions and 
thoughts of men as they are. The stock plays, which are also the most p<»|iiilar. are classics frtjm 
Bralunan mythology, Tlie costumes unrn are the jewelled and spatiglcfi wcentridliei ascribed 
bv tradition to deities and te royal personages of old (see illiastration on page ^431* possibility 
of facial expression is barred to the principiil petfomiers by tlie lliickness of a wliite paste applied 
to the features as a cosmetic. .An intense gravity sits upon all except the clown-s, who. with facts 
all miurci and simply clnthcd as jmxlem pe-isants, in terrene in The iinwt siicretl nr hertiic passnigcs 
witli comic dialogue full of topical allusions. The serious male parts are all tahen by wninen. but 
there exists a ^larticular branch of the art lit which male and female parts are all played by men. 
The sta^e is U-sUEilly oval in shai>t,and tlie audience sh all round it. except at one end. wliere llicre 
are two entrances. Small companies of strollers, of which there are many, are Hccii^tomed In do 
without any " Iwliiiul," changing tiicir ctnthes, when necessjirv'. in the presence of the audience. 
Shallow plays and marionette shows, in which the dialogue ii the most impirtant part, are also 
institutions of the counti-y. Of late years tlwalreson the Eurojiean model have Iwcn cortstniCtcd in 
Bangkok, where plays adapted frcuu Eui'ii|u*aii sources are prmhicetl. 

WM« SLl'KRSTITJnt S CUSlUMS 

If tlie Siamese clesirts future liappine^,s he nuist make iiicrtl in this life, ami the most .approved 
way to do this, short of retiring to a monastery, is to make gifts to the monks, which may lake 



^ (it irfBT, 

^ FPxRfcAL rROCESSlO.V. 


Th* th» -f ''l' 

thowA |l,t 14 thr »( •» "’■'O **"='■ 

ciUBilbytiiblri and imprtw ^ l^it oif***"! «!* 
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anj' lorrn, from a ina^iiiftircnt monastery all eumplete li> a little boiled rice. Days and seajwns are 
set apart fortite exercise of |:Karticu1ar forma of this vrell^oliii,', and Oie people combine much pleasure 
wirii the duties they accomplish at such times, 

Four daj-s in each mouth are holy dayts, when people go in their best clothes to the temple 
witli small offerings, and the l^eginning and end ol the ffuddhist Lent are occasions of similar 





A CRE,Mr\T(ON CEREMONY, 


[A. l^i. 


XhiB |il|uitr«tiDn ahoNit* ihr iHrpct flHiru’e Ixoin the icfnjphU iHinif I d tfodiiEeil ta 

Mitht JipfKiiid ihf it* * Si«.RiF*^ nublc. Th* 

■kIhi m.tw ’pfTKTTKd fetiil pTi ioriFlxallr bUd* thx obivcli d 4 ■ce^rnuan.i^l nvciltne*. 


In April Ihe birtli 
Ilf the Buddha, and hi^ death, 
w hich tjccuirrcd un liis eightieth 
birthday, ar^cclehmied by thri!*? 

services al the temples* 
with fireworks, illuminatinni^ and 
theatricals at night. In Octuber 
all the unrId b busy presenting 
elenhirig tn the monks, thi^ being 
the Tot Krathin. or “ Laying 
down of the Hedy Clotit/' the 
chief Rnddlibt festival of the 
year. "Iltii; hDiitlay lastb alKiut 
a month, at the end of which 
time an enormott^ amrnmt ol 
money liecti spent on yellow 
cltiLli, eacJi monk has received far 
more of it ilmn he Csin possilily 
U5C, and the whole nation, from 
tlic King downwardSn Ita^ tnaile 
a lot iiF merit anrl had a gtioil 
time. The myni prixiessioiis to 
the temples by land and water 
at tills -^ason present gorgedii_^ 
spectacles for the delectation nf 
holi<lay-makeTS, 

In Febniary falls the Prabalit 
festival, when the ptiojife go 
Oil pilgrimag<! Ui the hills M^ine 
distance fnrini Bangkok, there to 
wiwship at a temple built ov^i 
what IB supposcid to Imi a luot- 
print of the Buddha. Tlioiigh 
this ia over four feel long, and 
resetnbles a liath rather than a 
font print* it is considered Ein 
object of much i!«Lnctitv and ol 


peculiar etfidcncy in asrisling prayer. When the mciutt ib near the full, esciiniiun trains take the 
pilgrims to the shrine. Tlirutigh tlie following few' days ihry throng the step$ kaiUng up in the Imly 
spot, bringing offerings of toys, pictures, chicks and iilher quainr objects bought in Bangkok, and 
sticking gold^leiif to avmlable ^pace on the walls of the temple. The nighLs arc giver ii|> to 
scriptural readings, merry-making and flirting in the light id the mmm. In March a cerciiiuny 
is observed ivhidi has its counterpart in tJie ancient nish-bearing festivals nf some old cliiurhes in 
England. Clean santl used to lie -^preaii in the prtsdacts of the temples. The |>e^:TlJIc brought tt 
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_ _ _ ^ ^ MTUff. 

THE FUNERM F'^'tiE OF KtNC CHUl.^LOSKOR^i 

Ts. cr«n.,!«...< Ki.„ .»4 >*7« **J!","* ■’ ;„rdV'’Jk"r™«'iI‘ 

«b»r ,h, ^,p|, fH «.d d-llr .♦ Ik* «>-l TT» -h=lr c«*ri. .Ud » .ll.aJ, r«k 

The Udiri «r« drriKrd vll In ir^hlt« ind *hartd. 
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THH CREMATORIUM. 

ITifiX «r# mulAf crrmali«>A im Sknikaif. Mbcn miifh munirr I* *i5cii1 an ihe abrtquir* 4 I 

duri^^ thr put rnn^, Al khi« itinv ikiiK who hm\* A ^ 4A¥it* Ihvir fri«n4* fo a crrnutDfi 

II lA-l-lh is^klwtAte Ttf*Pnwtt oft A iKa ffHiEahAvBff ol wklch vark^i wkk thr rpuIrKr of iko 4+C**rtJ- 


and thereby made merit. Sand is no lonjjer uised. but the [leople stt^l acquire merit by bri%Hi^g 
it^ and tujvv lasbion it into .small pa^oda-tahaped whicb they decorate mth flatus. 

Other festivid^a uf religiotrs nature kept by the Siamese are either BraJimanical or liave to do 
with plain spmt-ttTmdiip, In April occurs the Songkran, called after the BraJimian god ivht> comes 
to earth to inaugurate the new year {old calendar}. A few days beiore tlie new^ year i$ due, the 
presence of tins god on earth is announced by tlie Brahman priests aitaclv^ to the Court. There¬ 
upon tile whole tuipiiLace sets to work to pour libatiotis on the earth, and, [rom that earth, Liims to 
ttiose held in rev-creiice and waters them altm. In the palace tins ceremony is iil>scr%^ed with 
solemnity, the earth and the King being gmf^ly sprinkled widt holy water by the Brahman priests, 
blit els^w^here the ceremony a-'isumes the form of a game of water-th rowing, in which the young 
w^omen lake itie lead and dhiporl themselves until they aiul all who come near them arc sdl quite 
wet through. AJinouncement of the re-ascent of the god tn lieaveu puts an end to the frolic. A 
great propitiat ion of the Spirit of rhe River is held in Octolier and is called JLei AVri^oJig, or I lie 
f 1 i:iating oJ the Baskets,*^ Injcause baskets coulaining offeriugs are ihen set adriit on the river. At 
Bangkok the rites are observed at night, and each basket Swing illuminati*d, the wliole river is soon 
a mass of twinkling lights, the effect of whicli is enhanced b}^ a dkpLiy of Eroworks. 

The annual Swing festival is of very' ancient origin ;iiid b intended as a dianksgiving for the 


past year s harvest, and an intercession for iirospenty to come (see tllustration on |i(iige 243h J nj> 
is apparently another celestial visitation, a noblcinan disguised as the god tndra controlling the 
celebrations and marching m procession from a distant temple to Hie square wliere the great swing 
stands, Tlie swing Ls al>oiJt one hundred feel high and the seat'' b a platform siis|Mjiidqd fifteen 
feet above ground. A tall bamboo is stuck in tbe ground near the swing and up^m it is fastened a 
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smalt bag o^ cuius so placed as lu bf; ivjthin reach of the occupants of the s^\^ng w!i£sn tha latter is 
in full mdtioit. Qn the arrival of ihe god at The swing a huge crowd presses in and coniines hini anti 
his satellites to the middle ol il\t square. Four per^ns whose costume indicates connection ivitli 
rain-gods are hoisted to the swing and begin to move it by pulling ou slack ropes which hang from 
the top. When sufficient impetus has Ijeen gained one of tliem reaches out and gTabs at the bag 
of coins until his teeth {see illustraricin on page 247j. If he gets it liie people roar witli ilelight. ff 
he fails they groan. Tlie affair seems to be the settlement of a wager made between Indra and the 
rain-gods, which latter win when the coins are securedp but the original meaning oj the riles appears 
to be more or less lost. 

The " Refc Ka/' or First PJoughing." is a ceremony ordained tu propitiate the spirits interested 
ill agriciiltture and to receii'e from them a forecast o( the cciming hane^t. Ti alsip inaugurates the 
ploughing season by ai\ official 
tiirtuiig of the first sod. At 
one time the King ptirformed 
the ceremony himself, but it 
is now custnmury for a high 
niheiah usually the Minister 
of Agriculture, to represent 
him (see illustration on 

This fillicial guides a 
gficicci plougVi^ draw'll by gaily- 
caparisoned o.ven, ihricG round 
a chamied field on wliich rice- 
seed, w^liich has lieen blc^setl, 
is thereafter strewn and ini' 
mediately gatberud up by the 
people, who believe that if 
mi.xed with tlieir seed the^e 
graiiLs bring g^Kul emps (see 
illustration on page 248). 

Food grains of various ^Jirts 
are then placeEl i>ehire two 
bulh>cks and it is he lie veil 
that crops of that jundnet nf 
wlvich they eat the nu:^st will 
bt^ in the coming year 

and theieforc not worth rtilti- 
vating. The ceremony ends 
with a prononiicemeni con¬ 
cerning iht: prciS|.K?cts of the 
opening agricultural seasom A 
good deal de|ieJid-Hon tlie vi'ay 
the First idoiiylkiug" Ls 
accomplished^ and even the 
ollicialing Fersymage usually 
has enough ^superstition linger- 
tng abrihut Jiim to feel disgusted 
if his ministrations axe inter¬ 
pret eti as portents of evil. 




hV funeral ceremosv. 

Afw^ cft*liTinidrii tit m tlf-ft wKil* LFalh mitA, m 

rtkn pl*<»d i» ll*' ■''* **•'* *' *S ■ 

ryAn Tlifci I* fljnymrnEtii f^lth ijkt^r-PBprf Utniinlnit 

PhE Murt^und^4 b? cmwtdW* trtd vaEmcJ U tU Lb 

«h. ffl«" «l *•'« *•>■'* “ ** ^Mclicd bT Iri.ndl !pr w>. or IWO d.M 
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The Siamese believe the entire universe to be overrun by spirits of various sorts, from the mighty 
kings of the heavens and hells, Brahman gods these, masquerading in Siamese cosmogrtiphy, tF> 
little elves who live under the eaves, goblins who tickle the chiidren*s toes at nighty and others of 
similar humble condition and ambition. Each river, mpuntain, lake and cliff has its spirit ; the 
rocks^ streams and trees are dryad^haunled, wltile the abodes of men, their fields, girrdnris. cattle- 
pens and other belongings are simply infested with sprites. On the verandah or in the yard of every 
house a tiny doll's house is set up in which a spook resides* who, in return for suitable propitiations, 
protects the household from the mischief of other spirits, but who* if neglected or slighted, m^y 
visit it with various ills himself. 

All spirits arc inherently malevolent, but most have a weakness for something or other and can 



4-Lk^ frf 1 




THE CROWN PftJNCE OURINO HIS TERM SN THE MOSKHOOO. 

ike ih ■dvriliiian^ AHlfipcd oi hli In iKf cari?i«itii «t • 

piaaL, « briiitirn'kow] iw frIuAt ^ ilmulidcir mnd m pt»ccd him hmniL Thui hahltEJ, he nuk«« m. DfoFeikiEm *f\4 tatt* iht 
This rlluel»liDn mUay^w lU bMWO KIhi, wheii Crown PrinK. IfUlat •ft dwrlfte hif UfW in llu inqiblditKH*- 


be placated by offerings whidi please their tastes. Some, however, arc difFicult to propitiaie or are 
easily offended, and it is to the anger of these that nearly all the mii;fortunes to which man is liable 
are attributiwL Floods* storms, earthquakes, all sorts of accidents and all diseases, are implicit I y 
believed to be caused by some spirit. Cities and palaces are guarded against these by valiant ghosts 
manufactured in the goesd old daj^ by the simple process of cutting the throats of a few healthy 
individuals and burynng their bodies in likely spots under walk* in doorw'ays and elsewhere, whence, 
kept in good condition by the frequent offerings of the pious* said ghosts emerge to do battle with 
maraitdiug spirits. Tlie private person, how^ever* can ill afford a guardian of such calibre, and 
for him soothsayers, witch-doctors and similar practitioners exist. The whole theory of Siamese 
medical science b based upon tlie casting out of devils, such herbal medicines as are used by the 
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facufty faiitl aru botli 

jnarty anil gotiil) being su|i|x>S4-il 
tci have fllfecl ftn arrotiiit nf a 
rnji'^iterioiti n\Tr witcfnht, 

gnblins, etc.j ratlit:r tJian bv 
rtiDdicinal virtttL^. Mnst 
cianiit, however, nily ai? tnucli 
flii fipelts as on <insj!^ to cure 
their patients. daneing, 

IrecjuKfU batliini^ are enmnum 
prei;crifJtinTi& hii' piost diseast^, 
white the practitioner oiteii 
attempts to remove rhe evil 
by bknving, spitting, waving 
green trve-branclies, or whis~ 
tlitig. The sale ot chann^ is 
a source of income to the 
ajKdhecary', thougli hi^ trade 
is a good deal interfered with 
by the acti^nty of Ifuddliist 
mrinks as devif-Llodgers, an 
iKTcnpation forbidden to them. 
Tlitkugh tlie Buddha taiighl 
ili-at the ptover of spiriirs is 
mere illiision, the Siamese b 
not Itkety to desist from Jus 
supeT^titiiuis eolieenuiig them, 
but, keeping, his Buddhism for 
fine weather, will alwav^ solace 
with inc:intatiuns and 
propitiations wiieri caught in 
the sionns uf life. 

We have seen how greatly' 
religion colours the life of the 
people, and there is, in fact, 
54) much of it that the reMtill 
It exists ill aU sorts of fomiij^ from ihv most [jrinriilive hillmmrs 

'ague imaginings- induced by the sound of thundef or like presence of disease, in the bigh tiieta~ 

[iliy^racai alist fact ion of the ad^^anced Buddhist pliilosopher. The [uass 03 the ^n:opte, however, 
ocaipy a (Kvsition midway between those extremes, practising a faith in winch spirjl-wors]ii|j ajad 
Buddhism meet and qualify each other. The Bnddfiisl veneer is the rmist cntispicuons part of the 
blend, but probaldy exercises less real mduence than does tite more ancient wnrslup ui spirits. 

Tlie Huddldst uifitik h -iimpiy an individual who liai? retired fniin the world to avoid sin and 

til acquire merit, lie lias no nits^iou tri minister to [[lankind. and duos so only' l<i acquitc nieii( 

for himself. The sinful Uitywhfi have not strength to renounce the world may. Istiwevcr, acquire 
merit by supporting liim and may thus hope to reach his level in a futnit: life. At firr-t tlse monk 
was a mendicant, dressed in fiigs, wlio lived by alms and fiatl iicf settled place of abode. Xow' lie livt^ 
in a Comfortable monastery, has clothes of good material and often scorns to eat the st!ra|]iS and 
coarse frxKl for which hb oath cnmpeb hfm to go out and every day. The monasteries, bowevtr. 


t\ rviur\K TRiiAVrn^^o. 

Durlk^ 1 S 4 drr A pu-riur» the h|r aI » ff^di 4 vnl+ urr^jnf IOiIe 

i-pJifc kvm by I the l^rmt UmbreJiK whi«h 4i ■ pyriial h) |til:r « Itnt 

hr ;q]cbO Byi whrn in weMldana «n ktJd A liup Id khr trnipk* 

AO-i^ekira t*t thF maiuAitflfrA 

could not ’litjll be otberwise. 
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are under s^'&tematic control and liave strtct rules of life wIlicIj pennu no idleness 10 ttie rntnates. 
There are degrees of learning which can only be obtained by Lrontinued scudy and wliicit lead to 
tlie higher |H’^sitions in the Church, The motiki; M^ek tn kceji tlieir ininds from worldly tilings liy 
nieditatton, and varioti-s abstruse subjects are laid do\^'n by rule for Their considenition during ihr 
sH:>Htarv hoiii^ they pa-ss in theis' cells. In the ttry weathetr ]ln•^ce^■e^, the Tiinnaslic life is sus].>cnded. 
atid iu place of nieflitation, die tnonks adopt the anoietiL mendicant tile and wander trom place tn 
pUce^ often covering great distances t>cti>rc the return of ihe rains sends them back to their 
monasteries, The)^ carry little with them except a large wliile iimbrcdhi^ which survey us ti pariLsiil 
by day and a tent by night, and depend entirely on the alms of the pious for all else. Numlitrrs rd 
them can be seen at any time tkiring tlie hot season trampiiig acro-^s the dry plains in single rile, 
and the railway lines are favourite romc^ w lie re there are no romls, I aice a day, when in residence. 
The inotiks hold ishort services in the templrs idtached to Tlit* mnnasteriis, ami im Imly day:, the head 
monk i>r abbot preaches from a seat at the hxit of tlir image *d tlic Budilhu tliere+ f^e illnsTraTinti 
on the oppusitii 

If a Siamese t^ecoiues rich he iMiikls a monastery, a temple i^r a |>ag^>da, and thus places a 
big item of merit to his credit * and even though such bnililing be entirely superHuuus ike 
merit is assured. The repair ol such a biiiEding erected by i^.iriie other ^K^rscin doe^ not ap|)e,i! 
to the merit *inaker, who fears that in spendhicj his money on anoilier man s work In: Tiiay !h‘ 
iinly adding to lhat other's stock of iiierii. 
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CUSTOMS RELATING TO BIRTH 


Thk into tlie world of a Btitnics* iTiiiUit is a very harassing jiiid di:^tres7»i!ig attiiir ior ihc 

mothefi Jind the formaliti^ wdiich old national custom insists on an.^ s<i bnrclcnsi^mi? t!t:ii it is 



not astonishing Uiat Biirme.se 
families are seldom large. 

When travail begins it h 
imperative that the woman, 
or her mother, or a ivoman 
friend, sliauld make an ahering 
to a sort of goddess. Lueina, 
called the Lady of the West. 
The Western Palace in myaJ 
alKKlcs was always t he wome ti" s 
quarter* which, no doubt, 
accounts for the title. The 
offering consists of a mea.^urc 
of rice, a lonr-aniia bit (abnut 
twopcncc-lialfpenny) and a few- 
litads of garlic. These iimsl 
be accompanied by the words t 
Ojicn wide the gates of life, so 
tliat the new- being may come 
in. Pain and sorrow pass awa>% 
and may joy lie long lasting,'* 

The woman then lie& down 
on her mat, A silver coin* 
which mtist be cither a rupee 
nr an eight-aima bit, is used 
during the operation, but if 
Itmse are nut available^ or if 
I he family Is too poi>r^ a btllei 
of firewood is the only sub¬ 
stitute allowed. The coin h 
the perquisite of tlte midwife. 
The knife used is brought for 
this special purpose, and after¬ 
wards thrown into the ashes 


CAR AT THE FEStlVAL 

She has immcdiattfly to set ibuut getting 
uncocked rice in ilic palni of her liaiid and 


of the fire. 

From thb moment the troubles of the mother begin, 
the goodwill of the Udv of the West. She tahes some , , , , 

Unrs to Ibc west omj avs: " Doo'l n.e: Joifl floBter me; doii t do m. o»y harm , d™ t 
tak. „y btaalh a™y“ Tho rio. is than aprioldtd ..v,r a low wooden cutty-stool.wlod. ts very 
inucji used bv bet ior the next week. All venlilalion of the netui i, stoppe . ■' 
kept up. uu malw what time ot the year it may be. The youne muthet» smeared all over with 
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tiiriiieric lliree a day, Siw a hi^l bath daily aiid h ^hampuucd alter it and swathed up in a 
clotli eight or nmc feet bug. Five turbans are v^and round tier bead, with die idea ikai: tlit^ will 
prevent lier fruni getting headadies, and ^he ha"; to drink sailrun and salt di^idved in hot water. The 
saffron and salt are tnade up into balls about the i>r a cobnut, and there are three of them r 
one for the Lord (tlie Buddha) ; one for tlic Law; and one for tlie A^mbly (the Holy Order u| 
Monks). All this, however, is preliminary to the main ceremotiy» which cniiitbts in roasting 
before a blafsing fire, the " well of lire."' tspedal kinds of wund are used to make up the tire, but 
tliese are det^b that do nut interest the woman so much as the fact thal bricks are introducLMl 
fu ensure a steady ht^at. The fir? remains there pen'inanfintly, but uiicjc a day sfie rU^ated in fruni 



CUTTtSC THE HAIR. 

S'tri'r Sbiln^b Hniiriii 'lliie- aunaitcri «hiI I be 4!^ ikr m^-nL hvEbp# 4 Buddh Ul i-Esd 4 

be 4 .B|;, He nuiilceft ■ (Qur bI ihc Ibwo 'lii< iiiJU -d-jeM, -rp^-iJ-inT *1 ih* monBiterir; ikriv tiLi hair li cut olf b-mI ptrpB-p^ed 
W hl» rtlmivn. 


of it on the vvfMKkn stiH>l and furmally tuasted^ She [begins by sitting with her face to the fire, and 
clnthes and blankets are piled on her l>ack and sides. Then she turns tier right sidc^ and fhe 
coverinijs are slewed round to correspond, and simibriy w'hen her back and left side are e.sp€i3e4| 
to the ** fire-bath.^’ Tlie saffron^aud-salt decoction is usually dnink at this time, and possibly 
sirpplies a welcome diversion, but the inhaling of the ^moke of a branch of buraitig black aniseed 
can hardly be said to lie a mitigation of the process. This goes on for seven days, and theri 
the WTetched mother fias an elementary' sort of Turkish biith. She is steamed for an hour o^*iJr 
a pol of boiling water into w-fUeh lamarind and other leaves and grasses have been placed, and 
cli>sed in with mats and blankets to ensure that the steamitig shall be thorougfi- After thi^ she 
lias a cold bath, which is supposed to prevent swelling of the feet, but must in other respects be 
extremely welcome^ and ihen she hm to tske steps on the e^rth. Tlie numl^fr of step 
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Till! CHEUATtOM OF A POXGVL 

» nuimajM^«.^(»i m-mM b. h bm ')m»L tbc lunirAt Hft. to nuAa •« 

!j^_!f" ' T™* ®« '^' “"^ "•' «!'*• ■ ipKUdto tl ti^ . IpM timii M h 

"^"^T Jmw <0 Bidta •iid,<do«« tltoH!, lecMi «* fshtDil towud* h. Tlw 

Ilui Itip4k« Ilw aiiMs UnwomcIi A-Mliiwli to thm »auato am Am it.iMiltli«F^ ‘rr i1 e»tonil ■*-— -iib<lfli^ 
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L » IUL.^..«P JVr, ||>*T -thr lluddlrf •Utiinrd PHUftini? I travr* «ci 

tl undn I kit Emnv^a, *r in ■Mirifci nmm^m So Mirid •rf <k*tT 

»„ .r, »*f«l -J •« tc.au™,1* ulfcccJ m. <1. ■■«*■*' ™- 

m bowl puiiFc* ihoi* who pul P»WH hindi Ln 

_ _..,» ►!,;. ,„:.»t..„T,i to -juiMii'st a crudEiiig admisbiu 


twii? ok thlv 
TTT^f* prrtcli-^f' i||P^ 


mti^t be not Ic:^ Uian 


Wrth fomialiti^ arc nither 10 do .^■ith her IpaUy. but 

from the seventh day on there is a hr .■ ^ obeisame 10 the midwife. pa>% her four annas 

ceremony is over, the younj; infant. The kmr atiiias " redenii't tort mniicy " is a 

“ redemption money ano n,idwfc. She may m any sum that the 

separate pajTneiit .lUog miuion monev miiiit i?c hnir annas—licitUor more nor less—like a 

family can afford, but the arbitrary sums of tliat kind- 

dcpg-tax or a waiilocl. chief mnoug them, of course, the cradle 

hor tlic cradle ceremony ■ . ciK-oanuts cakes fried in oil Lind a few jMids 

and Its attacliiiients. and m [ ,l,lc packets are then placed at ihc four 

of the ‘J ,,.ith stime lm.sked and nnluisked rice, some pieces of money, 

comers of the cradlL, ca ■ 1 m-- and so forth There are various jjrasiSiis and leaves 

as^iigiied to xhit ciilTeteiit nintk* the tiirtioilar tli^t b4s1i>n^^ tr. the 

W. « .Itey cnn„„. I« Sul. ^ 1 ., Ute ctedle. and .Mite 

day of ihe svtok on »«. j„^ i, |,„| „„ it. aalsttetoll.. latkot, lurUa... a dl«.. 

‘teSrro *' 
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Till- iRianf Is then $> 7 nbc»lically fed with rice and cuity—a grain of rice and a small s|K>nnfuI 
i>f n^ier, which U callud Ble^cd Food. This is done thtne times, and it is tJie midwife, not the 
mother, wlio pertorras the ceremony. Seven tiireads of white cotton tw'istcd togetlier are tied round 
the baby's wrist, ankle and neck.after tlic cliild's head has been sliaved by the midwife with a lather 
made of the soap.acacia seeds. Any hair there may be is pul in a white cloUi and dropped into 
a jai of hot water standing by. which is afterwards thro^»Ti away. By this time tlie average baby is 
in a very fretful, not to say noisy, state, and it is deposited in die cradle, while the spirit of the 
honseboid is attended to and informed that a new slave to him lias come into the house. 


IMTIAllON CEREMON\. («. »ro»w. 

Tiw HtcB llii£«ilA lemnd khe wfUt dvubi « qf live £lfI e*! Eard. Such coi-di *ft 

*11 vifi«ui *itd * 4 -«wp- ti*d rwind thr cbtldV *t iIve EfAtiFc \h*f *J* tWiAikflin 

bul »«l when h* k^ Itatu ihe nacuikerf. Jh^ ^re wJifa aII acxka li m. rhiderB cjridrmit- 

in every Burmese house a cocoanut is hung iti a bamboo basket in the front verandah. This 
is the abode or symbol of the guardian Jtfif, or spirit nf the house, and it has to be changed at the 
beginning of the Burmese year and at the beginning and end of the Buddhist Lent, great care being 
taken that this is not dotit) on a Wednesday or on the fourth, sixth or ninth of the waxing moon. 
Ii is, moreover, always cliatiged <m the birth of a child in the house. 

Offerings are now made to the guardian spirit, or the cocoanut wJiicIi represents the Tlui is 
lifted down furtiie purpose, and banmias, areca-nuts, flowers and pickted tea are offered on bcliatf 
of the mother, and aflerwmrds, a long cake, a Hat cake, symp, on egg, and cooked rice on beltalf 
of the baby. Then llie child, if he is a boy, is dressed in two pieces of yellow cloth, which represent 
entry into the Xoble Onler of the Yellow ftobt, as a precaution in case the infant should die before 
the age when fie can be imtiaCed into the moakiih order. The cradle is rocked seven times by the 
oldest man present, who says: " May tliis cluld live to the age of one hundred and twentv: mav 







lNITT.\TlON TO THE ORPflR 

j. rl ih# Holi* Ot^* tlr«n *rtEi in 

T!if« Bmibub li*-* g|^, ,h* iHifni* brlcat I- 

• fT !>lrri4^Uilf if tit n™ Thfl • ■“ *♦*« I*! 


^Iran *h*vrB Urtd tkiLf rol*» 
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1*^. e-fj Unal iln^wnr 

CAM)lt>AT ^5 FOR THE MOMCHOOI>. 

TU«k ihrep bopri m.z^ nkhlilE \SH¥ lirtwvlJ iw^t dI ihe lawip prl^r i* Huaupcifll the Vinitiv* oj ihv wofJd Pind on 

llw \^IP^ Rob*. Th* inLdEilc joulh Ij M^eikrlfle klhfl *in. i^fdTjr tk.i> dijf dJ I’ulc^ Aff ^rf'|.t>'|i4-iii]‘ QiLrinirpf pAienli- 

Dfiw thcLr b»ri phMoai^ph^ bi^erT HJivd Hlisr cnlErhnv the iiMiiLEiEcr^, 

he be wise ; may lie be rich; tnay he be beautiful i niay he Imve every' estituuble quality,'' 
At tile fe^tivaJ for tiamin^ the child all reJatives ai^d elders nf the village are invited, and as matiy 
neighbours as can be feasted and got into tlie house. Tliere they sil in a circle in their best 
clothes and talk about local matters for a reasonable priirKi. Then i^uddenly ntus of the elders 
suggests a name, as if it liad jmt occiimd to hiiti in connection uith hb neighbours" view^ abotir 

the crop prospects. a rnntter of fact^ it has Ixsen choi^n hy ilie parents after a foiinight's 

lieliberation. but it is nui cniLsidered good manners lor Llicm to a.nnr>uncc if, so they thwse 
someone to put It fon^ard. 

But thniigli the parents have thus a right tn name their own cliilih they are tied tiown within 
certain limits, ft is not customary lor children to be called after their father^ and it is not at all 
necessary that any pzirt of their name should suggest either j>arent. There are no family names at 
all. The names are, in fact, decide^] by tlte day o( the week on which the cliild is born. Tlic 

alphabet is divided into grtiups: k and the connected letters ; p and its cognates 3 ail the dentals, 

and the collection of the voweb, and these are assigned to separate day^ of thq week. Fur the 
purposes of the horoscope there are supiiosed to be eight planetary hoslies : the eiglich is Rah a, tlic 
dark or malignant planet, which causes eclipses^ and it presides over Wednesday (rom noon to 
midnight and lias the letter y to itself. There are thus certain Jimi tat inns put nn the |> 3 .reiits, hut 
within these limits the cltild may be called anything they please, A child bum on Suiuby^ has 
all the ^xiwels of^eii to it. Thus, premb-ing that Maang is the Bunnese equivalent uf Mr. and A/it 
of Miss or 3 Sunday's child migltt Ijq colled Manng O Pot) ; Mu Ai (Miss .\eedlu)» 

Maung ICng Sttung (Sir. Keep-the-House)^ or Mu E (Miss Chltly), Friday lias Ih and A, as Muung 
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Thiw (Mr. Xokv). or M<, lia (Miss Yonder). Consequently, if yr.11 know n person's name ymi also 
know the (lay he was bum on, and technically a Btiniian lias a binlulay every week, and plenty 
ol country folk forget, or never knew, tlie month and year they were bom in. Thus a .Wnxmg Lauft 
(Mr, Maj^i'ot) is marked out asa Wedriftsday’sciiild, and .l/rt Bn Tii (Misi' Like-her-Kather) was no 
less certainly born on a llmrsday. This is useful to know, Thu.s .Ifdjntg Uiiiik (Hr. ClXHjkedl, born 
oti a Maiidav, sitould on no account marry *!/« jf htf (Miss Life), bom on a Ftidny. 

It is quite open to anyone to change the name wdien years of discretion are reached, and all 
that has to be done is to’send round a packet of pickled tea, with the intimation that for the 


(uturc oiie'i name is to be So-and*So. 

T 1 i€ sight of a tiny maiden dad in the atmosphere and smoking a cherenU never falls to iTnpi'c^>s 
itself on the tnemon' uf the European wiio secs it fur the first time. Hie parents share their 
smokes with the pkdg^ of their love, and prefer to see them smoke " all unabashed, unhaber- 
dashed unlieeding." because the green cheroot has an ash which is not so mudi an ash as a cmdcr 
and bums clothes w-itli quite unerritu; certainty. When Burmese children are dressed, they are 


cxojct miniaturES of their 
dders, with vrai^t- 

doths and linen or twe^^d 
coats and ^dk turbans, a 
neckcloth tor tlie girls* all 
of tlie ino^t delicate tints 
and texture, and it is not 
desirable to have holes 
bunit in these. Moreover^ 
a few bums ane an object- 
lesson in life* They teach 
the naked infants sell- 
restraintp force them to 
use their faculties and 
quicken tlicir intellects. 

This free, un draped 
life goes on until the age 
of seven or eiglit. Then 
tlie boys, at any rate, are 
pul into clothes and sent 
to schooL This is, for all 
except the Enroi>eaniRed 
Biirman^ ahs'nys the mo¬ 
nastic schwl^ Buddltist 
monks are not mmisterb 
of religiaii as we under¬ 
stand the t^rm. They do 
not teach the people the 
W'ay of salvation* except 
by the example of their 
own life, but they do 
teach the young, and the 
BurmesCp as a whole, are 
the mtsst literate race 
in Asia. The monastery 
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sclioo], with txtremely noisy clas!^, is a pi^paratuiri for ths^ greitc^ etent in a Huniiiirrs 
life* the putting on al tht^^^llow robe of the monk. Until lie li^ doni? thb no liumian h liw^ked 
upon as a man ; he is no better than an animal. He is, in fact, not ^1 i^cmkI as an ainintal, 
for as a hnmaTi being he may pile up denient and have a very nnfavtiiirable transinc^arporatioii in 
his nest existence, whereas it is only as a man that he can acquire merit, and so qtnilify 

fnr an ascent in the scale of existence. 

To become an acolyte, or Shin, the Burman must be at least twelve years old- If he is 
t went S' before he puts on the yellow^ mbe, he at oricje becomes a probationer, or Upazitt. 
The ^■ast majority- enter as boys, because there b the lianger of dying before ilioy have 
attained to the status of a man. The boy is dedied out in aU tiie finely that the household 
possesses, and loaded with the family and vvhatever other jewellery can be boirow^cd. 'Qten he 


b put upon a pony or in a carnage, and, with aigoldeu nmbrella held over hb bead, is led in prt*- 
cesaiott through tJic town or village, calhog at the houses of all friends and olficials, who are expected 
to give moral advice and, more pariicolarly, to contribute to the ejqxsnse of the ceremony. All the 
relatives* dressed in their finest clothes, accoinpany him, along with a liand, which strikes up the 
merriest tunes. Tlie procession ends at the monastery^ and tluere the youtli doHs his finery atitl 
puts on a white cotton cloth instead. Then his long hair ts cut od and Imiided to Ms uiotlier or hi? 
bters, who art likely enough, later, to weave it into tlieir own tresses. He bends Ids head over a 
niu.e cotton cfotli, held by four of the more elderly men of the fumily. His head is slmvod clean, 
and then smearerl with saffron and ^'ashed with a deccpctiou of soap-acacia seeds. Then he 
kneels before the monks, repeats the formula ai^king fiermissfion to be admit ted as a prol^ationer, 
and then he is fonnalJy robed in the garments provided by the parenls. 

When he comes out he is a man, and he usually proceeds to prove it by getting himself liitlooed- 
Tliis consists in covering the whole of tile body from the waist to the knee w4tli figures fif tigers 


DllcramtHi. ^ lli* 14 ^41 «l PrcniA-. IvTcd Saw Yur liitrt ol tha Sham Klni »! TaHarni-i^. Hf ihTut ai^d Uved fyf Mtnr 

Ikifpr «l )w a paJafc, and aflti' « thkhi t4fn Bo^rntiiaiiaq, €a hU l« Pfunn^, Thi# wrmnit^. Sul ihr 

Kliii* mf PraiB4 til4 hf^thc-r utd it^ml the Pi'lacEsa bach Iw hi# Ifellwei'. Ski dird af crirf nn ikt waf - Im p-holvt^rBiih* 

ihK p4rkiH:»a ka prlJkiaulnsi iha Kin* w^ltF Ktf huiluMid ^kftdi I ha hmVr. m dwiMtcflulk gklU-^kJan. 




[If. flMWf nwii. 
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On thv occbvIqA (te ft«f fiiliv*!* ^ 

t^BULp^lr* tA Eiuim 'whiclt u-ird kn it** 

SiariWiMi^i HI. ihe rrruKiiii' 


OPE^ Atn PUrW 

,|„,. . i.uK.l>rr *r n.-.l.fj fipi.r.. ^Sich *K u.u.LI. *™l-ti«il 

inpr>i»Fl1« pl«T>- [«■>»* B>»>* ^•* '* "HI* 
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BUDPHIST IVtONKS. 

The TfitlmEw rsMJtli mM twn iktir mt\4 I hr clmcnii irtlu^ajn ia iht TnatiaihErr mhoDli horn flic tnanhi, AH thout 

ayi llwii' lilHhMc liHirtlkfllf hII iSr 1<v af the-Lf htaJcca- idlTiifiCrdl puirilc aic ^F^ca^ltiaidli' lahjtn i^ipiifBtrfr wil-H l<-ili 

In ihnn bl fbc manh-i- Thr Hir wiUtTrci ypon 1 ec.v« oI' 

and ogrftiS and and each surmunded by a Jjord<-*r of qabalistic characicrs. Ttic?^ 

$kin-tii;Jit bre^lies cover much tlio ^pace as a t>air of rtmning shorts, and any male wlin is 
not furnished with themn at any rale at (lie waist and thn knee^ where they can be liicen, i& (ot^ked 
upon as a softy, and Is mi likoJy to tuck up his waist-clotli in jiiubJic, especiaUy if there are any 
girls alxkut. Tattooing in red B quite a dtffnrenl: thing. It b done with veniiiliori, and tlie objccl 
IS In secure success in love* invulnerability', f^r immimity from various ills. Girls are mil tattoswd 
unless lovers are stow in coming. 

Girls are implicitly on a level with animals and foreigner:^. TJiey cannot enter a monastery or 
a ccjiivcnt. There is no Buddiiist baptisTn for them. The licst tliat they can liope for, and the 
thing that most of them fcn'enlly pray for, be hire a pagiicLi or a shrine, with a flower held Ik-ewcch 
their hands in the attitude of supplication, is that in their next exLstertce they may be born as males* 
But about the time tlial their brothers are putting on tlie yelloiv robe or getting themselves 
tatuwied. they liave ihcir ears iKjrefL Some nl them liave it done as early as six or seven i b\ii 
the usual time is the comiiig-nut age, when they are abmt twelve nr tliirLeen. No girl can 
wear jevvelkiy until she has liad hur ears bored, and it b rather forward of her even to put on ptaht 
gold otiiiiinent&. She certainly cannol cultirate the la|qiets of hair over her ears, wduch mean 
that she is not married, but b quite ready to make cx|)erimenls. Sfj all girls look forward to tho 
ear-boling with a ruixture of pleasure and alarm. There is a great parly in the house, and a 
band to drowm her sqiieab. The proiessiiinal ear-borer is there with I he silver iir gold boring 
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*bkl. IK hold, op •" 0 "oy » <li,rtootly callow. Tla. >»»ol.l «o. moncr » mjrt 

if l„ B„. .0 .mk p-o™pdy. ba. he doc not. and l.c cannot until lla. "'‘"’■’'fj: “J” 
the cirl’s horo^coiw, inliiuatM that the. exact auspicum^ nionieat has come. Then he piUS a cork 
below the ear and drives in tho tit^dle, Tlie little maid is worked iip to an hj^lcjical con-ittion 
and lias to be held down bv force long Wfore tlie noise of the band increases to deafening point 

and convinces her more than the sign of llte astrr.lnger that the iZ'Z 

iormidabic needles are left in the cars and are mosed otife nr twice .1 d3> until tlic kn 
heals up Then they arr replaced by stalks «f grass, and to the tiriginal numlieir a fresh 
on. i. «id«l .v.,y day. nntM tlntr. h a hole in 111. lobo ul tint ear bis .n»J^ In paaaa 

Sneer thmngh Burmese ear ornaments are not so much ear*rings as •' . 

hnge thmuM .ij^^.ter and an indi or an inch and 

TciJrter Inns Ordiiiarilv amlwt plugs are worn Isecause they are so light : but hcdh^‘ 
ear lulx>s of coloured glass cai, Umght in the bazaar by those m pont circiimsta c . 


and U quite comuion lo tight 
rolls of papei' uscda On cerciuoiiia! 
occasions tlit rich wear ifold cyliiider!? 
jewelled at l!ie ctids. Girlji out the 
fields, or on their way to the ba^saar, 
often carry 5ipare clnivoot^ tn tlvAv 
ears. Men also have I heir eatsljorcd, 
hut the practice is coufiued to the 
wealthy. 

TItJ diamnnil-studdeJ ear-cylinders 
oi Shan chiefs usually form part ut 
the Slate regalia and pass frntti the 
chief to liis successor. 


COUkTSlMl' 

Both boy ami girl have [lassed out 
of childliiHid’s day^ now. He has 
attained hiiinaiiity by his stay in the 
TnonaslcrVs the tattooing is a 

testimony to his virility. She has 
now the right to u^jar jewellery, and 
ha^ got Vjtiyond ihc fii^rc leamiiig to 
spill and weave and aK)k and carry 
water from the welL a proof 

that they have come out, tlie vast 
majority nf i.iroceed to keep a 
stall m the b*i7,aar, or marketpot their 
native place. ll h ihe cdiicatiou 
which she gets lieie ibal isharjieris lier 
mercantile instillct:^ aiu! quickens her 
inlelligencep anil altogether makes the 
Biiinies<^ womanp as a whole, much 
the more capable half of the race. 
Moreover, it is an intiTuallon that 





KACHIN MEN 


[IT. tty 


FcniiJJ i* ilir fiifdl^sBie fti**'- 

M u . •>»««' *" 

hui «hm *• 

dre»-cd utt tar |M P^n: 


Un^f ardinift cirCwm»l*BWi 
Jn itji^ ftrldi tUf feat. 

«f, 4iLmlEci» he ■- 
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shfi is marriageablti, anti the fact that slie lias things to sell makes it easy for anyone to 
speak to her. 

it does not matter what she sells. There is practically nothing that she does not sell, except 
dmgs and medicines. If she belongs to a weli-to-do family she almost alvmys sells silks. 
She probably has to walk some distance from her Jiome to the market, and usually 
comes down in tier house clothes and does not put on her finery till she gets to the bazaar. 
Tile stalls are perfectly open all round, and it is quite easy for anyone to see processes 
earned on which Western ladies prefer to effect in the seclusion of their dressing-rooms. First of 



! a. IT. 

A SHAH FESTIVAL, 

Cv«T .fiiK lltf- Sblib Si Ain kav Ifv AiiiiHal fnlivikJ, #4ft ikr v«ri0ui vLIUiei ^Ainir HsUifittf Up brlorc- chief al ih# Slate 
Vrllk l>Ati>l»a uid liuel-iMSrr Thi* llluil^lLiiu fVflcwfflU ptiir in TakiiiKhalnA, And; In the f««- 

CEUUDd PdllUUilA ihn paIIomT l■f4|leA. 

all, she puts on her complexloiL This is fomijed of a cosmetic called tfiana&ti, wliich is made of 
the finely'ground bark and root of a shrab. When she has enough of the paste, she smears it all 
over her lace and neck and lets it dry on. This takes about an hour; meanAvhile the girl, to save 
time, imperturbably proceeds t« do her hair. It is already glossy and shining vi-ith cocoanut-oil. 
and IS always so long that the extent of it b reckoned in nothing but cubits. The younger slie is, 
the more luirtain it w-ill l« that lengths of other people's hair to bulk out her own chignon will lie 
op^raly displayed on the mat by her side. These additional locks are very probably Jier brother’s, 
cut off when he put on the yellow robe. Shs is probably chewing betel all the time, and docs not 
hesitate to make it e\-irlent at necessary intert'als. When tlie liair is finally secured with a formid¬ 
able pin. she proceeds to light a cheroot, and if the paste is dry on her face, sets about rubbing in 
the enamel When repeated examinatiun, at all angles, in lier mirror lias assured her that the 




.Lt ^il l^ihlvn. Ill** •rr *f »Falkd 

AtH^L.rknri «f r^^J-uni ■'<= ^**LUle *■ - commTfi^TTt-^iil Tk f h kr-t’r-^fr 

I11..1 lad itiUDd it* ^ ..d Irt rin.i it* <1 U— r*rnrd Hr iti^ Hi. 4 .mrr fill» 

util I# ike full numWi reached by lUiFfei^ , j + *C ike ftpU wuiV ^fctb shki batidicap- 

« ,i.tx 11.^ ««"•" -‘I* •“‘''' *"■* "'“■’ 
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result js satiftfactoi^^ alie |>en£ils In 
iier <!!yebTovi"s and off wUb a 

red rtr yellow flo^er^ a roso ttr an 
orchid, thni.st in (lie raven-Llack 
coils of liajr. Naturally die does 
not spoil the effect by puEting on a 
turban. She Jia.s a piece of silk, 
e^aclly tike the male turban, but this 
is. (Iimvin round her neck or over her 
shnuhler. Tlie Shan women, wJiojie 
customs are much llie same as the 
BtinnKse, do wear the scarf as a 
turbati, but oilierwise there is no 
difference. 

The girl is now teaiiy for the day : 
she lights or relights her cheroot, and 
chats con tcniedly wit liber neighbours, 
or with i-iassers-bv^ and custofiiefs. 
She i& perfectly composed in her 
maisner&H ^vill talk (reefy and cheer¬ 
fully with anyone, and accepts com- 
piimenu with a placid and dispas- 
sinnate loss of the head, as if she 
knows lliat she is possessed of the 
five Ixiaiity-points of the ijorfect 

ivonian^ 

But whatever tlic stranger gallant 
may say or do, no Bunnan would 
think of courting a girl in the market. 
There would Ise immediate scandal if 
a youth were to pay a girl marked 
attentinn at her stall. Lotharios 
may (ling complimcnis as they pass, 

A spiftJi SHRINE A 1 H SAT AW. and be- rewarded by a contemptuous 

Ih 'r r‘ y'** *T, 'l'' jerk of tJie chin and the 

prDirctipt J| l^i ih? m^^mw lor l| ii Ittrld* l}f« mrprkiicrr - i + , . 

uJ (p^hiTid ihfti ih#fw ii ■ iMi^cU 141 the BaddJ.^ «nd ■ glcLim of a blacK but thcv never 

llw buLldinie |h which pr^Mvkv afe admitirtl OfiUvf. / 1 I!' + ii i _ 

^ ^ ^ dream of lollmg m tlie stall and open 

Itirtation. AH the in the place «'oiild shake tiicir Iwads ovt-r it if they did, and none 

but a minx would i^rmix it. Old custom has decreed a special time for it. and the place is the 
Kirt's house. “ l.ads-^o-courtinK time, true Invcrs' trjTsting time," is ttie national phrase (or the 
jwnotl tjctivcen eigiit and ten at iiiKht. Tliat b tlie only time for formal courting. All the rest 
ts banter. 

The tlimg is conducted on regular necogniKcd principles. Each village, or each rpiarter, lias a 
capt in of rlie Whtiors. who arranijes meetings for tiie philatideters. It b quite dark when the 
Irand of swams meet, and after the route Iuls l»eiui arranged, they go off in a hodv and drop off tn 
twos and threes as the girls' houses are reached, fiach lover has his own sign tiia't he iias arrived : 
sojjie plaj the fitjlc, some slap the left arm with the right hand, some cough, some adopt the 
practical method of catlmg " Ma .l/eii " (" Miss Lovey " 1 , " are you tliere ? " Pemiission is uewr 
refused, and the young man always finds the lady Silting dressed for conquest. As a ruJe, the 



Burma ^ ^ 

parenlsare there, but after an internal suffidenl to discuss the iveather and thtcmjw and any l.«;a) 
festival tliere mav have been, they reimik that ihei' are sleepy and go off lo 1x^1- 1 hen the yotiiig 

man presses his sdt in aU the poetic language lie can cotiuiiaml or has learnwl from study of song- 
books or scenes on the stage. The maiden, as a nde. amftnes herself to hstenmg and o niono- 
svllabic answers. But there never U any kissing in Burmese oiurtships; m (act. it would l« gross 
impropriety to hold hands. Tlic old pair have gone lo their sleeping-room, but they can view 
proceeilingi through peepholes if they wish to, and they olten enough discuss the young man s 
appearance and features with quite audible and startling frankness. I he tungtU of tiie vnsit is 
also strictly cut clown to limits by tlie bachelor (riends ontside. who intinuie by strained coughs, 
and even more obvious remarks. Hint they think sufheient time for re^esonable progress lias been 
alloived. This is the uiuversal custom with all better-class lamihes. 


MAKKIAOK 

all the substantial classes, ihe i>easant owners, or well-tiodo tenants, (he mamiige is 
always arranged by the parents. The details of the sum to paid tn the parent., 
point laid down in the l.aw^ of Maim that a woman is a moiu duiud. Uke any nlher kmc cd 
Ipertv ore soon settled, and Tnamagc follows ciuite reasonably s-n alter llie agreement has 
Lrar;ived at. Kunaway niatches are trot by any means uncommon, and the ,^reiits very seldom 
exercise the right iJiev theoretically have lo put an end to them. a matter of tact, however, the 



if. JEVi-y. 


WOMFN WOnSHtfPINC \T A SHBIXE 

.hrr »..» w« « n«n E.tll '‘"la. t'C t.utni-«)n*r.n, .» h.f 
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cWd l«.d. « b. ttl.^Kd on lb. ,li.r -h.n !«*' ‘‘“”'“*7 
,„d, bf h|hfK4 wIi.K bpi dr»oti«ii P'K 
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Burriie.^^ ni^icien has practically a& niych freedom choose her lifers partner as prli anywhere el^e 
in the world, and ?item i>arunts are far from l>eing common^ There is no attractintl (ar the fortune- 
hunter* for all tJm property the w^i(e brings into the partnership remains her and she takes it 
away with her if there is a sciiaration, together w^th half tiie profits made by joint trading and 
the whole of what she may have inherited after marriage. 

Tlie marriage is a purely ciriJ ccremonyH aitd it b really the publicity of it wdueb alone makes 
it binding, A bridal chamber is prepared in tlie house of tlie girfs parents. AM tlie rulaLives and 
friends are inv ited,, and there is a gritat fesli\Til, r>f which the actual marriage ceremony forms a 
quite inconspicuous part. An astrologer stands by to announce the auspicious moment, and rvlien 
thi& is signalled, the pair join hands,^ palm to palm, and then feed one another witli grains 


CU'l- I Ct I MS MOS^iS. 

AI at LtbU. mtrul a-BTfrlau mwE niAdc Ib tke moBLi h/y In Hv^r^Elht^ «fc 4ilErn 

Wi aite dmy. truU Vflrj4U4 «* 4n«lktr. *n4 ^M\wt 4iTvriTiiti oF m more chftiBEiEcr qb m iKka. TKt rntir^ 

coAtrlM iUoti* Bir ■.rruBpEd Ih • ah^d- In thr mannilE^f cbjh pound, and khc- nnifktNui* coHif |i^ ihpm ■* If l-kfiT 

'H-c-adlnn prEsmli a.Ei.d 'llicia 40 la liliken to iht pti^ outftld*. 


of rice faketi out of the same dish. Shan chiefs and other ambitious [^tersons tmve often a mucls 
more elaliorate ceremony, which has many traces oi Brahmanism. Lfmg invocations in Pali are 
intoned : the hand^ of the cmijde are bound together with cotton strings, and water is fjonred 
over them, often to tlie ruinatEon <d tklicale silks, aiui the whole thing la.sts much longer rliEUi 
even a chuml ser^dee in EnglamL. A fimn?ipiciious part of the ordinary Burman service consists 
in the handing over liy the bridegroom's iKirents of the money nr presents stipulated fur when 
the girl w^s Ixstrothed. 

[>ivoiTe h an eiiuallv shnple matter, and the wife fias as g^Knl a right to dr maud it as the 
hustNutd. 

Incompatability temficr is an utoious reasoUp and the wife can get it if her liusbaiid refuses 
to work and leadi^ an idle life : w hen he is always ailing, or wlien he liccomes a cripple after marriage ; 
or is tw ptor to supfwirt her. If Ihcre arc no male children the husbiiniJ liai a liglit Ui divorce, 
and equally if the wife is a giicjakiuf. Btit both scses are very' easy-gning, and if a man wants 
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|tIOSK5 BECCING. 


Tht (1#«* wJfcra ihrrt iM vniMich U^kt I 0 mtw |1»* an thr iwitk hi* h*t^d. •!! thr flj 

ihii maiiHilFP^r ■«! «U^ ^Pi ike dailr trrrlnT rt^ad. ThtT will: IA filt, iht *hb»fc al ihr hod *nd th# peil ko « 

in ihe numtKr L*b1#i They hold th^if b^likAi-towlii wilh hoth hiirkd* iM M nod ItWI their ryt* fined o* 

the primnd ihree nhe^d 


lu have ?ort 5 tJjerc is no rea_hiHi, except expend, why he slimihl nut hiive h 4 sM^ctintl wife, ttiwi 
%[ inis been known that the first wife dJiosfin the second for him. At any rate, tiicie are no 
unhappy marriages, for all dial has to be dune ts to go Irefore the village elders^ and exjilaiti the 
situation^ and the intricate niles as to division of prof>erTy are the only difhcnltits IL is usually the 
wife wUn claims divtnee^ fur I lie women arc She money makers and tfie energetic half of tlie race. 
Tlie>’ follow their hust?anfls a fiace or two iieJimd wlieii ifiey go out together; lliey sit Ixdiind 
them at the f^ijeii-air theatrical entertainments, and they eat after the men folk have liad iheii 
meal ; but in everything else tliey have the deciding \ <>icc. 

In connir\' places it is still the custom for the hachelor^ to come at night and tliiig stones 
on the rcMjf of the ncwly-inaiTied couple. This damaging enTertainmenl is usually Ihuighl off with 
a few‘ rupees, and at first sight ^ins to be a mo^t sordid custom. Hut it is said to have f]uite a 
riMjjeclable origin, tn the beginning of tlie world ihere were hse men aiul hkur \vi:inHun When 
ihcv paired oSh the sulilary bachelor could not lestniin his feelings, and tlie stonedhrowing 
commemorates them. 

The maiTiiige customs of the Slian?^. its. indeed, the great majurity nf the mwi fkb^ irms tuslomSp 
differ onJy verv' slightiy from those oi tlie Burmese. There is the same freedom of selection, and 
certaiiify a much more rapid marriage wlieii the matter is arninged. But there are a great many 
other races in the province, and mtiong these the variety of marriage ciiRtoms is almost Iniwildeiisig. 
The Karens are very imicli broken up into tribes. Endogamy, t.f., marriage within certain limits. 
Lb the rule, bill there are different customs, different prohibiiicias an<I ditleient practices with 
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nearly all of them. S<.i«o marrias^ only near relation., hut there are other, 

who not only permit ntlcnuarriaf-e outside the family, but outside the trilie. and even outside 

‘^"i^"he other hand, tire t hins praetiee exoRumy^that is to say, marriages are not att.nred 
between members of the same trilie. or village, f>r group, a ink whirl, is quite unknown to the other 
^rj "rprovinee. except here and tl^re among Urn Kachius. The baiiyang Karens are the 
r«“:«in ^ n, ,i.ir NO n.on.,^ ora — 

,™,s ol ,I« x-illoso. ona .!« villoBos oro not by on,- .noon. Itty. 

Officials of the State were determined that it slnmld lie earned out. so one of tla^ir mmiher tent 
to ^ee that there was a. least one oiupte tuanuHi. ikesumahty the v.l age headman 

u^WnonLod. l.nt »< ony n..c tto ita.o officor. bovine cy *. f>ry-.r • ^; 

was Quite resTilved tliat somebodv should he mamed. and ma.ned the couple tur., 

liked it or not inst a. . otot, ntigiit he entpottelW on o juty. The villose prov.dv .1 . bndol .Imne^ 

ttnd thi>. ond tlte eoomtt..,.l ol dte ."n...i.otvd the m«,^.e “'“V ' ‘J, V 

^ j - 1 .1 u ;c that the bridegnmiii ha<i fTeilueully ttp bo carrteU oil to (ite iaii> nj 

Te; butthetl^r this was bocauso ho could not he trusted to gel there in any other way. or beemu. 


of nzluctiiioe to leave ^md liquor, 
is mi recoide<l- ivoineit of 

the house nieiiivwlule kept ihe 
bride on the connuhisil bed uikI 
plied her willi rice-spirit, to niuke 
up for the dinner 

Atnoug mUer trilH^fi Onlv cousins 
or the inhabitaints ol certain groups^ 
of villagc-s csLii intcrtiiarry, ^inci iili 
alliances Imvii tu h^. approved by 
the village eldcrj, and this and 
heavy drinking conslitutcs the 
topers' wedding cereniony. 
sexes are sea-wtied, for tliey begiti 
drinking strong tlrink before rhey 
are weanetl, just as the f1uriiios4‘ 
iniant often Ims uhifls of Its 
mother's cheroot at the same 
tender age. In all sucli niamagc:? 
a guard is told oif to that Hie 
happy pair remain in each rather s 
comply for three days and three 
nights* After ihat it is assumed 
rliat they are recunciled to Hie 
inevitable. 

In all tiiesc Karen hitl tillages 
there is a long barrack which is 
called die barhclui's* luilL and here 
every lM>y is sent to live afiet he 
has reached the a^c of puUuty. 
riiero are sej many limitniinns im 
alliances that there are grey- 

haired ohi bacUelurs wlio have 



A PURMESE CHILD 

Tk, both O 

Ttvr flyt-WM. *kiHPp^d lF«r-«l l^rrl- 
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.h.l» •hid. with < 1 «ir 
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om^rnt! remembtr. m uttmanied men wear ^pcciaJ 

trii^i H i ^of liave a sort of shelJ jacket 

mmnud wth seeds or coi^tios. AJjnost all wear necklaces of coloured stones or beads, or Lele 

S and these asually linisfi off with a couple of boar’s tusks hanging on the cliest. Thev 

erbeuT' ^ decked with cowrit 

h ''v rice-staJks. When tJie man marries ali this finer,- is 

SelT ^ h"" “ passes on to the first son. The only occasions witen 

achehjrs and maidens meet are at harvest feasts, marriages m,d wakes. Colloquies on other 
occasions are qmt« unaiithortzcd. 

and^IhTh™r“'’T’ ^7"** Lasiiei-Kuki clans, as well as among the Karens 

and the bnL^ rod. champagne-bottle-necked Padaung ladies, TJiere. also, are long barrack-like 

d rmnoncs. but among the Kachins the system is different. There are special bachelors’ huts 
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somewhat like cubicles, set apart for them, and these are placed at the disposal of anv counle who 

b^l rlh Ti ^ experiments arc contimied indefinitet 

b> both lads and J^^ses until a suitable match is hmnd, and then Uiey marry If is eJaimed thal 

Kaclun women lead the most e..emplary lives after marriage as n con^iquen^e of this JedLToJ 
ex^nment before marriage, and tlmt there is no need to derise rules for divorce, it is alw) curious 
that The Kachins alone of the races in the province make the marriage a felidoiLS cerctuonv 
Among the Kacluns and the Palaungs there are also traces of marriage by capture V, doubt 
j.^^-body m the «lluge knows all about the a«air beforehand, but th^time isl qr^stion f^u" 

leer o ^ t a packet of tobacco and ie rice on her 

s eepmg-ma a. an intimation that she has eloped ur 1«en abducted. The voung ma^ tXs 1 to 

the liouse of a relation and tlien goc^ off to tell Jus parents. Tliey go'to i the l.hlr 

^d mother the ne,xt d.yv to arrange how miicfi is to be paid, and fbd the couple Jarching for 
heir child, with a,, much decent solicitude as possible, in entirely the w rung threction There sLns 
to be by no means any dus,«sition to raise the purchase price because of the lacenttion of their 
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Oit fvit|iv«j pcc«AkE>7i* rit^rrMrh IHtiiiiTiA fi 

p«riI(:wUrt^ Uwt.d ni mbd thi* U Mipir nE ihft Um\ 


A SHA 3 S CF.REM0X\. 

bLiloui hffMic Ihitii ITi^ 

d«er tK^I dwell lieuiLled IpKiIa. 


filings. The Kaohins, however, greatly (avniir cross^niisii, niamages. only the cousin sliouhl 
be oue on tlie fcmale side—that is. tJie daughter of a mother's brotlier. Like tlic Chinese, men 
and nomcn of tlie same surname may not many. On the other Imiil. a man must take the wife 
and children of a deceased brother. It is only In the case of a dreadful mxutnulation of brotJier's 
wive^ that he is dioiicd to l(X>k for a stranger ici take t\iii lady oft lijs hands. 


itiCLiisrON 

The Burmese are nommally Buddlusls. and to out.var ri apr^amrree they are eery ferment Buddhists 
Buddhtsm took iLs ongm in Bialmianism. and it broke off from it on accnm;t of the mtolerable 
tyuarmy of the priestly caste. The Bticklhist monks have no auihority over, and no concern with 
the people, except as exhibiting .0 them examples of lire way to e^ap^ from the whirlpool ni 
existences. Afeten,psychosis, or the transincori-rratio,, of souls, is the fundamental doctrine of 
Budd^m 11 IS ba-sed on the principle of rewards for good and punishment for evil There h 
a ladder of existence which l)egrns in hell. or. raihcr. in eight JreIJs. and reaches up to the heaven 
Id perf^t emancipation and rest. There are thirty^me rungs on tlds ladder, and mankind are on 
he fiffh rung. Below them are the stages of animals, loathsome tluegs t«luw animals and tlie 
hells. .4lHrve are vanaus grades of spirits, reaching nearer and nearer to the ElemaJ Rest .A 
wicked man goes down, and a giXHi man may go gp. not merely a step at a time but several 
^cording .0 the ainnuut of edl that he has done, or the amount of miuil tliat he has'accumulateci 
for lumself by good deeds. 1 he state of man is the critical point, for it ,s nntv in the Imman 
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Slate that a uf gttod vviarks can |je set gtdng. Animals can oaly gain 

merit by chance, and the benign above man have made such a cfTOmencement that progress 
for them is easy. 

But thtiiigii Eudcliiisiii Ji;is exLiited in Bumni ev'er .^iiice we krievi' anytluiig abtiut it at all, 
il Is ijuite certain that the old animism yrhich wlis probably the first of all religions b the 
indisputable religion of the Bitiman, and that Budchusin is a mere outward label. This uijrsliip 
of spirits is all the more natural t^ecause in addition to tlie Bunnausof the plains, and the Shans 
oJ the hilJ valleys* wliose customs aOtJ traclitions and thetjretrcal religion are mucli tlie sitme as the 
Burmese, there are many lumdrecl ihnusJind animists in the hill ranges uliich in Hurma nn all 
sides but the Gulf nf MartabELH. These Kachins, and i hins, and Lahu, and Akha. and Wa, all foJInw 
the prtmitiv'ie faiths, vvlhch loti hunters lo make sacriticfis 10 wild beasts : pastoral peoples to w«irsliij> 
their cattle, and agricultural 
tribes to imagine sucli goddess 
of the til til as Demeters and 
Cerescs. Most of the wild tribes 
direct rheir efforts to keeping 
the spirits as far away as 
possibleH Outside the sti>ckade 
and gates id cver\' KacMn village 
there is a spirit-gate, and the 
same thing ts foiiiid among the 
Akiia and the LaJni and the W'a. 

The Kacliin gate Ls usually a 
cane stretched from tree to tree 
across Ihc path leading to the 
viliageK It is himg wdili circles 
and crrrsses and quaint figures 
made out of split bamboo, and 
the object is to keep the spirits, 
all of will mi have bad con¬ 
sciences, from entering the vil¬ 
lage. Their notion is that ttio 
various sjnnbols dangling in the 
wind are so many trails set for 
them, and they turn a.side to 
safer places and have no notion 
of trying to hnd a way round. 

The Aklia spirit-gate is simply 
the skdetnn ui a door, and thv 
viewless spirits of the air ihink 
they may get shut in. The 
skull avenues of the \Va sen'V 
as a guard, i>ccau5e the disem¬ 
bodied tenant of ihe skull pre- 
ven ts w ail deri ng ghosts trom 
trying to penetrate beyond. 

The Burmese go farther tliim 
this. In every hou.se in the 
cfmn!Ty there is hung a coco ami t 
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>n a square bamlKKi frame. Over the cocoanut is placed a piece of red clotti wliich rapreseiiti a 
turban. Tliis is the dwdJing^place of the Majjayi \'ai, the household spirit to whom daily offerinas 
are made and to whom every child boro in the house U formally introduced on the naming day 
The spirit, when he was on the earth, was a blacksmith of enormous strength, who was put to death 
at the stake by tlie King of Tagaung. who suspected him of intending to raise a rebellion in die 
country. It is characteristic of the double rdigioti of the Bunnan that ite may make offerings 
to the houseliold spirit witliin a few minutes of giving alms to the monks when thev come from the 
monastery on their daily begging round. Buddhism is his doctrinal religion ; the worship of spirits 
is Ins ritual religion. There are also village guardian spirits. The village spirit is a jungle- 
dweller, and therefore his slirinc is almost always in a thicket or a clump of bamboos, or at 
the foot of a huge tree—a banyan or some other of the ficus class, inside this little house 
there is often the figure of a spirit, or there may Iw a bed for liiiu to compose himself on. or 
two if his wife should be with him. and this is often covered with a tiny mosquitocurtain, anrl 
round about are imitation water-pots and spittoons and betel-lmxes. Sometimes even the 
example of the Kacfiins is followed, and guns and spears and sivords, of a siae suited to the habita- 
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lion, arc arranged so that the spirit can us«i them if he wants to go fighting, and need not come into 
the village to get tJiem. Offerings are made to these spirits on regular days, and as often iLi not they 
coincidi-'' with the Buddlibt fc^tivais. 

Moreover, there is a formal list €>f the Tiiirty^ven Aiifs, nr spirits of Burma, The King of 
Tawadcintha is tme of these. Iml he stands apart. The .Mfigayi, or household spirit, is another, 
and the mst of them are all anthropnmorphic, with suggestions of Bacchus. .\dt>nk. Thammu/ 
nr t >sins and Pluto. They .rre not by any means glorified irt the histories of them wfiicli are written 
driwm, together with the chants that should be sung, the music Uiat shoiild be played and the gar¬ 
ments that should be woru by those who dance at tlicir festivals. Tiie dancers are al'wavs women 
and the measures are more coiybantic than the jinsturing which is tire chief diaracleristic of tliJ 
urdinarv- national plays. These national spirits really date from the time when man deified, fust 
the (thenomena of nature, and afterwards the (ussiojis of mankitid. 


SVlien a Hurman Imilds a house, a cloth is put on the t,ip of each post to cover the spirit who 
lives in it, fliis U extended to the fiosts of rest-houses, of wooden bridges, and even those of the 
monastery itself. When two t>oats start on a race in the river, uflerrngs are always put on the 
hows of each boat for the water-kelpies, to prevent them from hanging nn to the keel nut of pure 
malice. The Bunnan gives alms to the monks, worshifis at the p.igoda on the regular duty days 
when he is young-the first of tire moon, the dghtli of the waxing, the full moon, the eighth of 
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LOILOnc: LEG ORNAMENTS. 


TTi* WBniB «f nUii «| ||g< Kami lfjl>» an niniril Isj ijir ■jnouBl ol asupci r44 itfSicb ibiT Iwlar r«M«it ibrlt atml ind In*. 
Tia LtdIShr K»fni woBuii mrr n-inarbabl* Bnwna manr who arc Rail an rial* an b«Ulid round lha la* balnu I fax 

bnrc, and liuo lluia (t r||hl anflx* arc faitcned br*** rtait in a Irinac. Thnr inicclcrc acilaaij* irith a«liv* mni^ntHRl, Nn 
wonaa •allli iciliinul a clalf, and law haya been more ihaa a ntila Irnm ihcir nalirc vllla(*« all ihHa live*. A (Itbl ilirath c( 
brail rad covera I he aarni tl lb* elbow 

the watiirijEi, {ind the last day of the moon, Wlieii hi* is old lie goes everv evening at about 
tiviliglit to snirship at some sacitHl plate, lights candJes, deposits prayvr-fiags and flowery, and the 
little wax figures of the creatures tliat preside over the day of the week when he was born, and 
repeats the do.vologics which he learned wlien, lie was a small boy at school. But sill through his 
life, from his birth to his marriage and his tleath, he will do nothing without constilting his 
horoscope and the boohs of uriaardry which tdl iiitn when to have his daughter's cars bored, wlicn 
to start on a journey, wlien to begin plongJung and wJien to start reaping, launch a boat, make 
a puTchaKc, tdarryf a wife himseU. or marry hb daughter to another, bur}' one of his family, or even 
endow a pagoda. There are regular spirit mediums, usually women, in nearly eii*ery village. N^ot* 
withstanding their profession llicy wi>rship at llic pagotlas like every'body else, and give alms to the 
monks ill the hope of a rise in liic in llieit next existence. And yet their prufession is in violent 
contradittinn to the tenets of Biidrlhistn. TJiuy are most commonly caJJed in to cure sickness, 
which is supjKised to tie due to obsession In' a malignant spirit. The women usually wrap a red 
cloth round Their heads and limit their mysteries to hy$tencal clianling and w-ild whirling dances, 
which often move the patient tti do the same thing. The result is sometimes reco%^ry nwang to 
the excitement, and often collafise through exliamstioii. Di%ination by the insficctioti of the croiw 
of fowls is often practi.sed, but the chief Iwiievers in fowls* Ixmcs ane the ked Karens and the \Va. 
Fowls' bones are the Red Karen's dictionaiy, tatii mecitm and where-is'it book. He can do notliing 
without consulting fowls' bones, Tlie Wa often use the same bones for a very long time, and 
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there are some of tliem who carr>* iibutil pairs f>l them in their ears uiiklt as if they were heir- 
loonis^ they are m dirt}' add brownind with age. The F^ed Karen makes trcquent sacrifices^ and itses 
fresh bones. With him it is the clothtis that seem to Ijs? the family lie if looms. The trousers are 
technically rc<h but most commonly tliey are merely' eartli-colour and are stiff with vvarm w-eatJier 
and dusty roails. 

Most of the hill tribes show' signs of ancestor worship in their religion, or* at any ratc^ the w^orship 
Lil the dead^ whicli some maintain to be the nidi merit an,' form of all religions ^ Most of the spirits 
of the hill tribes have i life rent ially lived on earth, and there ba universd belief that man docs dot 
wholly die. The Kachins have a long bridge o%'er which they believe the tlead stniggle, after the 
fasliicm of Addison*s Vision of ^liiTU. I'lie soul goes to live with its ancestors^ Imt a$ yeai^ pass 
by it is forgotten where tlie ancestral home was, and then the sky i.s supposed to be llic reason¬ 
able place. If the tribe in its migrations lias crossed a large river, then the soul has a Stygian 
Hood to cross. If dangerous and dlfhciiU mountains and dc>erts liave been crossed, then a Scylla 
and Ciiarybdis stand in the path o( the ^>ul. There are signs oi the ikeay and revival of 
vegetation in the Spring or Easter feasts. Ihe water throwing at the New^ Year (about April) in 
Burma and the Shan States suggests this, and so dt^es the head-him ting of the svild Wa, tamed 
on. also in the merry springtime. At Kciigtimg there is the reminisceiice of the Slain Cod. A 
man used to l>e tom in pieces at the Spring festival. Later a dog was suljstilutetj, and under 
British rule a wild Bacchanalian procession has taken the place of this. 

There arc a great tnany festivals of a religious kind. The rivo wdiich are the most conspicuous^ 
and are celebrated over the whole country from the Delta to the Shan States, are the Kew \efirs 
Festival, tisually known to Europeans as the Water Ikstival, and tlie TaAvadcintha Feast at 
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the end of Lent* There are. how-ever, a ver>* great many more, which aie usually iield in 

the liMt weather, when travelling abtmt in a roadless country is easy and there is no farm work 
to be done. 

The Xcw Tear s Festival is absolutely universal, except with the Ull tribes, who, however take 
part m all the feasts as far as the sale of comestibles and strong drink is concerned. T1,e date 
used to be laboriously Cakubted by the Pftnna. or Brahman astrologers in ilandalav. Tlio 
King of the .Vats is supposed to descend from thie heavens, and after spending an entire tbv 
on earili, returns on the third day. Ttie festival commemorates a bet between the 
Thae 5 <a King and a Brali^. The stakes were their heads, and the Brahma, tvhose name 
was *■ 1 11 . lost. Tile Aaf King, with no regard for Buddhbt principles, cut the loser's head off, 
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and the head passes year by year from one of seven sisters to another. It is burning hot, 
Md has Id be kept cool by plentiful drenching ivith ivatei. Regardless of ihc commandment ; 

Thou sh^t not take any life at aJl," the whole ^wpiilation souse one another with water during 
the three days, in commemoration of this fact, though students of folk-lore find a different signilica- 

’*■ ‘his '■ begging pardon irith water,” 

but the youthful, and es,«cially tlie girls, splash one another iviih enthusiasm, and no doubt wet 
Silken skirts define the figure well. 

rhe Tawademtha Feast nominally commemorates the visit which the Buddha Gautama paid 
to .Mount .Meru to preach the Eternal Law to his mother Qo«n Maya, and this is the view that 
the elderly and die pious take of it. There are great preachings and processions of FuJtJka trees 
through the streets. The Padelka is a tree which grows on the northern island of the Borman 
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cosmogony, and bears on its branches 
vclutever is desired. No^vadays the 
tree takes the fomi of a lofty pj'-rjimid. 
which is hung w-itli aJl manner of 
things, from tins of condensed niilk 
and sardines to wash-hand basins and 
clocks. These are carried round the 
village or quarter by prancing men. 
and are eventually deposited in the 
monastery' compound, where the 
monks pick off the offerings at tiidr 
leisure. 

The young no doubt contribute to 
these, but wliat interests them most 
are the pwi. A ts an exlubi- 
tion or performance of any kincl. and 
may range from a boxing matclt to 
a Hiy-stery play; but the pmi that 
interests tfie Burmorn most is the 
rlramatic performance. The stage is 
a baniboo-maltcd circle in tJie centre, 
and in the middle of this is a tree. 
The signiftcation of this tree has 
pvizalcd many people, but probably 
it is oidy iritendfid to show where the 
stage is to be, so tliat seats may Ise 
reserved beforehand. The singing is very alto, and tfie dancing to our eyes is mere posturing 
and undulation of the figurt and limbs, while the band is an emphatic trial to all but serious 
students of music. But Btnmans will sit through an all-night performance, atid for as many 
mom nights as tlie play lasts. Some of them stretch over several days, but the actual i>er- 
formiuice only begins after dark. 
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The y«ii or A-nyiin pwi are different, and appeal to most people. They are dances by troupes 
of girls and youngdiildren. who are often trained for weeks beforehand. There is a regular ballet- 
mistress. who is credited with being very fastidious and very severe. She usually leads the clioru.s 
of the air to w-liich they ilance. and most of the dancers tlientselves join irt the melody. The girls 
are all dressed iu tJieir brightest garments, and are loaded with the family jewels. Dances are 
(wrfunned Iwtli standing and sitting, and consist entirely of rhythmkal movements of particularly 
lissom Itodics. The feet are never raised from the ground, and the time is that of the minuet, and 
the charm consists entirely in tlie brightness of the colours, the earnest solemnity of the dancers, 
and the exact uf the time, 

riie liill trilrw arc diflcfent. They liave couttsiiip dances, death dances ,ind spirit dances 
of vanoiis kinds, and a variety of others, all of wWcli may be calied religious, because tiiey 
are intended to placate the viewless spirits of the air. Even the dances of the Wa. when 
they go out to collect heads or when they- come back with them, are in a way religious for 
skidl-coUecting witfi them is really a necesary agricultural operation, and not a mere vulgar, 
brutal killing for the sake of taking life. Without a yearly skull for the village there might 
lie a failure of rain, or too much of it, with equally disastrouji results to the community. In 
the same way the Bnrraese girls' dances are usually adaptations or settings from one or other of 
the birth staxies of the Buddha. 
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DEATil 




Tjie Biiriiie!s# are among ilie races in Bast«^ probably bvcaiiik; tliii vast tiiajority of 

tliem live a country Itle and hvmd tlie except (or au ficcasionaJ visit. It is just as welJ for tUcm 

that tills b 50 + lor the natioiial clnctors are not by any means scientiftc j>ra.ctitioners. There are two 
varieties of them : the druggists and the dielists, ^vith 3 tldrd lor seriou^i emergencies—-llie spirit 
doctors. The druggists lisve a iTeniicinus liabit of giving their I'Nitient^ an^^thing in the way ol 
out-of-the'way merlicines, as ufteii as not made up of ev^en^'^lhiiig av^ailable in the vvay of substances 
animal, iriorganic+ or vegetable* which may be on the prembes for iho mcmieut. A medicine witli a 
hundred and forty-«ven different ingredienis in it certainly ought to liave effects one way or tlic 
other. Tlie dletists tnest mainly to laithdiealing apparently, anti as often as not limit their 
prescriptions to telling the patient to lake, or not to take, as food articics vvliose nanie begins with 
the letters assigned to The day of the ^^'eek on whtcit lie was born. Tlie spirit doctor is the 
most formidable ui all. for he punmicls the unfortunate j^erson he is ralle^j in to atteJid to, on the 
pretext Um he is exjielling the fever, or colic, spirit who ha? taken possession <if the patient's 
body. He is* therefore, only ^summoned in the last resort. 

Au actual death b ajways intimated to the neighbours by loud lanieEiitatiorLs on the piirt of 
the family* A band is sent for immediately, and continues to play withimt imemiLssieui 
until the funeral. The corpse is taken out of the iiilerior of llie house to ihe open [airtion 
just inside the vemiidal]+ arid is there washerl and swatlied hi white cutlon cloth from 
the chest downwards, and then dressed in the gayest clotheri the deceased possessed, 
Tlien the thumbs and the big toes are lied together. If possible, this should tie done with the 
hair of a son or a daughter ; but if there are notie, or it U not to In; had, then twistetl white 
cotton is med. llien a small coin is 
put Into the mouth to pay the ferry 
dues '' into the land of spirits. All 
this is done by the relatives. The 
subsequent preparing of tlie body for 
die coffin is carried out by a special 
class called the Sandaia, wlio, with 
the pagoda slaves, arc the nearest 
approach tp caste or oul-casle in 
Burma. Tlie coffin is of the ligiitest 
pi^ssible wood. Over this there is 
erected a spire of many tiers, de¬ 
corated with tinsel and gaily-cphjured 
pafier, usuaJly made of hannikMi and, 
therefore* also very light, 

Meanwhile, friends and relations 
have come to the house to condole 
and to help iti the j^rcparations for 
the funeral, i^pccial offerings of foml 
are marie on behalf of the Jeceiised 
to the nearest monasterv^ and, in 
return* one or more uf the iitanks 
cc>me to recite homilies from the 
^^cred books. The object of tins i-s 
to keep away evil spirits, wiio might 
come to work mischief This alsj> is 
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(fi Mtns tn itin lunr. A i4ri'jN-i M ii^iia Ini' Ibpifi ||< i« taurKcd. 

The HIPP 1 B- -m4l4 EJ- 4 «r* h iMB-iilBv uprifhl uid rl-curhiii^, 
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t MnanUi, ojid the ceineter>' should always be to the of the 
hich is the brig^ht and atispkious side, or the north, which is the 
€.h Oautania ordene^l that his licad slioold be ^lirected. Monks 
tssion. and they arc folluwefl by all the relations ui both sexes, 
I from the women. Wealthy people often in fooner da^’S hired 
lorn is less common than it was, Tlie coffin, witii the spite over 

it. h carried by fnentL>. 
but Botnetimca by hired 
* " weepers/’ and the band 

j falls in and goes on play- 

^ nmrtiiaiy' 

shed is reached, when it 
finally stops. Strangers 
^ often join in the proces- 

Sion from motives of pietyn 
^ and they anri all tliosc 
present are supplied with 
retresliments atui cigars 
ivomen^ At the Iv'ch- 
shed the monks recite 
^K^^LvNBrMbI^ extriLCts from the sacred 

1?l benchr q( 

l>^dng, and iJmii when 
jn fofferings liave been made 
n them on behatf of the 

decea^cd^ they return to 
^ Ihe monaster^'. The coffin 


[ir. onm Hi 


the purpose of tbc band, which is stationed in the street outside and plays dirge music. No 
mourning garments are worn at the Juneral, and the sympathizers all come in their best clothes, 
as tlioy would to any more cheerful pwi. 


the graveyard and become an evil spirit. Therefore the aged relative calls, and suddenly closes up 
the handkerchief, in the conviction that he has caught the disemlKKlied spirit. Tliis is carried back, 
carefully folded up, |o the house, and is there deposited for seven dajrs lietween two house’posts 
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COSseCftATINC CjaOUND ¥OH A MONA5TEftV. 

Emw Burnmii liaiwi to be mhie 10 hm \4 * frr fe TnDMitrr) ia- aa vccijr^ himMlI b hmppj- VomiHi-f 

landi \j.n 4 *r 1J1* G^vffftmvnT. mm under nalivr lule, are cfcedlcafrJ 14 reEkfloii im i^Tpetuii^. AN I he menki bn iJi* rttlfb- 

buurbEKhiJ auemhl* an iht aJle_ and Ir^Mi iKt Mi:frd bonka ue faad irtlini oE foundini of aacred hulEdinta 

!■ aiHcl^^il d 47 P. 


on The lell-iiand sitlt; of tiie entrance steps. On the seventli day a sort of piirirication feast I* 
given to the monks aotl thtjse who atlerwjod the fuiteraJ, ami then the liandkerchief is ojtenetl- 
Tlmre is supposed to be no niore iLiiiKer of the Lfipbyu going kick to the cemeten- and beconiing 
a ghoul. Rich [wople few! ihe fiiiiend gtiesls for tlie wfiolc se^-eii days, but this is beyond the 
means of most, and any funeral is apt to land a fanijly in debt. 

Cremation uscrl to Iw itiucfi ctinimoiier than buiying, and it Is stilt cniunion in many purls of 
Llio coimlTy. \Mion tfie fire dies down, any bones lliere may remain tire drawn from the ashes bj' 
the three nearest relatives tif the deceased. Ibitse are washed in scented water or cocoanut* 
milk and put in a jar, alter Ijcing wTupiwd up in white cotton. The jar is taken back tu the 
house, and after llws feast of jmriticatioii is buried near a pagoda or a monastoty. I'he funeral 

spire is mually the only thlnK that marks a grave, and when tliat cnimbles away there 

is nothing to show where a man was bitriefl. \ few lirli jwople mark graves witli a post 

or a brickwork pillar, hut ft is not a coinmon sign of respect to the dead. Pagodas inav be 

erected over monks and iiban chiefs, and they always were over kings, but tliese were nut 
" rdic shrines," and are not projier places to offer up ]jrayer. 

The funeral of the greatest iniin is not a x-ery imposing ceremony, but the burini of a mnak 








Burma 





occupies tile whole countr^’side, and a^umes xht dimerLsions of a pagoda feast. The oJder the 
monk was and the more Lents he Jiad spent in the nionaster\% the longer it is before he is buried. 
It is necessary' to collect funds for the ceremany. The mendjcaiU haSp of course, left none, and tiie 
nioiiaster}'* Qven if it lios money, is not going to deprive the peopJe of any opportunity of gaining 
merit by a good deed. Accord!ngl3% it is s< 3 mctimes a year or more before a sufficient sum has been 
collected to do pro^>er honour to the head of a monastery. Therefore the hoJy man is embalmetl 
irnmediaicly after deatli. This is most cnmmoiily done by presening him in honev, but there are 
other mctliods. The lx>dj+ b swathed in linen bands and ts placed in a coffin holloued out of a 
single piece of wowl, which Ls enshrined io a gilded and liighly ornate shell, which often iake$ the 
form of a canr^pied catafalque, like those of the Middle Ages. This is dcpcisited in u temtKwary build¬ 
ing, called the Nin^ana !^!onastery\ in the monasten* grounds. Round ab4nit are vciy^ often a 
number ol somcwliat startlingly lewd pic tines, wlikh are intended to show the temptations whicli 
the saintly man avoided. There he remains till all the arraiigenients hare lieen made, and the 
'' Return of the Great Glorj^" 
as the cremation of a monk 
is always called, takes place 
invariabl^^ in Febmaiy' or 
iMarch, when the rice crops , 

liave been reaped ai5d the 
agricultural population have 
plenty of money in hand. 

When the day has l>een 
fixed, the shell is taken out 
to where the futieral pyre 
has been erected, usually on 
the knoll of a lull nr in mi 
ojjcn place in the fields. It 
is a huge scvcn-iocdcd s|jiic. 
gorgeously, not to say gaudily, 
decorated sviih gold-kaL tinsel 
and Coh>ured paper and 
pictures. The coffin is in a 
tier just where the bier begin.s 
to taper* and the space Ulow 
is fiJkd wiih combustibles 
ami a great ijuantity of suTet- 
smelling woods. The gilded 
case containing the cafhn is 
brought from thu monasten^ 
on a gigontic four-wheeled 
car* drawn by os many people 
as can lay liaiids on I lie big 
twisted rattan rojics. These 
are fastened to iKUh sides of 
the car, and when the p\Te 
has been reached* there is a 
great tug-of-w^r, in wliicli 
hundreds of people* I^en^ 
women and cluldren, take 


tME TAWADEIMTHA PEAS1. 




Al iS' wAdc-pmhifl Ifiiil. lliif- tri-Ei. » iKic tipbkd ffc«i al 

ikvf- .S!di tiJand.”* beat wb-ftl#T#r O Mriihtd loi', ■fr cofiiplcuuu* 

l<*kiir*« ThfT thr lo4^ tptwtw. «iieL mltrr I hr lUbatA Xi*.ietr itucnr vff 

*oax liflncT, ■■r-f drpiMilrd kft ih< pna4ti ii’C-rr <:^AyiaDii]iili, Firuiv* ]iL« ihjk qif 

ili< pr^eoct 4L1B nnvi ■.m-opg 1K4 Burmcic tii tkt 
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part. There is a vei>' ffr^at deal of noise and slioutirtg and the clash of tjoiids. and the wliole 
^oe IS as little suggesiive of death and tlie reposo of the monastery as can possibly be imagined. 
When the stmggle has gone on till everyone is tired, or it is time for the monks to return to 
OTOn^stcry. the coffin taken off rhe and put in its place above the eombirstible^. 
Tfu; monks iiave all the while been rceitini; passa^e^ from the Uwks in temixiran^ bambwi 

building xt Qp round about for ttie purpose, and abundant gifts of the most miscellanctms kind 
are earned back with them. 

Then Lh& funeral pytt ts set fire to. TliU is always done by off rockets at it. These 



THE CREMATION Of A MONIs 


ri> f -x 


ris: :z irtiZT-ii”" ■■ -■—“• 


are large Icngtks of bambo^j liUed rvith gunpftvvder and sliiiig on to gniding roiws leading to 
the spire, often from all four sides. Kach rocket is usually the manufacture of an entire village, 
and there is great jubilation uhen one of them is at Iasi successful and sets fire to tiu- heatttMl' 
up fuel, and tlie jeering which is directed ai an unfortnnale failure is as little -iuKgestivc of a 
^demn ceremony a-s anything wtll can Iw. The actual biiming does not take a long time, 
lor m the height of the hot i\-eather, when ihc cremation titkes place, everything is as drv 
as tttider. The ashea are aftemanLs examined, and any Ixmcs that are foumrarc buried near 
^me sacml .shnne, nr have a small pagoda or a bluni-topj^d .srjuare pillar erected over them 

There is never any iiLscription, and only the local ,H>opIe are aide to tdl whom auv particular 
cfccliQii cninniemurates, ^ 




J^rh 


If'k/nMir, 

natives JN MOtJftMKG ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

, *|,_ ImJi, Li luSDtrif *ir|.iJi DchiT Hnidl Dllwr'rlnnn ppii'rn.l# bf-irti t4rich 

muttriiLnr w’ a ■ _ _ ^ 


I hr 1.klu itTBllaB BHC- iMAnuin. hai m aIejII 


.«. «-,B M Tt I 1 . U .. L* 

k».lM J»„« h.# Wk ,.oih« In tl.r ... l»(kl.c» nt h.nd *1,4 l»l h<,n^* 1 hi ll-lh.B, .h«»« )■» bt.n 

»n fijLf' shfl'tPria-iD h 
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A MARRIACE-AS-DAMaN islands. 

ftlyriMe* ir. Mft^nwrd ihi: »L.-,HUn* -if tl,Hr prEw-r. -fl 4 H. ■ i^U r.hlilull. .Jk J . ^ l 

ipUce in if^r sidriFinv ktj^irr iJtc. ^hEtf mnJ |k«,r b i ^ 1 ^ tdlicHd 1 l*kf* 

lwclwr« r-ruDid ihcni fti fvEdtp^* t| tlut ■ « *ei.E dt I he bi^deafuom >n ihf hrEd^'i Irsi and Uihtinr 


niAPTEU vill 

TlfK AXf} SIVOHAR ISIASDS. B;t Slit tilCllAHh THMPl.B, HT., rj-K. 

Il™ Andamans and NiwbaB is popularly appliftl to two groups ol tropical and 

fr^« CW N ‘ R Bay of ^ngal. strtilcWng in a long line for about <:ev-en hundred mik-s 

mn. Cp Nt-grais m Burma to Aehm Head in Sumatra {see nmp on page 2^) Thev ate com- 
hmed. for convenmnec of administratfoa. in one hnal goveminern. under the Kmpire of India • but 

At PMtal geography and thdr inhabiiants. 

At Port Bl^r in the Andamans is situated the penal settlement of the Indian Empire where are 

T t^formatory in the world, some sixL-tJ thousand 

arc bb^k r*” f»r*" <1cpendendt«, t>thcnvis.. the inluddlants 

^“racr 1 V- kno'^* naktxl pigmy savages, belonging to a practk-allv 

plated race. In the Nicobais, on lt,e other hand, the people are large, fair, anil semi^ivili^ed 

unigrants from tlie south-costeni corner of the Asiatic continent, dearly coiinecteil uitti the Indo- 

^ Tiit-se two ,hstmct members of the human race have never been in commluicalioi, «ith each 
n'-thmg whatever in common ia phy-sical aspects, customs, or rdigbiis notions. 

The great intort^st that attaches to a survey of tiu- Anrlamanese lies in the fact ttai tip to the 

”■ of the undiluted! imeore 

tamuiated, pnmitive savage. He is. in fact, a relic of the world before civilization of anv kind 
Alm« ,„vtl».v!. ll.».f,r», th.t kt is, .tafe, 
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expression to his desires and thoughts b primitive in a high degree; and <|mtc tinJike anything ttiat 
rmlixed Imman l>eings are accustomed to look for and find in strangers. Through Mm/mdeerl, we 
fran learn wliat the untutoml Imman being k Ukc-~an adnJt ereatiire poi^sed of the intellectual 
capacity o| a ciuld of ten or twelve when bred in the civitkation in which we pass our lives. 

But though he could not make and could only preser^'e fire, and had never eultivatcd any tiling, 
nor domesticated any animal, and had never taught hiins<!r£ how to turn a turtle tor foo<i or to use 
a hfxjk and line in hshiog; though he could not county or draw^ or keep a record or tally for any 
purixjsi^ and haj.y, inaccurate and indefinite in all his irieas: though he had no notion of taking 
precniitions for the future or for his safety when at svar/' find no ccreinonial worsliijs nor any 
fonn of propitiating spirits, anti no methods of appealing to supetnati.iral powers ; though he liad 
no idea of government and but njdimcTitarv notiojis as to [iruperty, even in children—the Aiida^ 




manese is vet a very man, mentalJy imnii^surahly superior tn the most intelligent of the hnite 
beasts, and has many charaeltTistirs in 
comitinn with tlns^L'; greatly*-above liiin 
in cixiljj^atton. He is hide-bound by 
custom as the only law he knows, and 
the only explanation he sun ol^ef, of 
social actions and habits, or ol the 
forms and adornment of the articles 
he manufactures. Excepting fnilt, he 
cooks all his Jood, which he likes lo 
consume hot. He can build for flini¬ 
sei f on occitsion a gotjd hut, is clever 
in constnicting hk liows and arrow:^. 
anil is a ticai and excellent ivt^aver of 
fibri's and grasses. His canoes arc large 
iiiul IuIkuiousIv hollowed out of trunks 
w‘liicfi lie fells for the puq.i€se. He 
oc-casioiially buihls up, not turns, 
earthen jxits and pans on mi ingcnSiuis 
plan, ami has set inUinhs on the subject 
of nrnanrieiitation. 

In childhrH;d the .VndamaiMse is 
txjssesseil of a bright Intel ligeni:e+ 

^vhich, however, soon n^irlus ib- 
climax, and throughout fife fie retamsi 
the matt] eharactentics uf ttiE! cliiM. 

He has a ver>* short, thongfi stremg 
mcniuty', bill sfKin btfome? intellei’iu- 
hMv tia^d. and is apt to tireak riown 
physically under meinul training. He 
k suspicions of, but hospitable io* 
strangers; ungrateful; imitative and 
watchful of his tximpanions and neigh- 
hours. He is vain^ anti while iimicr 
the spur of vanity, industrious and 
persevering. He is teachable ii|> to a 
quic,kly reachwl limit, fond of unilefined 
games and practiLul joktis. He h tm 


Rf f$f£ fMvrt^4W ^f\ f.a.il./. 

\\ A.NDAMA.VE 5 K MOTHER. 

F^iHi AiSiiiMHiii-nfn: mn^lii^-^ krr kabf In * tait ^llnv. ja cl^fehc'a 

|ji ■ «i<MiLBn'i Tvaf-lpt’ll. Mhls-hi H** 4 biia'Kfi tall brl^lii 4 I'hr Mbr'v 

im ikravvj »E|I^ kej dwn mi^idllf * 9 . 
















A\f)AM/VNKSE F>F.ACE.^fA^:lNC OASICK. 
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Ijuppy and caTi?l4s,s to hvr liffscit^d in tcniperamenr by his 
supfritititnis ; ti3<j carclt*^, iu itot*? wat^?i' even for 

a ; plucky, hut not coufagcous ; rL4;klcs^ (jiiiy from 

ignorance ami inappreciation of danger, ik issclri^li; but 
not u'ithout gencrcKitv. cbivaln’ itnd a of hotioiir. 

Ik is petulant^ Itasty of temper, entirely imsp^jiisible and 
cliiklish Til lui WTalh and equally quick to forget. He is 
affectionate, lively in hi^ movements, and c:!<ceedingly 
taking in his niomenU ol good temper. 

Asi a niio, the j\jidiiiiiaiiese are gen lie and pEeasaiit to 
each other* considerate to tEic ;igeih the weakly and the 
helpless, ami to captives’ kind to their wives and proud 
of their children, ivlioni they often over-jK^t i but when 
aogcreth cnieh jealous* treacherous a[ul vindictive, anil 
always imstitble. Tlicy are liright ami riierry Ctimpanioiis; 
talksktive, iuLiueiitivc and restless ; busy in tJteir thi n pur¬ 
suits; keen sjiortsmeii and naturally intleptriulent. alKSorbtid 
in the chase from sheer love of it and other physical 
occupations; and not luslfiiJ, indecent^ or scujraloiis. As 
years advance they atv^ apt Eo Iseeonie intractable, 
masterful and lllla^^c!s^>nle : a per^ple to like, but not to 
trust, rhu intenigenco of eIm- wnuieii is go^i^h though hut* 
as a rule, equni to that of the men. In oki age, iioWT'Vcr, 
they fre(|iientTy exhibit a considcntble luental ca(\ieity* 

W'Jiich is rts^pcctetL 

As might hi* ex^iectcfi of such a pt:opli‘, tfieir ilonirstic 
rustums are uf tin? most elementary dc'^^criplion, ami their 
religion the simplest foftn of aniniisni, rhal ts h> ssiy, it 
is conhni'fl to a vagut% grrillc lear of tlie ghosts uf their 
aiiiicsicirs am.l of the evil spirits oE the tltr sea and ^lilic^^lSiS *^nd I 13 avoidance of acts 

traititinnally displeasing to them. 
Ihey have a sort of iielty- tlai- 
Storm-sqarit* wdio, like all their 
Spirits, hits a wife and family U> 
act as his messengen^. He 
lo iivv on iheir highest nuiimiaiiip 
but he noiv irsid^^ in the sky. 
He ha.s no aiitlmrity over tiiv %.'vi] 
spirits, and is contented in jHnni 
out to tliem iiTknders against him-^ 
selL I’licrv is no necessity to 
trouble al:>L'Ut him beyoful doirkg 
nothing that rnighi make him 
4faji:fagc tlir ptrMhicls ol tbe jiinglv. 
Jlien^ arc, however, a few simple 
nratrticeS hv Wav of prrt aution. 

.Vfnii'rtw^T. r - , r 

AiSi ANOA.MANESE C-fiEETiNt. The Aiulatnanvsi^ say Eiiey carry 

mrei mittr ■ Itinf *tienrf itet #li W«trfl^d MtpLniff W’illl thdU lO frightCU 

liown., |£, i^rtfti I- iroMPi Thwiw i* tut di^Tfrucr j _■ * I *1 

.h. .i,„. J .„d .. the W («Ml-spTnt. .inrl i li. y 


flit in. ft, 

C LC ATR 1 7rA TIO\ \QR TH AN 0 A MA N S 
ClfAlrijUliliin !■ if air it'i- tt^i- 

Fnfincd an Iroll^ bC'In-ern eiiKl and cjfhEfgn 

U -c.'HKntLjil# uJ ILhe# vF c^k* Uikdc wltk -ibkiiai a| 
quniiEr And. ftAnudAvi, tlrnm* iiEint?*, P«ikrirn>* 
dkllcf wklili iribin. 
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^shmv their respwt to thr s«n anti moon by lieing sili'nl at their rise. Tliey wan! off the Storm- 
^int by throning explosive leavis on thc’fin; and burning bcesvra^. because lie dislikes tlie smell, 
^t-y ueang their and make (tin of the moon during an iijUpst, but a solar eclipse keeps 
them silent fear. They have a few general practices hy way ol pemiaiient prutectioii 

ajwnst evil and ilMuck. and tin doubt the tatttming and painting of their bodies with oLb ontl 
i?arthis IS purUy OLTcmi>ntaJ.* 

l Uii AiulOT'ianae. however, have an active faith in dreams, wliicli sometimes control tiubsctitietit 
coniiuct. and m the nitcrantes of wise men. dreamers of prophetic dreams, gifted trith second sight 
and pjtver to communicate with spirits, and to bring about gootl and bad fortune. Such pf^jple 
practise an emhrynnic sorcery and witchcraft, and profit hv things tabooed to their use Tlie 



ftp flu* rt/j 




A SPimT'SI-IIP-NICOPAR tSLANPS, 

. T" ***** *•*!»>•* Iw iht e«rar.pilM| *( (hr «ll|«.r It la <a..d aKd j.., ir , 

iHMt httlll In( (lu vufwr a.a laiMj «h 1 la ,ra. »ai|ld ihr Inal had a» aa«lkir vlUair and lraJ.I« !l.'"" ! •“'T 

(•llh ^irlaf.a(arri undi^ ncpcplnd tulr la audt an l9u ma^an ol ihc IhmI. . « ll» adltn iJierr. an allact 

.Andamanese bw distinct ideas as to a soul, which arise om of his reflection in water and not out of 
his shadow. His reflection is his spirit, which goes after Ins death 1o another jungle-world where 
•t lives just as he did hi^If wluk* alive. Tlie spirit occasionally visits the earth and has a distinct 
tendency to transnwgnilion into otlier beings and creatures. Ttius ever>' cfiild conceived has bad a 
prior existence. Animals and birds axe credited with human capacities, and convicts murdered bv 
the Andamanese have been found with lieavj- stones placed on them to warn tile birds not to tell 
the English what lias happened and where tfie murtlerers liaw gone. They are full of fairv-taJes 
believed to be tnic. of wJiich change of human beings into animals, fish. biMs. stones, and other 
objects IS a conspicuous feature; to such an e.vtcnt. indeed, that the fauna chieflv known to them 
art! cotisidi^l to the atiimaJ forms of niicesiors. 

The most important ceremonies arc those connected ivitli death, which occosioiis loud lamenta¬ 
tion from all concerned. Babies am buried under the floor of their iiarcnts' hut. .Adults are either 
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burifd in a shallow gmve, or, a& an honour, ti«l up i[i a bimdlc and placed on a plat/orro or tree. 
Wreaths of canq-leaves art? then fastened cisnijpieuoii^ly round the encampment, and it h deserted 
for about three months^ MouniiiiK customs are peculiar, the moumni^ itself consEStiiig of suieariti^ 
the head ^ith grey clay and refraining from dancing. After iHuno months the b<m£?s of the deceased 
are washed, broken up and made into ornaments, to which great imporlancti U attached as 
mementoes, and also becau^' thty are believed to stop pain and ciire diseases by simple apphaition 
to the ^liseaserJ part. The skull is worn clown the back suspended from the neck, usually, but not 
always, by the widow, widower, or i^earesl relative (see JlJiistmtioii on page 299), Monming closes 
with a ceremonial <bnre anil tiie remotal of the clay. 

The Andamaaiese are monogamoiis, ami though the simple ceremonies connected with maniage 
(see illustration on page joo) have no religious significance, divorce is rare and unknovrn after the 



In Cm f NicatH# I hi IF li ■ mud m biiu** lbir rllkrtti bl tcnnp 4 >F«rT bvfiwt plmrr, lb«l 

ifunkiHa tLsic Mtrf* jbflpVFA I be wojld ■! iM eeffielei^. Tht •rr SMikid wl+h oi Appee:L>l lanri untLi the 

■luiuiil aiTrlnv upi ol kihiE tHUkri. whiitt iKcti tlki'914'n illt 4 ■ timiiiwn ■f'l’Fiik eelTiriiiiiT' 


birth of a child, and there is no |jolyganiy or incest. Uiiialthfuiness after marriage is punished by 
the nuinrler of both the guilty parties, though inlcrtmirsi^ befw^tvn the sejces, witlhn the mamagi?- 
able limits, before marriage is the rule. The mos’t rcmatkablr custom in family life the 
adoption o| each others children within the tribe, so that those above six or sc^vi n rarely live 
with their own parents, There Is a pretty custom of naming girls after one of the sixteen sclt?cted 
trees \vhseh hap|>cn lo bi'- in tlower at the time they reach puberty. 

Tilt social emotions are nut gtmerally expressed, and there art no words for ordinary salutation^ 
greeting nr thanks. On meeting they stare at each other for a lengthened pi-'iioil in silence, wJuch 
tlie younger breaks with a cnmmoiijjlacc remark, ajul then foliow^s tJic eag^.T telling of news, W'hich 
an Andaman esc aJwavs delights in heanng. Ki^Jaliv'^es. however, sit in each other s laps at meeting 
huddled closely together, weeping loudly and denionstTatively, atwl after a long separation, this 
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may last for liours lUustraHon on page 305). A( parting they take each other by the hand 
anil blow on it, eJEchanging convctilidnal wntcnccs of farcwelL 

TJie Andamajiese are childfslily fond of games and have an iudigenons blmU-man’s buff, leap-frog 
and liidc-and-seek. Mock bums after animals, mock burials anti hunts for ghostare their favourite 
sports, and tliev like getting up matches in swinging, swimming, throwing, ducks-and-drakes, 
arrhery and wrestling. Their chief occupation is, of course, food-getting, and after tliat the 

formal evoniiig or night cLuice—a 
cuiiom mono^inoiis performance 
accompanied t>y drumming the feeE 
rhythmically on a special souDdine;- 
board, like a rni^ader's shield, and 
mktakeii for a shield by several 
ohserv^ers, sinifing a song more or 
less impromptu, and clapping the 
hands on rhe thighs in iiatson. TJie 
dance takes place every evening 
witeiiever there are enough pkh>ple 
for and lasts for hours* and even 
all niglfcl :l1 special meetings„ Botls 
sexe? take allot ted parts in it. Tlus 
anil tnrtk'-hujiting arc the only things 
wlijch \nll keep the Audamanese 
awake all night long. 

The intia-cst in the Nicobarcse 
is of an ctstirely different nature. 
In the Nicobars tljcre arc presented 
to us a nation of islanders who, 
many ten tunes ago, migrated from 
tile adjacent mainland and brought 
wiili them many of the character¬ 
istics of t he Conti lie 11 tal pcjoples to 
whicli they belong. But tlieir 
habitat has made them compara¬ 
tively isolaled and caused them to 
presen t ilie earlier semi-civilization 
of their nice intact^ while their con¬ 
geners in Eolith- iLastcm Asia, the 
Pegiians of Burma ^ tlie Aimame^e* 
and iiQ on, have greatly advanced 
anfl become largely affected by out- 
influences of manv kinds. 

TTio \icobwTsc ajc an inld%cnl people ivith a great capacity for tnule in their staple com¬ 
modity, the coconut-tree and its product., and are of a remarkable facility for uickinH 

up foreign languages colloquially In " pigeon ' la.^bbn. The desire to copy foroign speeeli, droi^ 
and maunnn;. combined with a refrcsl.ing in the effort, make them an encet^nglv amusing 

people to the rtrang^r. Tlie Nicobare^c are quite as well hoiLsed as the rrst of their r^ce on the 
coutment-the houses Ix-ing collected in villages, as a niie construrteil on piles, whether on land 
or on hack-waters or other sites, safe from a heavy sea below high ami even low' water-mark (see 
illustration nn page joS). The vtM.agc sites are kepi scrupufotLsIy dean and free from ImH odours 


JIf tM »/J I A. ^ 

FRLF4T OFFERII?iC. 

The 1^4 fcIliiouH ccixnu>hj« i* |« wud off af humouj' iht 

■vU |» ^ ulTgrlpi #1 lluili «iieI in Mi« puk 

mt m tfrn-t l*bcUf Hnd I [nr. ud by rhnM 

hmn IcMl friflilkrir ivUJiLa ihr Irik yr^r. 
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Sf ihr arwrt*if y/] 

vtu-^CE <M camohta KARBoua 

jT""* "»'« •>«« Itut iflrin, w.>,r muk ml l|.„ tide The kw fi,e,ikr kutm err fiH.llin.- 

-«*» mod .U Be., will, m.t lh« kjl.J,™,. On thr ,Hf„d „.t. In Uep elf L „,\ .tlrif. 

These islanders used to be wreckers and pirates until ehcoketl by the Indian Government- 
otherwise they are a quiet, ttioffcnsive people, kind to children, to the aged and to women. 
Among them the wife a ii help, not a slave. Slid) govcmnient as they tmvo is purely rlcmocratir 
under headnitm or chiefs. They are excessively conservative and IwutuI clowji by custom, though 
they are capable of changing with tJiu times. 


They live in what is. for their mode nl life and standard of comfort, a veritabk- iaml of plenty 
and have consequently miicli span- lime on their hands. A great deal of this is spent on mligioin! 
practice, whidi may almost K- said to bo their chief occupation. The basis of at! their veu- fre^ment 
and elaborate ceremonies and feslivTils is an overmastering fear of spirits and ghosts, and an impelling 
necessity to scare and exordse tlmm. This guides every ceremony, convivial or olLcr.and takes 
up a large portion of their hits, wpetHally at night. The only outcome of these Iselicfs of political 
import, liowcycr. is the ceremonial execution gf the perpeiratore of grave offences agai^t the 
community like murder. Jmliitual theft, and public anno>-ance. A pc-rson so offending is regardc.! 

^ [x^sed, and IS formally put to death wiih great cniclty. This is the “ devIJ-murder " of Hit- 
Nicobai^j ivhith is heit]^ fjniUiia3ly 

Witches and ttitdiTinders, of course, alv.nnd, as every misfortune and sickness is put down to 
the witch or a spun The remedy in every ease is exorcism, whether perfomiLd by a doctor-priest 
or tmvalcly. iTic doctor-pnest of the Xieobars is of a sort common to many half-civilbed peoples 
hut he appear- also tluTe In an interesting variety, in the shape of tlw hi«/,«, or novice the tumi 
denoting ' one undergoing sacerdotal instriictimK" Any cme ibat feels himsc-lf inspired may 
become a mafat though he need not e.-entually l«.x:ome a full-bloWTi prits^t. The priestiy under" 
study hiLs an idle time, with attendants to do ever>-llnng fur turn, and is carried about from place 
to place in a sort of scdan-cliair. iSee illustration on the oppisite page.) 
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Tie mass of superstitious observances of this people is so that onlv a (tnv of the more 

n-markablo can he picked out for tiutice Jiere. I here is a senrm! c\urici«m of the spirits in the shape 
of a sphit-feast performed hj* the family and friends ivith tlie aid of the priest. The men sit smokinj? 
and drinking, and the women bring from the family .stock provisiotw, implements, weapons aiid 
curiosities, which last, after a gool lioivl, they break up and throw oulsiile tjje house. A large, 
sp^ially fattened pig is then roasted w'ltole, atitl dividefl between the ancestors and the partv. 
chiefly tlie latter. Jiy this tlie spirits are motUfied. Tiie priest now' commences his basitiess. 
"I ”P ecstasy by drink and his rnyfiieries. Mis face is painted red and lie is riibbs.l over 
oil. He sings dolefully in a deep ba.ss voice, and rushes about to catch the spirit of harm, 
and coax, scold and abuse him, accompanied by a tremendous bowl from the women, till after a 
stni^lc lie is caught and put into a siiiaJI de,rorat«i mode! of a lioat and towed far out to sea 
(see ilhistmtidji on page 304). Being now safe from the spirit, the ftin is kept up long into the 
night witli eating, drinking, singing and dancing, ^^hould the scape-lwat land at another villiige 
and transfer the spirit there* an attack is made by it on tlu" offenders with c|uarter‘Staves after 
an accepted fasliion, till some heads and tiinte are darnagcrl, when peace is iletiared, and the 
assailants remain as the guests of the attacked for a tt%'o-days' feast. 

There are all sorts of taboos, some of them serimrsly inconvenient in effect. Perhaps the mo.st 
remarkable are those which affect the speech and nomene|,^ture of the pi-ople. Any person may 
adopt any word in the language, however essential or common, ns a peniona] name, and when tJial 
iwrson dies the w'ord is tabooed for a gimemtion for fear of summoning the ghost, .\notlier 
conspicuous instance of the effect of su^nrstitioTi on domestic lialHt,s is the placing just inside the 
house entrance of spirit-scaring imagis, which are figures, sometimes life-size, of human 
beings often armi^i witii spears, and iometimes of mythical animals based on fish, crocodiles. 


A5PIR.wrs TO THE PRIESTHOOD 

TKc Ni^4b*t«ir doc.koi'tM'JEiil.i hsp BlIiaclHfd lo h|rH Tu/dii, at valuniLrp iiiid#r wilii *. lUrA 

>tvt*kkl«wi antt {ill4rri4!;v«. TIi^^pt mt* «rP«h mtul rliiKi «Hrfir4 farir tinkil ll k liine 

E4 drcjcit ^hctlvei^ or hqc liter ihiJE «nkc7 thw prLrrlliooli. 
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biird^ sUid pig:*, and pictsriai 9mpn^ientil[:t(]J^^ of aJi kincb of things paintiHl in colours on aneca 
spathcrs stretched Oat scc ilJusttation on this page). Oiit^de the houses, too, arc sioular 
spiril-scarm, cxptiincd in the English Jargon of tlie natives as " very bad devils." (See iliustiatiofi 
on page joS.) 

Tlic funeral ceremoiiies are long and numerous, iheir whole object being to terrify the spirits. 
They differ greatly in places^ hut ewiyoivhere extravagant grief is displayed at all deaths for fear 
of angenng the ghost. There is much expense in connection with a death, all incurred to appease 
the spirit, and there are several obligatory duties at every fimerai aimer! at keeping the ghost in 
a good temper, and protecting the living from fiLs wrath. Bodies are buried between sundown 
and dawn in order to prev'cnt the sliadows of tiie attendatiLs from faUing into the graves and being 



MC08ARESE Aigprij 


An.001 lk> Ifbktc depkud .li.pid U -1 ,kt ,b, „f 

jT ™ J '«*,.di.!.tp, . .W.r. N.>l .be k*i, *bkJ. ™ .bull, op lb. Plihl 


buried with the corpse, because the shallow of the Kicoharese is the visible sign of his spirit, and 
in pfaces there is a special ceremony for " fcetliiig shadows." The more fwenily a person has died 
Ihe more dangejous is the ghost, and so in some places in due time tliere Is a f^t lor disinterring 
the deart. cleaning the skeleton and re-interring it. which in other places takes the form of annually 
disinterring all the latest dead with great ceremony and mixing up the bones in one common osauarv. 
whereupon the ghosts can do no more Iiarm. 

In other places again the dead are put into a half-caiujt-, cut across for the purpose, and placed 
in tin* forks of a pair of post.s in the jungle, till tiie bodies fall out and are ptirtlv devotired by pigs. 
Evm- now and then the bones of such persons an- thrown with ceremony into a'communiil ussuarv 
In jx't other places everyone ought to die in the mortuary by the cemetery (see illustration on pa^ 
^5l> or woe betide the vilfage with a ghost in its midsi, where efficacious ceremonies, such as arc 
held m the CL‘nn!teTTes to confiin? it within sak limits, cannot ht undertaki'n. 
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THE KNTHROSEMENT CChEMONY aT A MALAY EO&ISG. 

A M*U| kridbcro^iFi badcp .iyTkfti the c# «if|hin»cuiQE ^t^maTU-. tti^lf ii^iv^ iKr h^wnmwr dF ■ 

d-^ Hfti *bd Rum, TbL- ilT«MrMii™ ^ iM 

heUw m Hftjr M«i:* pilwP^ra, .md ihc-irldire dm-Erd F-t ihe ■“<* rol**' ***^ flfrriB dI 

ihe IitrU^I HtAlHTHti “'rnknbaw h*ftfktif• “ 
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INITIATION CEREMONY* 

Tlw M^ir Ilir of lnlltitlDH lilu* clue ill ihr t*, Iwclvc tc> 6ltf-ii. TIk wans^hat ticIcmiiiiirDiii panr In pulintlr 

**“" *" *” c^nownt. ■* i« tkawn kr lt« tuHoua fisufcktHi* a{ ike ftliicl» HI Ihr bwili. 

In wliidk ihv cHndlLdiil^-p t-^r iviLjLallojk mz * 


I’dAPTKti IX 

THE MALAY P£M.\SU/.A. ir H\ EKEAT, M.A., EJtAJ. 

IMKOnUCirOKV' AM> eUSTOMS Km,ATtS(C TO IUKTIt AXD CHILDlIfX/D 

The Malay Penin^uJa, which rouflhiy mcasurijs ^mething under a tliousand miles in length and 
nearly two hundretl miles across in the hroadtst part, may be reganUtl as a sort of titanic World- 
causeway or bridge, linking Indo-China, the soutli-eastem comer of tJie Asiatic mainland, to the 
islands of the Malay Archipelagir, Hence, althougli its customs dovetail in many respects with those 
of Inclo-Ciiina, in nunicTons others they agree ivith those of the iMaJayan islands, with ant of the 
greater of wliidi, Sumatra. it is held to have once been geologically connected. 

We projxjsc in the following pages to give an inwitably brief sketch of tlie more pictur^que 
ceremonies in the life of one of the inhabitants of this Peninsula, taking as typical the Malay race, 
IShich soetns to reflect on its gentler and more artistic side the romantic beantvof the great Malay 
tropical islands. Similarly it seems to reflect, in its otherwise unaccrountable liability to the strange 
5cmi*hypnotic state called laiak. the monotony of the ttjuatorial climate, and in its former tendency 
to the savage gusts of passion that produced the deacUy dmofs, the unchained forces of Kature and of 
the sa^Tigc beasts of the forcst-rlad hills among wliieh the characters of the race were fotgt'd, in 
part by the hajnmer-srtctkes (d ihc centuries, in part under the domination of the old and high 
civilizations whicl] in ttnits past ovt-rnin the kingdoms of iMalaya,* 
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jidwai-d Tylor, in speaidng once of a certain blood^iiucking vampire believetJ by the MaJays 
10 htf alvva>‘3 ready lo attack either an expectant mother nr a newly-bf>ri] babe, dcscribcfl it as 
one of the ghastliest Conceptions that ever appalled the iniai^ination of humanity*" We thus see 
why the first ant! most important duly upon like occasion of a birth is to up all manner of 
devices (in the shape of prickly and branches, steins of tjjtter herbs* nooses* and even 

tishing-neis}, either to scare or to emrap any such demoniacal assailants. Not only so, 

but for months before birth the everyday life of the moliier, and frri]uentjy even of the father 
hcfiged about \dth a host of petty net tons ami prohibitions wliich coiifri hardly fail 
vate the discomfort of both parents. 

It will suffice to say* before leaving llih pint of the subject* that aniong the MaJaj's Lhem&eivcs 
wise wonieri ** generally ofTiciatc at the biilli of a cliiltk in return for a miaJj tixeil pavmenl. but 
anuiiig tile wihl alioriginal irilnrs the wise woman's plnec is taken eillu.T by tlie ivoman's inolher, 
or even by her husband. Even when the chikl is born, the precautionary ritual is in no wise 
leaseneci : indeccl, if anything, it b Increased, since there Ls now the infant to be protected, as well 
as the mother. 'ITae mother is safeguariltxl. partly by devices similar to thi?se already mentioned, 
partly by the administratiun of a mar¬ 
vellous elixir caJletl the Hundred 

Herbs potion (it licing siippo^'il tu ^ 

be compounded of a hundred different 
ingredients}, and partly by the bar- 
baroiifv custom of *' ma-s^tidg her, 
which consists in exiting her several 
times a day to the inost violent heat 
upon a raiseti scaffolding lieneatli which 
a blaj^ing w’ood fire is kintlled. Thb 
savage treatment continues for forty- 
lour days, and the heat has been 
known to be so exlroine as to cause the 
temporary mimtal derangement, or even 
the death, of the unfortunate victim. 

Iffie Malay baby, being ignorant of 
the tremendous perils to which its 
little life is believed to be exposed, 
idten astonbhes the liuiLsthold by sur¬ 
viving them all, and b revvardevl for 
having done so by being " received/' 
as Mr. Wilkinson has remarked, into 
the brisom of 'Mhree religions at once.” 

Having first been spat upon*” by 
way of protectidfi from the spirits of 
evih ami perhaps also passed througii 
the smoke of a Fire (in tlie mitnner of 
the okbtime Sfiamanbtic practice's of 
Ititb-Cliina), it is next " adoptt.^i " by 
its father with the usiml Moslem 
formula* which ^liffer^ acconliug to the 
iiifani's sex. Thirdly, in TiTak 11 b 
also generally marked on tlu- forehead 
with a cross* which has been held io 


i^kottr f.p'J 


ir IT, r.nM.a. 


ISITIATIOX CERE^JOXV. 


A vrlhicl# ij««d lof pi-nc^-pail p-l taurp^pr* mi iht iQjIlMliiiHi. cvi’Etnoiiy, 
On ihw r*i1 cMif ih-apta Ukw fabulnu* 

IhpAi."' ifi^D.-KES-dird cic--. ^rr UM-tl Pi -cfcc*lioQii, iDdcHi 

iMK' fli tkrir W^ira fbrvi-p WWt Iv !■«- llhf vF kKr pFcIUJ'C- 
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be analogous to a Hindu caste-mark. Sext follotvs a ceremony which is caJle<t the ’* Mouth- 
opener." which consists in foiitially givinj; to the infant its first mouthful of nourish me in. 

The child is ijcnerally nami^l (as it tvould s<?em, experimentally) in the course of the first week ; 
hut should it get ill, it b often protnptly readopted, at iusist teniporarily, by somebotly else, and 
tweivis at the same time a new name, (in the east coast of the Peninsula there is a pictun^ue 
custom of wnting nitcrnativc names upon seven different Ijananas and then letting the diiid 
literally choow his own name, Tiien- too. should it get feveiiah, Uie native doctor puts his hand 
tn a crocodile's mouth (proppetl open for the purpose) and then in tJuit of the child, to cool it—a 

rcinarkabic instance of sTi.'Tnjjathctic 
magic. The ctrremanies of the first 
shaving nf the head and the lirst 
paring of the nails tE^iially come 
but in cases tlue pan?nts 
xvilJ take a vow to carry out the 
former on some future impartajit 
fXCa^OTip for instance, just before tlie 
chLIirs niarriage^ provided that he 
growis up in safety^ For tlie ordinary 
ceremony ortliodoK ciistom is said to 
require the sacrifice of two goats in 
the case of a boy and one in Hiat of 
a girl: whenever it takc^ pbee the 
trimmings and c1ippiri|^ are carried 
awTiy and buried at the fiH^t of a 
fruit-tree^ such as a banana or a 
fH^mcgnuiate l tbb will, it is sup- 
posed, increase the tree's fruitfutnesa 
.\1xiut die fortieth day the chilfl is 
first taken outside the hoiist* and 
presented to the spirits of tile Earth 
and of Water. In the latter case, in 
Peotk. the cliild is presen toil to the 
Kiver-spirit by a pretty ceremony, 
purl of w hich is meant to ctLSurc hb 
success as a tbherman by pre ten fling 
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/. mrnfrtft, 

CmL OF KECANTAN WEARING Ex\R. 5 TUl>. 

TKp iNfiT vQ.r.riuii Viftyrn hy Nt4l€> m* frf nuLifieEiSQ^ In- 

ah&wnr arE bc«£^tUn.E abwlElB <mi lh« wc*l c^*x. (Hiti l4frBiBrlr -wcfi- iram 

UBlhl ■urrkB.H-K. in I Pie uu <k| 4 %ridj4wr winnie lied ihi in k^t 41 ri--iiie:rrl|4K. 


treat hint as a fish. 

After a feiv rnonthstJie swachUtng- 
clothes in which the baby iviis wrap¬ 
ped from the first are exchanged 

for a broad watst-wrap. which in its tum is completely discardwl wiien the infant arrives at the full 
dignity of childhood. It may be added that Ihougb mfantidde is not pructiseri as in China. Malay 
parenU being exceptionaJiy atlaciicd to their ofepring, boys on the whole are jirefeirod to (firls— 
a fact which may accotml for the Malay habit of alludiitg to a girl as a " ctiild." a practice \rith 
which we may compare our own SJtakespeare's " Is it a boy or a child, I wonder ? " 


tMTlATJON, rJETHOTilAL AXt> MAkliJACE 

As at birth and marriage the mitialion ceremames, though ktstsl on the universal Arabic rite, 
are surrounded hy Hindu and Sliatnan practices. The most picturesque feature of the ceremony is 



pRIMniv£ ' JU^CLB ?^lUi|C." 
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PrlmMiTE Riusi|«; 4 f Iti^MUo^nlB U-»«d hj llif Sife^IlL »! ■FVluili. it ikfir dr/fmon On tiu [£i{[ ipv ii'^'Q' iMiii-l]4jN> KvitKf# 

-if b<iiBnh^H;i- italcxnfKUii- wllJl i-lJitiipi ftllukcif Al ihr luck ■ vtMiik peElciiiiJ.ti ■ opy a kfl-inbri ka r*. h*l4 tvtw^t-n kiA 

Imk, In frAfli klm B r^Ulk wiik A 4h>hl«k t* |]iU9rif<i bn bi+nlkiHi^ ihr^yik ujie hW olkrt krim uiUnlU 

pluii^4 With ilaiift. 
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resembling cither large animals nr large binls (see illuslratiuQ on page 315). On the west coast, 
and also sometimes on tlie east, they are generally carried on men*s shoulders. "Jlie strictness of 
the seclusion to which (exeq^i at periiKlical social gatherings) Malay girls in most pkce$ are 
subjected, more especially in the large to^us of the Peninsula, puts great, though not insuperable, 
obstacles in the way of the meeting of the sexes. Only in what are called the Menangkabau States, 

_ _ _where ninthlineal descent pre^ 

^ vails (ilie husband's p^isititm, 

'' his QWTL house^ ht'ing in- 

fejicir to that of his mother- 
in-law's brotlier), is the free- 
dom somewliat greater. 

move 

nmde by the y'outh's iweuts 
or guardians, as sixjn as they 
mW^‘ \ perceive what they b^ljeve 

I I \ would a suitable 

K^u \ ‘ this 

^ I V happens liiey usually despatch 

^ 1 a reliable messenger to inquire 

Jf I Ti maiden has yet been 

m I A " bespoken/' and in the event 


The ihi-ouikd Etitrt Ih #w>itiTi< TK* *1 ■ iPiiL' b^lBir brEemlnv - ^ 

^iMiH*«i«e|-" Th^* U llw rEsubr |if^e4y^r, whuicwr th# 4bS^l thr <«i:epiDRjr mmv \> lJkinSC>n nAS cleSCrtoCd a 

w I. Ik. Prt-M c«, I* I- Ik. Spirii .rf . M.i.rft.»«« iWt i. ,h«. W1«,.«.««!. tm-raony in I'erak, at 

which rwo rings of thu " iwnmit-Wnsstim *' ck-sign. out intetitiwl as a pledge to the girl’s pareats 
and tJie otJu r for the girl heraelf. arc prtssenteri by the suitor’s family. The usual nile as to any 

** breach o( promise " 1*^ that if the man breaks^ it oh he lorfoits his betrothal gifts (see illustration 
on page 337); if the lady proved false she musl return double value. 

EUminaling the purely extramrotrs ^iuhammedan dement^ we shall find that a great part ol 
the regular Malay marriage ritual is hiised On the idea of making tlie bride and bridegrocnri play 
ttie part ol loyalty—a fictitious change of identity intended to avert the perils once bdieved to 
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attend the colebr^iioii of 
any Tnarrin^', as of aU 
Other critical events in the 
IK-^ of the eonuinuiity. 
Tills is tlie reason for 
great mass of purificatory 
and propitiatory cerernDiijes 
of which three-fourtlis at 
least of the Malay marriage 
ritual consists. Apart focim 
ihis^ the three indispens¬ 
able elements of the rite 
itself are the paj^nent of 
the bride-price, the shiiring 



iJ|h /ilr 91 /) 




S\J^LA\ MARRJhVCF OftSA.VIENTS. 


pf foofl between the briJe tlii« cmirnj irrti" ih< 4 aiiikni In <ki« 

and bfi [fegtoom^ and the Cinriu* I« ptoerMiM in S*-(nnt^r, All ihnv twwf* Umif* l^« tcp. Tlw 

J. 1 , , , ^ . I*rfl puijldf ornnmrnt# ftfe tl«rfhl3auqu*t# c^rrird ilui trldt Bwii bj-ideatpolfu. 

formal acknowledgment of 

the marriage before witnesses, who siiouJd consist o( or include {according to Malay idi^is) tlie 
elders of the ’inNage, as v^ieU as, in more recent times, the inosqurj' ijJTicial. 

It is reniarkabfe that although the wihl Malayans (as well aA tlnr and Negritos) have tlie 

c<]iii\'alent of the brido-pricev of tltc ?haring of food, and of the JormoJ acknowleilgment of the 
marriage before vritnesscs—that is to say, three c?<s^^ntial dements ^>f the ^talay custom—no actual 
purificatory* or propitiatory’ cercnirmits Itave bi*en r<rti:ordt.i.1 in connection with their wetidings. 
The Besist tribes, whoare nolfiing if not iJracricah devote miicU o[ their attention at a wedding lo 
ensuring that the huslxind will lie able to supi^^n hLs wife. Tlit^ panics having tltemsidves 

about a mound or " aiytluH," the bridegroom is askett point-blank : 

'* Afv vou clcv'cr with the blowpipe * ** " Are y'on clever at felling trees ? Are you clever 

at smoking cigarettes ? "* 

If all the replies are satisfactory*", the last point of intjuiry' is |>nl to a practical test^ Tlie bride* 
groom, flaring given the bride a cigarette and Eightetl one liimsidf, is re£|iiiretl lo choM* the bride 

tlirice round about the - ^- 

mound. If she is caugin 
they are declared to be mar¬ 
ried ; if noi^ the man has 
the right of trying again 
on a subsenjuent ixcasion* 

At a Bc-sist yvedtiing at 
wliich 1 WHS present, the 
anthiU yvas a big arti¬ 
ficial bell'simptnl nu>uiid, 
moulded from duy dug out 
of the ground near it*hy 
one of the minor chiefs* 

On thus occasion the bride- 
grootti was put thrtmgh a 
severe and lenglfiy cate- 
cliism* part of which nni 
as follow's: 

Is Ibis true* 



fitap-stiAl’ED hasvets useo koh b-etrothal gifts 

»® c*TH*kn fi(*. hwi 

n't F*pi«*cn1i^ MC iKfAcock^, pird bcrfibllU C±t. TKr m*" erf^MUli 

Lihkfi/ IwirL 
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may a tTf€ cntyh your tioily? (This is the must soliMiin and binding oatli that can be taken by any 
of tin' foresHiwcllLng tribesmen, to whom the peril of falling trees is an ever-preient terror.) 

Tfie final answer was as under : 













Speak nnt of So-aml-So's datigliUir. 31 onkeys of all de^riptioiis do 1 Search for and 
capture. And how much morc^ thc^n, So-and-So's rlaiighterl" 

After this rop^y, which 15 taken with complelc good-huintiittp the caiechisi?! cooehitled with: 

“ ^ Ratifiwl ■ (Ht. * tniit ’) says the Barii^, * Ratified ' say the chiefs'" {of the tribe), 

* Ratified " say both young and old ! 

Hound the Mound and rouiul agniit S " 

Here follow^^ the chase of the htidc round the “ anthill;* which in district actuaJly forms 

part of the marriage fonoida. 
Among the corresponding 
Wild I'ribcs of Pahang a 
fire is soinetiniL^ jail^tituted 
for tlje anthilJ/' 

We niust now% liowever, 
give a connected account of 
the ceremonies praclisod by 
the civilized Maiap. The 
sliort Mohanimc<lan sfni'icc 
perfonncil by one of the 
olhcials of the 


of coiurse, nothing 
to do viith tlic Maiay 
monial: indeed, m many 
parts wodding? dcavn to 
recent years were, and pro- 
babl}^ still jirc, perforim^ 
without any most|iie officials 
whatever. The ereat masss: 
of tlie marriage ritual, con- 
j^istingof a Malay substmium 
much overlaid by Hinduism, 
comprises celebrations whic}], 
though often, abbres'iatcch 
are sdp]>osod to continuf 
for seven days and nights 
in succession. The first 
ttwee nights are devoted 
in the first place to the 
rites for esiielJing, or neutridizJngH the powers of evil, and secondly to the fienna-stalning ceremonies, 
which take pbee separately at tfie homes of the bride and bTidegroom On the fourtii. day takes 
place the rroce^-ion of the Rridegrooni to the house of the Kride, 'A-hicIi h followed by the sitting in 
royal state or enthrtjm rrienl of the hri^kl couph- (sec illustration on page 31 ij, a eftief feature at 
which is an arrangement of rolosss^i! niamagc pillows ; uhibt either the last day or the whole of 
tJie last three days, according to the duration of the wetlding ceremtifiii^, shciuld be devoted to the 
cuslomorv* purifications. The chanting of Arahk hymns, and Malay " fencing"' and other danefe, 
now generally continue thrnugliout, in place of the cock-fights. bull-fights, nautch-dances and 
ptT^cnlments of tfn: Malayan drama (see illusiraliotis on pages 319 and 33 r), which were lortnerly to 


J»f */ Affkmiiu WirjTKwJ ff. T>mu, 

WEPntSG FAVdXfftS AMD I'ttOCFSSlONAL £L-TItE£S. 

Fsnut MlIlKr wniitliii Bn* al I* th* uullrMbtr light vi 

■UCAk. Farmcrh il « huAtwad nmut wJlJkoU^ i>rw bi* wiU ntiibt tHe far diva^cc. 

Tbcr fif i:sdoair*d lllbr «■*►, Rowiei minA tirfB^cti cuk 

>iitiii«ri, hiedp. 6*h. tir In lh« ttnin U * bulul-l/ep imt •r?ddini»l, nnd 

and mha^r mit be<tl.lr»T# Bfrd favoiUiiL th«I anlj- 





COCK 

. H .1^ thimi MfltArun I**^r#liir*. Ow thr TiP-ft iJHiiTi 

C«l.-fi,t„ift, I. „ ™ «uli- . I h. u.P<r ph«l.».rh .h<iw» . 

Iwa Hnd: A [‘i4lli' inclwr* ifi ^eJiiln *nn tvrrtd HW f 

iim* J# bf • IiaII E^«^ut iMtini: iH • P«il*. «'« "* 


!-dlj 'wblch 

The 

Mllrlt-ie allEJidiifti ia iktlf IbLi^i. 
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scm at any Malay ivt^JdJn^ of impcftancc* and som^ Of 
which may doubtless be still sometimes seen in the north of 
the Fejiitisula^ The first heiina-stoining takes place in private; 
itpon the scwntl nij^ht it is performed "in state“ and in 
public, the bride and bridegroom (at their res[M:the honicsl 
receiving ihe congnitulatlons and presents of riieir rt^pective 
circles. A selected batch of relatives^ friimds or dependtJiits 
salutes them hy turns in Malay fashion^ scatters a little 
parchwi, saffrort’^toined and ordinary washed rice, touelies 
the foreheafl and hands of the bride or bridegroom uitii 
magical tiemon-dispoUirtg rice^pastt-p and finally docs its part 
in the staining of llieir haiiLls and sides of their feet with 
henna. 

C3n the fonrth^ay, bride and bridegroom, arrayed in royal 
guise, enact the parts of a One-day King and QuGt:ii"Vs 
the 31alay plirase descrilai^ it. The typical featiirfs of a HaJn 5 ^ 
bride s wedding-dress (which is now rtiueli \ aried) arc a gold- 
embroidered, right-sleeved, short, matlder-coloiiretl jacket, wit Is 
toQse silk tiousors, this remarkable assimilatioii in 
c ftiss of the fW'o sexes being doubtless meant to le^^n the ptirils of this critical periufi. 
In addition, tht bride has a variety oI armk-ts and juiklets. necklares and CT€Scent-shape<I breasl- 
ornaiiicnis, and Ut frwjuenti}" loaded wiLli jewdlciy, much of which is fatso, and most of whicli is 
Iwnowcfl. Tlie fringe oE her hair is trimiiied, anti she iwars a peculiar head-dress, consisting of 
tinsel work flowTers, wbicii, being 
support lhI on wires, trembk-: 
and sparkle at the slighle^it 
movement. Tlit? typicaJ Malay 
hridegrmni also weani a short 
gnldH?fnhnoiiiercd jacket, with 
loose silk trousers and a 
shortened of ^nie rich 

materia]. A sdff lircad-dress, 
in which aitihcial flivvers and 
aigrettes ore instTte<h tlie 
kris. nfx^klace, bracricls ami 
[ireast-omanumt?' of royaltj" 
complete his arlortirneni. 

The final preparations ha\dng 
been made, the bridt^^p-oynTs 
party sets oni, with an elderly 
w'oman (wln-re the ofder irustom 
is followed) at the heatl of the 
proccssionn In the remoter 
parts of the Peninsub, the 
brid^'grooin is carrierl oti a re¬ 
lative's or retainer s shoiilders, 
or, if he wishes to be more up- 
to-date, in some fashioiiabte 
form of ^vehicle* a inotnr^ar 


A «i.t * griivr, .1 Whkl. th^ Aid*,. 

«ipr iS.ir ih« bcl„, . ^i.lp .f 

doth which I. uf. .t the ai IP^ Irrlmnd, i. 

hlr(n« ul |f,« brovld^d 


rWirt, ArrA, Mmt.] 

A SPIRIT fa V1UON 
Ah eA,»k<eiHiE «E4rU--pvViII db u^cd ■! the 
'inlllAliiifl cmcf^Ojalvt bJ SthJi^pi yiHilh*- It Ip 
fiH«J ^4ih lo I he Tht hfrd 

4fe the 1 1 Bf4bilhR the Mil^y Idrk «( 

ihfl Bird P«tAdi*pf. «yhlch it 4‘UFP4s«ed 

^IWI.'^FT- • 1 D 44 Ivllunc. 
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for prtf-Jtrence^ H\q procession is jjocompanied by nmeh lieciting^ of tlnimii; aiul And firiug of 

crackers. .All fiocs snicxdlJy until tJic bride’s house is reachetl. L'5ualH\ now, tlu- hridegToom rs 
adimttcd witliout demur: but I liavc seen him kepi at until he had ** paid the tribuic 

rcijuiml by the yucen qf the Country ” {i.c., the bridch 

<yt\ his admittance he is cQnduclc<1 to the statc-chanificr (which Is hun^ with the stri^xHt " rain¬ 
bow " walMiangin^ and colnurcii ''heaven" or ceilsng-cloth displayed at all Malay reremnnii'*): 
liere the bride Awaits hif anivaJ. Next the pair have to sii^al thcinselves, cetemcmially, h lengthy 
business, widch requires them to t>eiid their kninrs rery^ fp-adually (hut without intirrmission) until 
a 5iitting posture b readied^ and then (no less gradtially) to straighten them again smtit they once 





SCENE AT A flL'l_L FtGMT 


CX 


Th# buSJ-fitlkt* An i:4inlt*l> betw^n. nml «lib, bulU, tad "trtr Oil mrDlljr c^xlrrcnEFf pi^pyJor ah ibri tm*i chkI. 

TJ^tM bpaifTrd tP \m tpil^b dct^r-mmrd fair A*lrolof^ *nd Jiwzf** Imi i- fubWd nn plsin d * bciU la 4-UPl 

^dwCPAMlTV 


more sitand erect, tJiL^ process being ermtinnally rept^aled until fhey are Urth tjeati^l at exactly the 
moment ! Tlie bridegrcHim. if possible, shtnitd contrive to W scate<1 on a jwrtion of the bride s 
dress, an acliievenieut which is !^iip|X>sed to ensure (or him the real as well as (he nortiintii lordship 
of the future huusehokh On Ixdng st*ate<lH tin- pair fiirmally exclnnige vows+ aiifl then procc'^xl fn 
fctxl each other with packets of sperial]y-pre|:ian:d na.\ callixf ** Thv kice of the (Ruyiil) 
taken out of a pfculiar Delagurial structure, iiuilt in three tiers, which alscp contains the rcdfjiuc^.1 eggs 
with omainrntaj streamei^ W'hich here ilo duty as weddingdavemn^, one such favour living Ihe due 
of every wedtling^t^st, the whthholdin|^ of which would once have caused the drawing of krisseii 
In the (inal lustration ceremony with which the wedding ritiiaj is eimcltideiL the bridal eoiiplr 
(wit 1 1 their finery bid aside), b>ing st^ateil vrith their hands streUhi^l out before tl3c ni. ate lisrenchtxi 
with consecrated water. Pretty generally in the Feiiiiisitia □ V-shafK-d sJip-knut is then loosed by 

^5 
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the bride and brjch*groons* thh loosen ins lieinR intende^i to s^tiibolize the dispersion of aW liarmfni 
infiut'jicejs, and a cotd or girdle of rainbovv^oloured threads is passed seven tinies over the lieacU 
and nncIcd: the feet of tJie now united couple^ after whieh it is either snapped by the bridegroom 
m Selangor), or burnt tbroiigli (as in PataniJ, the chamvl end being mbbetl on the foreUeads of 
bride and liridejip'oom. The performance conclinles ^rith a general drenching of tJie com^^any by 
youths* u'ho employ hambfio s^Tinges called waler-hniwiii *’ for the purpo^, ibe object licing to 
give all of the company vrho may be so rash m to expose themselves a ihorongh wetting. 


BU3AIAL CUSTOMS 

It is remarlsable that among ilui Malayo-Siamese of the old .^lalayan kingdom of Paiani we find 
some clear sim'ivjds of the grb^iy practice of trec-huiial. Here, until prohibiten! recently bv 
Siamese governors, the Patani folk were in tlie habit (when a man died what was locally o 
good dt*ath) of depositing the iMxiy in what may be called an acTial coffin (raised on high posfc*/, 
or else, in case of a bad death of wrapping it np first in a mat and then in a sort of large 
cigac'shapt^ casing, which was cither smpcnilwl twtw^t>«?n two trees or in the fork of a troe, as has 
been rItrscritHxl hy Mr. K, Annandale (sc#: ilhistratinn on page J23). Some of the Wild Tribes ert'Ct 
by the grave a trny threo-eornemd hutch—the siofe of 4 ^lf)l^s houst'—for the (ieccased^s spirit. 

At an pvtTyda}* Mjday fiinoraJ the boely is WTappetl in fine new sarongs, which, if the hnusehold 
can afforrl it^ are ricdily emhroidcml with gold tliread, and then de|Msitti:l on a mattress ivith a mat 
beneath it. At ihr head nf tb<' corpse art- piled five or six new pillow's, fts liands are then foldetl 
on the hieast, together with a tlagger nr iMrld-nut sebsors, as the " Symbol of inm/' and a howl of 
Intense ia placed on the ground at each side. The striped hangings tiserl ar all Malay temmonies aiv 


A fMJNi«ra nadpt at n ppWll-lp^f XJtwJLtflji, mllr ^ two-mutFid Trmm 

tl l« ^hh I* ill* APSrOi. wlin mt* itiTittd W Ml Ik. 

*Ad atfE-rtai« In ifriMit il wt-n Inln-n If^rt <■ l**t *piflk-JsMf Imitid d^flini 


n twpt hi 

br^imt ■*! HtlrOt ■! ^bbrkid*. Tli« Aium 
■tk^ emit 
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A REMARKABLE ^HRl^E. 

ChhnBir r^pm-cniEni lald ar illu-ci ■.pc «k1.Aclie-i| ka ikie ildc-i iin-d tipP 

if kKr ivhJcJi |i In a caicK npApi ptir «l imiill " &E^d'*.NrH " liiiiTvd.. |a iIi* 

L^ltr '<o[ ’"’Inluid oj Sl-AiOflhi ind I* nfljHifliqjcd Ipf 1K41 p«j.ribfk*is ol pinpilhBEiDt 

ih* "" Bifd"# r-k. " 4 pJrH». TM d»y iti mtr purpcMl^ k 4 tfirvt 

olfrrinri-^ 

fnr Ski-vt'n aiul seven nif^lits at Jeast. The dead rriM's riirtain 


put up, and the Avhole per- 
foniiant:^ here ^tron^ly sug¬ 
gests that the treatment of 
the corp^ is, at marriage, 
not unlike that of royalty. 
Some that the iron is to 
present tliecorps*.- from rising 
ami standing nil its feet^ as 
□iite happenefl when a cat 
an antmal u-bicli is lull ot 
une an ny i nfluence — hni,sht?tl 
against a dead l:x>cly by acci¬ 
dent I At the same time a 
wake begins which last^ so 
bng as. tlie corpse' remains in 
the hniiiijc : even after which 
ticrth the hearth-fire and any 
lamp that may hapiien to bt' 
lightwl must be kept burjitng 
is oponet!, and in some rases 




he ui taken out and laid on the f]<Kir A niosijue official U tlieiE summnned and all friends and 
relations are notifujil. The half-eoffin. which is then gul ready, is ul three forms - the '' single 
plauk," the kjirafida, a plain ohiong and the /ougp which is either gable-iffiapd or shintid 
resemble a but tomle^s coffiE— 
the object lading to [>rotf^c!t the 
l>ody. althongii it liirs np^n 
the eartli, from any im}Kii.t 
of soil from atwve. The body 
next receives the cerenuimal 
ahhitioiuwhich Is tisuully pr- 
formed by a proh^sinnal, 
wdio emplot’N a rariety ol 
MQla_V cosmciicjc Then it is 
gis^en fhft fmaf " nine rins¬ 
ings," vi'lie:}] -ire s*> raUi^l 
beraiise t hi- water is Cast thriri," 
towattls the light, thrice to 
the leJt, and thrice over ihi; 
front of I he corpse. The 
'^nhccs arc then |jluggci.l to 
pivvL-nl the entry of imjuiri- 
ties, and the body wnrappett in 
a white doth by way of a 

slnoud. llie relatives, in giving 
the last kis^i, must not jet their 
teai> disturb the deccasc^l bv 
allnwiirij tlieiii U, fiilf npon ils flUR)At.t;ROirxD. 

. _ T|-, I HI TTif A-Tf 4Bf mi the IvflHd Bud m, bI^QiVV |lur 

LA lireS. It S irOIJt laVing ^^I^k Ipal bI 1^^= finri »» wilt Tlw fMij-Ail ItnjiiHl BkonTB EimbalkEE thr iinl*Ofi*nl 

bC'CE closed,, the taj-H'-hke onEi uw thc^ k^Kv inrAnH-n. tiu-p jmwf f«^||r £lltlir.iulilpcJ 
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Fi-m CItth^. ,+ivA^ 

MALAY ^PlPITtRAV. 

A ^rdhr^Tit-inui'# Iru csnlBlnlHC Bi4l>rr- 

iniv IfP ihr uptrik^ cartiiAiInt of IlFlk <lou«K 
kiiLEKc-A 4E nil ^Mutter kjivdi af ^'Fili. JItiF Adid 
* l■.’■'■ GtHLii. bijlfplMt. cmb», "11 tim-n !w 

e -cut. HYid itiekf- afe cvrji liEit> miKl-c^ IhhiI'* 
he Uh- jbI llir fin] rkt*- 


Strips of atlvu^o uhjrli ari' tom off it for the purport 
urv for hin<Jinj^ it in fivf platt^. A quantity of 

frai^ant seents and €ssein:es, ahrcflded flowers and chains, 
or rather strips, of loaf-work calkil tTHtipetics' or <ff 
fra^int hhjssonis, are tiieii gut ready for iJir profession. 
Tl)e bier nmv brought in, and the bewiy, proteclrtl hv a 
sort of wiickerwork ctiveriiig wJion the sirii^le-jjlank form 
of burial is employed, or under or in the jtabJt^'oflira or 
box-coffin, as the rase may K-, is laid on the birr and 
covered with a p^ll, ncro^ which are thriniti the centi- 
fx-di^ feet just iiunlifiined. \\ hetlw] \'ehkles bcin^ 
excluded both by Slo hammed an preijiuiption and Malay 
custom, the bier is always hand-lxjrne. TIk- Tiiiniber of 
bcareni de|5eiids on the ratik of tltt*^ tlecease^i, as many as 
a hundretl men or upwards jk-Thafis L-tiqjloyeff in 

trarry'ing iJk- bier of a nletiilu-r of royalty, a custom wfiich 
has obtainecl in otficr oriental countries, Ou nrachinf; 
the tomb the box-coffin—if that is used—is Jowereil into 
the gjave-pit ; but in the case iif a stiigle-phiiik burial 
the ^Tnvi'-pit has a sort of cavity hfilhtwed nut in the side, 
into which rbt=^ IkkIv is fitted^ ^ith the grave-plank over 
protect it from the earth, the pknk being kept in ]X)eLirion by short staki-j, OEherwise a shallow 
trench, just big enough tq toniaits the botly, JS excavated in the niErldle of tbe gnivp-pit, iJie gable 
serving as a sort of b<I. Tlie body ha\riug lieeu laid in ^hv five swatJiing-bands of the 

shrmid are Ico^ticd, and the relatives hand balls of clay, which they have kueadcfl for tile purjjose, 
to the gravc^liggei^ in the pit, ulio put them to nostrils of the corpse for the [alter lo smellJ' 
The graw is then tilled in very gently, as is rerjuired by custom, since na soil must strike tbi: corpse* 
and when tlio pit is WaJ up to 
the level of the soil aroun<l it, two 
rude WDOtten femfHiniry grave- 
posits, which arc round for a iniin 
anti flattcncti for a w'oman, are 
plantetl, one at the head and one 
at tlie waist* not at the as 

w^ith Europt^ans. The standard 
nf depth for the pit is the 
digger's ear. 

White nf clot h, as funeral 
favours* are same times distri¬ 
buted al the funerdl of a siiJtau ; 
hut the idea of wearing black far 
mourning diH^ not fonn any part 
of the true Malayan cuslotn^ white 
l>emg rather, as in Indo't-'hina and 
f’hina, inimcmoriallv the mnurn- Ar I*/] A rvjLjB/, Mnna^wm. 

Tl . BLACIi MAGIC COflPSEMGURES. 

ing coluur. Itics is ^Ignl^ca^t , n r ^ c l ■■ x- . r l 

In phr farf«rc>vn<l hT* p^ciiV»p‘ti* O-E thf- inull <-4rp«#-S«i3ici. whtc.K 

W’hrit W'C n^nielllNT that ^falaii^ «■ m UtiiUml, in.nr ii*rj "fm mPebiBg plm TKr ImUW pk lF«| 

ri‘g,irrl whito a^. ftic highest •vionr foM.d .)*. w ... ...hk 

in Tlidr rvlij^niu: cshstTvancfs ; ..li 1.^... u..^ .li. fttrmMn 
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that to thfm alt wilt! animals aft? sncrwl; unit that while is aj^ thr ecilour ui tlii- sacml 

that is tH;lievcf! m rtiii in the veins oi thtrir d:i\ine kings aiifl prime's. 

The grave-sidi- ser^'icc eontluctctl, if p<i>ssible. by a mns^jne official who fHitirs OTil tipon tht* 
grave tile tragraiit r^scnriiS anti shresided tlou'crs tliat were tarried in the bier, and then devotes 
hb attention to an exhortation it! Arabic addressetl to the eorpsic^! It b belie vlh! that the corpR'^^ 
rouses itself at this jKJinl^ and gropfing aliout viith its hafhls, discovers that garment 
bL'tm roblx^l of its selvage, and then first feali/ing that it is actually dead, comprises itself by 

leaning nu its Hbosv to listen to the cxlKjrlaticiiTi, at the etui of which it sinks back reaUy lifeless. 

The whole of the asi^-mfdy. which b cross-Icggoii on the gmund for tfie service, then 

repeats the Moluunmetian doxoloRV, " There is. no goil Imt imd L unc 

linndriHi times after the prii^t. bcgitimng at a slo^v pace and gradinilly (niSckeniitg tlie spt^*d 



THRFADrWOfl^ COV^ftllSC DKPQsITED 0>fi \ CRAVE. 

TVf cvmiiit !*■« ikuwn li et «kTTUhfd Is-li* On ike chO. S*ncor«-'ikeiE 

fhrr^^wrk onvimpni* ^r» uied l4 egrr^t lli# mm ihr <iqd ^rr betl ®a |ke limiTE- 


until tlie Imntirwltlj repetition is teachuMi, by which time I he words have bcionw a j^abhle. Thi' 
CLMitributiuns of tlie company are then diWdtn]. the hearifis oC the bit;r Me paid for tiieir 
exertions, atul tfw oelebratioris coOeludu with a funeral feast al alKUil five o'clock in tin: 
afternoon. Tlie feasting of the ndghboiire is cnnlinued (or tinvt: da^T.. during which the Koran 
ct n-a*} cverv night lt> the rcirpsc. On the third, seventh, fourteenth, fortieth anri iiiiiidrerlth 
dajTi flirthiT feasting tak<s place, and a special day is Sei ajiart once a yt^ar for a feast in rnenion' 
nf the aner.stors. 

At any time after the ftini-ral the temporary gnive-putst? may he replacetl by ja-rmanent 
ones, and the grave made tip» four planks with carvul etuis bt'ing placed round the grave- 
mound to keep it in position. Tliis pious duty, hoivetner, alim involves a further feast, and 
fmm the neetssities of tfic case the entire funeral fcremony is often very miic|i ahrtiigcYl in order 
to cut ilown the expenses. 









MALAY eURLvt, EAST C(>AST 

TTifl iliflw# tbr wnJ ita*^ lli* -^rimr «odiri. 1ft lira a.^ikLn| li^l kJi« aUki^n 

rvin.iiip W iP bfok^n i,ad ikr t^iKi i* ncc-ba»* and ni*li 7 trlMif*kflrt in tf^^rttafk^. |t-rr-w i» P#-^n tbi third 

Httd la^k *u*#. Tbe bMi« kiwiRt Wa ratcifim-J. thf aiHc* ^ff calhck^d -tid placrd In «ptm 11 *»!» at drum#. i S» kb* «nail 
la tht rkribt of ibc AvUra flLiildlia,l 
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A COURT ON IHE ANNAMESE STAGE. 

Tk, l..d_ J!.*m t„.ftrnL. ih. whltl. At iudicj.l ckA, .. hk «*4. .t*n4. Al At ^ 

tipLC buflarvd of 1-* hu&dxrd <■! llw 


rilAl’TKR X 

FRKXf:}! lyW-ClfiXA 


THE CHAMS, CAMHOHIASS ASH ASSAMESE. BV A* CAHATdX 

rjJEXCH TtKlo-China h boundwi by Siam, Biirttia, CUuia. ami tht* IiiJiaii Ocean; U has ab(>ui 
inillinn inliabitams. oJitl In area is about two 1iundr«l and nimrty thousand sejuare Tnilft 
(see ntap nti Ptditicallv it divided into Tonkin. Annam, fEKlun-thmu. Camb^^^tta. 

and the Luos territory, ethno^pha nlly it includes Chams. CambcMlians or Khmet^. 
some sertii-ctviliKed or s'Vage trilvps. 

The I hams- formurlv mlt'd over famhotlia. Annam, and part of the l.ao? countr\- iRo 
in pbwqne, goitle in cUatacter, but very degenerate in spirit, the f.hams are either Hindus or 
Mohiiminedaiit,. The two faiths are neitlior strictly observed nor really iindeT^t«td, and a general 

jinimi-itic belief has overgrown both. , . 

WlK-n an infant b bom, a fire is lighted under the nunher's Ix-d to pmtfy H and to dnve aw.it 
evil spirits. At the age of six months the infant b given a pkasant name, provided H is hpallH\ . 
implcasiint if it ts weak or sickly, in order to di.sgust the powers of eWl. If it progn^cs 
favourably at twvK'f years tl rixivives some better-sounding name, such a-s Joy. 

The Chains marn''between fifteen nnd eighteen, nic boy sends gn-lictweens. in the person of 
respectable matmns of the village, to offer his suit, 3CComf>ai»ii‘<i by presr-nls of areca-mit. betel. 
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pt^rk, and If itri; accfptcti, tlie cuiipk- are bctrothvrl and the ^?4>n-in"Ia\v Iq 

" scree" his future pafciits-in4a\v for severiil months nr years, to make tsp to them the Ifjss which 
he IS about to cause iliem by laJcing away their flanghter. The betrothal is as himling as tJie 
marriage, of wliich h often takc^ tlie place. U one or other parly breaks it off without motive, 
certain penalties atiJ a fine are incurreiL 1 he vvcthling cerenioiiiaL consists of the tixiny of a day 
by the diviners, after consulting the horoscopes of tlir rouple; ihv iwmjsijus visit of the bnthgrntim 
in fuH pala-dress to fetch tfte bride ; the public enumeration of the marriape-jionion ^jewelle^\^ 
clothes, and evtn buffaloes and rice^fielcls—which is to remoln the property of the wife in event 
of tlivojTO ; certain prayers, which can nmitteii if necessary : and lastly, a splendid entertain¬ 
ment ins ting three days, to which the whole village is invited. 

The position of the <rh;ini woman shows traci-s of tlie m atria re lud power wfiicli seems {o have 


evistfsi in ancient t'hampa. Alter the priests 
she takes the most prcmiincjit place at all cere- 
tnonies. Both religions haw priestesses, who 
anr treated with gn:al respect. A woman t> 
aJw'ays consulted before she is marrieth iintl in 
some of the Annamese vabeys it b even she 
who makes the proposal. She can inlierit frtjoi 
her hiisbatuh die children arti luTs, and ilivorce, 
which is easy and frefiucnt, is [i I ways at her 
request, and gives her llie home, the family, 
and a third of the estate. 

As is the case thtoughfuit Indn‘China* the 
funeral is the chief solemnity in life. The 
object is at once to honour the ancestors and 
to prevent the s^nd of the dead from coming 
back to torment his faiudy. The xMcdirinimiHlari 
Chains bury' their tic ad, the Hindus hum theirs. 
Tile cremation is d v-ery solemn affair. The 
cor^^se is cKpo^aal on an elaborate bier, decorated 
with tapets, and is watched da}* 11 nil night by 
the priests, who thticc daily go ihrfiugh fhe 
pretence of fcciling 3When the corpse reach 1^ 
an ailva need state ijf <lccayT d is at Iasi Inimt^l 
amiil a grcal dLsplay, together with clothing* 
various utensils, and a uuinbiT of precious 
objects. I he ** nobte b 4 ines i.e.* seven iHiiies 
of the forehead—are brnugliL back in the house 
in a little Ikjk of gold, sUverr, or copper, anrl 
this 13 burted a year later. 

The kingitfjni of Cambodia, the nun of the 
great empire of the Khmers. lies fx^twicn Siam, 
Lans^ Ann am, and Cor.hin China, is vf^ual in 
extent to a third of KraJice, and has one m ill ion 
tivc linnilroil thousand inhabitants. 

TTie Cambodians arc of incilium stature, 
though vignrotis. Both sexes wear their hair 
short and cut like a bnish. The men dn^ in a 
close jacket and a sampi^- ^ jiiece uf stuff fokltil 



^**#41*1* (J. 


Hr\M> A DlSTINCUrsHKD ANNA^niE 

Tllli hAad. w-kth naklii nl km-miHlrrMlv hrnilh 

««£«rdin< I# mnvktwM ruiivin, j.k1ri*» ih# 

bin Is ial kii 11414 PFP4rt tr tar tk -ibsiw* kh# ^.bpulu-pc ^ 

Ibk* u qd* ll^tl-kuc ftBV inanupl 
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roiind thu lyin -5 aotj tniwccp tJiv so ils to m^kc trousers. I'he women wear the jampot. 

w^ith a tunic, or mure oFten ai bl^ cohnm'd scarf, w^fiich leav^its thr hack and arni^^i bare, TJic 
CatrilKKiiani^ live in \mi^ ImiH on piles^ stirrriiinfk*d by nrcFuirtls, These huts are never oF more 
ihan line story* for it is extremely uiilucky tliul anyone sFioij!ti be able to " w'alk over your head."" 
'F"o pass one's hand over another's heatli, even iti a caress^ is a ^rave injury, an act of sorcery. 

Tile reli^^iou of Camhwtia is Buddhism of llie <’itigaic>e iy\K. which has sn]3planteti any earlier 
Bralunantsm. Tlie {>e<jple are very hrmly attacheil to it, in spite of their ipk-rann.-, but it dcH-^ not 
prevent them from tJoiriK very suj>erstilious arni frtiin paying rcsfiect to the good or evil spirits 
wkicli people the jspiu’es abtmt tlit'm. 

Among ilu' btoe\'cj|ejit spirits arr tlje iVak Ta, who ihveil in line olil trees. It seems that formerly 

hitman sitcrifici^ were 
offered to tlicm. X^nva- 
dav'^ tfit-y receive offeriRg:^ 
of bunafues. goats, fowls, 
rice iind fniits. Tin ire is 
alstJ tilt Arak, a kind of dek 
lied ancostorK who ]>rotects 
famiJi^ and invoked 
(L^sperialiy at times uF tlb 
The C ambodi an st111 
more readily propitjates 
the J^i-ay* or wicked spirt is ^ 
wim are inurv powerFul 
than the gevod. The most 
ilangermis are the ghosts of 
women dead in childbirth, 
or of t htmi who have died 
l>y vioJeiict:^ the were-wolf- 
ihe ghout» and the witch. 
;\l} ills, all diseases ci>me 
from them, and for that 
reason tliL* cliief brand i of 
medicine is magic. The 
ducuir-—who is nevt^r paid 
uiilJl aFler the success of 
hi^i treatment^—is soon 
ousted hy tlie sorcerer. 
The t'amtHxlians share 

the IwUef uf the t'hams, Siamese, Ltnd Aunaiiiesc in h(iri)fc:opp5i* in lucky and unlucky days* in 
omens drawn fnml the tvnu-s of hird_^, and in the wSiiie elephant as u Fuck-bringcr so certain that 
ii is alw-ays reserved for the King s possei^ion. lIuTe are special rites in connection wilU digging 
the foundations and cutting an<l ermriing the piles anrl iKH^ts of xi liotise. Xo one tvoulcl ^lare to 
enter one withiml first introducing a cat, a handfuf of rice and acmic grains of sesame. 

Careless itiid milolent iu their nature, tlie Cambodians love festivals. They ob^^rve all those 
of Buddhism, and in addition the animistic country rites and the Water i-estival —a regatta of 
a religious cFiaractcr which takes place even^ year Fiefore the King at Fimm Penh, on tlie Tonic Sap. 
At the palace also laki-s place tJic blessing of " the water of ihe oaih," every Cambodian entrusted 
with a duty bv the King swvariiig fidelity m him whik- drinking tbu water, ivhich is supposed to 
poison him if he Fireaks hi> oath. 


ASMAMESE actors. 

Tliri# ihIm. ihei# *bJ llmir *wk'wif4 dirm.i^nt ih«n 

lA be AiulvtiJ telwli Ti-l^ c^llur tO' tlintiM-lvei- ■ illkkle nr to dii-c^E Qllvcii m.t m 

tninillr J^Ek«. Th< AnflBncB* hmlnr irtiwfiJIf ■ itranr tow lof ^Iwr-ncli^i- 
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U. £5ito/^iL 

ROYAL ELEPHAST^ HARNESSED KOR WALKISC OUT. 

Elceilubt* hHm* r**# kn CmniliwliA art ibeic vwtt frASyAUc. Elfifrr clnih*iil WSginai iJbc Sav«t#iVrl fiBbp. •Hd 

hr fttwBr* mvardll ihf* tKirMPn ha* Kciirrd fo# liktlfl 4lfhir ^Dffrbf«f h-^LhihI. 

•Marriiigi- takes place, for both sexes, ftboiit the sixtct-rillt year. It is forl^idtlun lietwt’eo loo 
near relatives. The parents make the arrangemviirs, in theory, without con suit in;; the in tt rested 
parties. .'Vs a matter of fact, the rambodjan pirl is always able to make her dislikes h-lt. BetrotJial 
otTcurs after the l»y lias made the nefesiary present•> of areca-nut. betel, ('ambier, rice-wine and 
tobacco ; then he ^oes Ui " act the son-in-law ” to his future parentsdn-Iaw for a variable periwl- 
Tlie engagetj couple are looked on a,s actually married, and many have no further ceremonv, for a 
wedding is ver>' hnrdcnsonie to the husband. He has to build himself a hut rpiite close to liis ^rife's 
parents, to olfer them nunicrou.^ stipulateil presents on the w'edding-dviy. to give hut wife jewels, to 
distribute many gratuities, and to supply for the ban<|uel over six hundred (xiimds of pork, fifty 
fowls, cute htmdirKl Imttli-^ of rice-spirit and thirty cakes. 

A Cambodian funeral tvquinrs cnematidiL Some very pious Budilhtsts. however, order their 
flesh to he cut up and given as food for the birds of the air. Cremation, while quickly carried out 


Family lifi* in Canibotlia is strictly regulated. The infant at the age of six months rt^ccives a 
name with the same superstitious formalities as among the Chams ; no otJier is given until the 
'* shaving of the topknot," which is compulsorj’ for girls as well a.4 hoys, .\ftcr this every boy 
goes in the quality of a novice to be taught at a monastery', where he sleeps. From the ^d of 
his period as novice until his marriage be sleeps in the common house (sa/n). the Cambodian 
family being very particular about purity of morals. The young girl dwells with her parents, 
rcspectftl by all. up to the age of puberty as " the litHe bride of Iiidra.” Then her parents make 
her enter into the sliarlow ’; that i.s to say, after a sacrifice to the ancestors to acquaint them 
with iJn" event, she goes into strict six'lusioji. The " coming out troin the shadow," marked bv 
prayers and a banquet, is often foljim'ed by the " filing of the teeth ” of the young girl. Tliis opera¬ 
tion is preceded by prayers, amid the ribiiiilry of boys whose tfiitv it is to drive awav *“vil spirits. 
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umoiig thr pofJT, B often by 
tilt- rich delayed for fse^'cral 
itLQTiths^ OT even se^eml 
ycarii, Jn latter ca.se 

the fir ad arv buried until 
the date of inci Herat ton, or 
else kept in the liouse in 
Jieniie t ieal I e-sr^ai ed co fti ns. 

After three of 
^>nd prayer the rorp&e 
pliitL-ilupon a hiith hearsie. ile- 
roraiecl with gilding, llower^ 
and lights. In the nionlh Ls 
pul a small ingot o( gold or 
sih er. round tlie a cir¬ 
clet of W'hito cotton threach 
fastened, outside the coffin, 

to ^ pWe of whit, cnlfn CREMATION CAMBODIA. ^ 

clothe the mlier entl of which fniurra^nct u p«n u « ^liinqulh .ItHhrfrd hr ^ Uft* |h^ 

must be hckl in tin.- haiuls ^u* *.i.f.iaw Iiif . i-n* whit. 

# w COOM hmnd. siPr «ti 4 #f wliiirh Ji ik4 Ev ■ rmwii wavtwt rMritkir* on hi« hncl. 

oi tiji; youngi*st * 5 nn or cflu^n c«.]ki af ih# 4*^4 

graniUnn. 1‘hi^ sun or gnindson rirles in a palanquin in front of the fieiin^.' as “ conductor of the 
wml,” The carriage procetsis to the p> re surronnth^l bv musii ians, hiretl UEimrn riuuimcrs, and 
the family chid in white, with their hiaiL< shorn. Tin* liody is uui bumrfi until afut aimihcr 
three daj^ uf waiting At the first rraekling of tlit- tire the young i cnulu£ tor of the soul " natives 
the novice's robe from the hands of a huuie 



The Aniiatnt-s<-, iwelve milElon in number, u ho are st'trlcKl principalh* in Tonkin* Amiam ami 
Ctx^liin Chfua, are supposeil to have come froni tin: confines of 'HImu. Si'ses have Irmg hair 

and wear black silk Eroustyrs 
and a long hiack or hluu 
silk tutfic^ ivhich rnakes it 
difficult to dUttnguish them 
lit first. 

The three official cults 
of tin* Aniiamese an* C^.m- 
fucianism, HiichJfijsm of the 
t hinese type* and TaoisnL 
i onfiicianism is the ndigion 
of the hmiKTor xind the high 
mandarin lis 

The Annamesc saL-rlhce 
espc^cirdly to iriruimenEblr iriJi* 
or i«v|j spirits: to appi^ase 
tliem <jfftTings are made of a 
little ricOi of coins equiva¬ 
lent to thf Chinese cupper 
" easJi/' or of ingots made 
of gill papi-r, ivhich are 
believed to plt*a-^‘ them as 


ejMu 


TliPCC inp 

V-{lCfl[ HAife k« IllIVCi H!im-I.l 

fli ll ii «« 4 i-iviTii. 


CREMATION IS CAMRODOV, 

fkti O pUced l>iv badf- or bod' 4 .«a, f^r ia ■ tafralp lli«t 

diCkd p?0p[« brl«Fe piucMijiPi trrmmnmn, Vihkb U ■* 
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AN ASSAMESE EUNEftAL. 

The itnvnfDAC- ■ndl ■urapkuvuv frquifrp fllvnwl pOElvr* Iv li'iilFPp44^ tkr 

dc^d I* hit ifliPl mtilns pU^r- Th« co.9iiii U ■» «ofi«nii» ta tli^^ rw ilsuit i« c;*|ikd tt* 

-goJile-:!] ||.«kj.U!: a| ihiE ilndlJ" 


mu£,:!i as reid gold, 
animal^K such as the ekphant^ 
the whale and tlie dedphin* 
are considcTixl to have a 
benefieent power* The tiger 
is so much dreatkcl that he 
is called always My Lord/' 
none daring to pronounce his 
name. Beliet in magic is 
general. HypnotisTii, whelhiT 
gonuhiie or prei^mdt^l, plays 
a great part in all seeni.!S of 
csorelsni- 

The Atinamese are very 
prolific and have laucli love 
for their children, aver whom 
the Iain'S, civil and religious, 
give the father enormous 
authority- At the end of 
one month the child is 
given a niime, prefenibly an 
unpleasant one. such as I>og or Pig,^ to wani off the evil spirits. If it fall ill, a preteme is matle 
of selling it to a bonze* who inimeiliatcly sells it back to the family ujuIct a niiw name, still in 
the hope ot dieating the powers of evil Wlirn a boy<hilcl i.^ one year old, they i^proad before 
him implements of toil, weapons, a wriiing-clesk, a maufbrings seal, anti from the movement of 
his hantl towards one or the other they divine his future career. 

The Anoamese marry at eighteen or twenty years of age, according to sex. Tlie parents 
arrange the affair after having iofonm"d the ancestors, but without consulting the intcrestcii parties. 
Infants at the breast are sometimes betrothet!, so lluit an engagcjnenl may fast for J='cars. 

The hoy lines ntil go to 
'' act the son-iii4aw to his 
future parcntsTn-law unless 
he b pxtr. Wliin ho is 
rich he escapes this by offer¬ 
ing his belrcithcd preseDts+ 
which are often of consider¬ 
able value: jewels, stuffs. 
lactjuert*d boxes, candles, 
ricc^wini". hetcL and a great 
fat pig, 

Ute actual mHirriage^ a 
purely riomeslic affair, in¬ 
volves fresh pTf?seiits from 
the bridegroom, as far as 
possible painteil or lUTorattHl 
with re<l. the colour of 
happiness. There are satri' 
hces lo the ancestors in l>oth 
house hoUis : then tht^ groom 
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AN ASSAMESE FUNERAL, 

t‘li^ "ittr af <*rtLcd wil'h ihr M iKv dVcrkicil Thim taWiili atvtfrd 

fvliklp m oE AklL EM-ik iiiulfi, klit#- ipiitt.. wkL^X wlM AUfvilrc far «vtr- 
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/l|r ftrflHJiirWII 


A BUD^DHISI PROCESSION 

flUapr ie». n» eilBtiimnw m • dl»'»"i 

to th. bride . couple of Stark.. Ux. -mbk-m of tdelily. .nd prx«irRU- 
ihu diviniti.^ who preside over mamagP: the GeiiiiLs of the fed bdk Threads anti tiu Lad> 
Mar.n. to whom the slorks are prt-semctl. Tlu- younft man pays his rospettt^ to the 
woman and o bam|utt ends Hit day's prucw-dings. thi tht- second day liie bode, m splendid 
drx^ss. 'is cnnd«cK.l to the heme of her luxsband. She pmstrau. her^-h b.^- 
Kcmnse^ of mamage, the aticcslors. her pnrents-indaw. and their hononrett kindrt.l, Th- ofltri h 
vipon Ihf altar of the anc«tots is the essential purl of the we.ldmg oeremoity. 
tC wif.- belongs no more in law to any family htil that which she ha.s jn.t etitertsl. who* worship 

dii adopts, and in which she has her place reRulanml by religion. , , . , , 

The Annamesc woman's position not 5r> good as the Cambodian s. aJtliong i she is homnired n 
her home, eslieciallv when a motlier. Tim rich indulge in polygamy, thoiigh the wife wethl.^1 wd 
,hv full ceiemonies'alone has authority !i«d d«E«ily. Ihvoree is very easy for the man. who cnii 
claim it for seven rviisons. of which three arc harretiticss, lalkativencs^s and jealousy, . 

The Annan«.-se family hrdng bwsed ttjxm the cult of ancestors, lire funeral, by which lire .lccx'asx>d 
passes to the rank of an ancestor, b the most imporlarn and complicated rile with the Amiatnx^-. 
If Vhe due Titr^ were not performed, ihe srml of the dead woukl sink to helt. ,. ^ , 

\s soon as the dying person enter, the death-agony, a piece of w hite silk b placer! upon his breast, 
CTlfel the " while ^Pui." in the futrb of which a pretence is mad.: of catching tht* soul in the last 
breath of the dying. The bon/es pass the funeral vigil in hiiming joy sticks. Ilirtstdc tin- n>om 
. r ca^h b scallcrcd to attract the evil spirits. After llie corpse has been waslicd m a spt^ml 


coppi‘i 


-wlicii the 


lustral water and has been dressed hv the sons and grandsons, and after the " last iiK-al 
eldest s.m puts in mouth a few grains of rice and a ca.h-it is laid in a coffin .isnch anddaboraie 
K ™«vsibtc wherein it is vre^g«l tightly with cushions and juiper. so as to prevent the slightest 
najvemtnt A sorex-rer tlii-n writes out the passport for the great journey. Another has already 
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fixed the day of The coffin is dosctl and tioveri?il witli amulets, and die lioiisclmld be{;in the 

lamouations, clad in giirnients of a prescribed cul. shabhy but ivliite, the re|;ular mounung colour 
tliroughout Indo-China, Next the corpse is placed on a huge liturse of wood, lacquered in red and 
gold, re&cniblitig a house atveral stoiies high. In from of this walks a man cairj'ing a lighted torcli, 
guiding the soul. BehitiJ him follows an explanatory banner, whose shape indicates the rank ;utd 
class of the deceased, and after this people distributing articles made of gold and silver paper, winch 
the evil spirits are supposed to delight in picking up. J hen conies the cJiariol of the soul, of tots 
sun-gntided by musicians, J his is a small erection, decorated with gilt-paper beads, wherwn is 
placed, uiidur the folds of the "white soul," the rod-Iacqtiered tablet representing the deceased 
ekvated to the rank of art ancestor ; and alsii a litik* altar and miniafure paper mmlcls of the objects 
most dear to the deceased, clothing, utensils, and ingots of gold. La>i <>f ail tljere coulter in liic 
midst uf a liand, the hemse itself, before wliieh walk, stepping baekwards. the sods and sons-in-law. 
hi-atle<l by tbe eldest stm. Tlo* rest of the family and the Jriends follow, dressed in white. 

The corpse is buried afU-r notice has iK-vn given IbriNi litni's to the " white soul," wliich has been 
carried back in a proces.sion to the Imuse, where the tablet lakes its place on the .altar of I lie ancestors. 
Fifty days or else ;i year after the iiincral, the heirs giv.: a grand banquet to all who followed 
the proces-sion. Momning is very strict. The wife who lias honouretl her parents-Ln-law by 


m 


niourniii^ vniilltrd iQ srtei^t divorce ftuiii licr {lusbiiiiil. 


TIIK MO| liV llKNRl MAITHK 


The centmJ porlbn of Indo-China is inhabited by numerous savage triiics called " ^to^ 
Amiiuncse, and " Kha " by Uie Lmtians. both names meaning " savages." 


bv the 
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The principal customs of iife are almost the same amongst all these peoples. 

Whenever a child is bom, the father searches for the of a tree called Sapa.n ; this, when 
it has been boiled, is given to the mother, to resuscitate her She and her child are then laid dose 
to a fire, and her body is rubbed Hilh ginger. She remains thus for a week, after which a festival is 
held and the child is christened. 

Marriages are arranged in different Avays among diftereiit tribes. Sometimes a young man will 
propose to the girl wiioni he wishes to tnam\ and ii her parents prove agreeable, a pig is killed and 
rice-wine is drunk at the cost of the man's patents. Some times the parents come to a mutuai 
understanding, and then suggest the proposed match to tlicLr respective ciiildren. If the latter arc 
agreeable to the. match, a regular betrothal is signihed by the girl's sending an old woman to the 
man's pnretits* Avijile he comes to stay and work with iier parents. At the w^edding-feast a w^hard 



A TOMIC RADE] TRIBE. 


A IffPnh I# KTrtWiUTfiit* MifrtiHHdHi hv m ^l 4 **de rudrlfSkived jvufwnl ^r^utliipi ihwr 

4JB lkiUH»K ifaki^ apen h-kpidi cQVff-iBf ihkir thitir hiif diktlrvl!llFd. Iiln-ir twdH-* in mw\ iLlli.|-U'd¥ of u^fiow 

■nd WtMTtiHuB. 


beseedtf^ genii to protect the young married couple; dtuing this ceremony he mbtes pig's bli>od 
with rice-wine, and daubs it on their feet. 

Polygamy is permit te^J, but as women arc bur^lens, only the rich can affortl to indulge in ?!, 

The Moi are anlmists; fur tliern everyi^htng possesses a said. 1 hey bfdieve in a Supreme Being, 
who made Heaven and Earth and is God of the 'riiunder. lie b called " AT-i>e " by the J<cide and 
the Jarai* " Utlu by the Mnong. 

At the entrance to each Mnong village a ianall bamboo hut, from four to six feet above the 
ground, b built on poles at the side of the path. Four or five small trays are erected on benclies 
m front of the hiil, and access is oblaiued to Ibe lowest of them by means of a diminutive ladder. 
In the hut are l-aid a stone and some ofieiitigs na leaves, such as handfuls of cooked rice, pinches of 
paddy^ stag-bones^ pieces of cooked chicken's head, aud lumps of wcmmI cut into the shape of 
elephant-lusks and rhinoceros-horns: m the upper tray there are similar offerings. These are 
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THE EESTIVAU Of THE t3EAE>. 
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RtHrH CSRERIONIES. 


A jFbiiftf liiM'lirl- km ohlkvcd Iq rmuln flcar «. Elc which ii Ird wUlt ihmIhJ H Ccflnlii «f«hhIi wcia idbctL m.* 

hiouihi -dokfcfrt \i^f h I4fr«tll. ibf- fhliid W*uld hr 14 IfffiiFli; ^HFnruliion Hrt friend# h-iiif d^ils^ ih»t ^licitflii 

»nd Imkv iht itp^oTtvwylty d nn^lnt l-a dthHtf with hf fr 


fneunt for l-dtfcr tn avert hL* anger aiitl obtain his favour. Udij thought to come <lown iitxin 
earth at night ; lie cltnil» up the lafUhfi^ and enters the hut. \t the ofTering^ are founct to he in 
ofcicT^ he goes away satbfied I lightning will not strike the village, crops will Iw spared, and tigers- 
will not ht allowed to approach, This hut must be ert^ctoil every year just before seed-time : a 
festn^al is held, and offerings are brought, wliieh remain till the following year. 

The Muf believe also in numberless pretty divinities eallrd Phi/* some nf which are kind and 
some spHchtl. niese inhnhit rnnuntains. fon^sts, waterfalls and high trees. Other genii, callcfl 
" Vang '* by the Hade and Jarai, do not jissiiiise %n^ih|e forms. Long ago they inhabited the 
earth as giants; now^ like the Phi, they IK'C in mounlains, marshes* springs anti waterfalls, 
Occaslonallv they enter the bodies of mcn^ Hgem and snakes, ur they may take up their ab>^lL! 
in jars, wliich can then tmvd through the air .^t night. Wizards act intermeiliaries fn ta'eeii 
these genii and mm, When festivals are held to prtjpjitiate the deities, the wizards ri,x’itc 
prayers to them. Their most importaut dutit^, however, are jn conia.ction with illness. Tlie 
Mol btdievc thal evcr\* man has in ills body a snub calltxl Cniig,” witich^ whenever it^ 
riies, gr^-s out into the villages, carT>'ing dismist^ and dealti to the inhabitants. When 
a man is sick, therefore, a wizard Is eaJkHl ufMin to tU-al with tlie " Cnng whicii is btdiev<%i tn 
be responsible. 

Among the Northtm Jand, the Malang, the Bahmarsand their neighbours, therv are numefTjtJs 
magic pkiuts, whirli arc believed to escort sajinc inHuenct; over the spirits which inhabit inanimate 
objects, as well as Jiving being^i.. Those herbs which attract the spirit of the rice are plnntr^l in 
the fields; tn the Mnong tribe they take the fomt of certain kinds of ginger, curcuma an<l 
amaryllis. At the feast of the seed-time a chicken or a pig is tdled, and these licrbs are planted 
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and to Udy. so that he? send the spirit down to the field. The Mol believe tliai 

the noises made by antmaJs are lucky or unhicJa^ fmvns atcoitlini; as they an- heard on the right 
or the left side. 

Among the Mnong tribe huts and villages are ' isolated under sp(-ri[fcl circunistanees. The 
peritKl of isolation vjiries from seven days to a single niK:ht, acc<»rding to the cause from which it 
has ari^u—tJai birth of a chiJil, the sicknfss of a man or of an ninimatK seed-time, har\'t^t, etc:. 
During this pt^ruxl the inhabitants are forced to Slav at home, and strangers are not |>crmitted 
under any eitcnmstanccs to enter the village or hut. fn the case of ihe latter, this is signified by 
a branch being fastened to the ctoor. 

Festival are held upon any pretext, for the Moi like eating, and, even more^ drinking. In 
fact, ilicy have hut one word signifying " eating " and " dritiking.** TJn^ j>rincipid fc-stiv.ils are 
held al the new year, at tJte beginning of the sv€i licason, at the clearing and plonghitig of tht^ 
helds, at s^ic^-tui^Cn at the first apix^araucc of the young bhides of rice, at harv'irst*tiini\ and 
when the corn is all safely 
housed. 

When sciineone dies* the 
fact IS announced by the Iwat- 
ing of a g^Jng, and all the 
inhabitants at once flock to 
the deeeasetl personas house. 

His brjdy has hetm laid out, 
and the face covered w’ith 
a piece of clolli ; lie is 
ailomecf with all his copper 
And tin bracelets, necklaces, 
and Ollier ornaments. Round 
him are pilwt all his belong¬ 
ings. while thr^x- or four men 
keep guard and fan away the 
]<exl day a tree is 
chosen in the forest : for rich 
|>cople it is H big one and 
hard wnxhL so that it may 
take as much as a Wivk to 
hollow it rmt : for pxxj- 
plc, a !S4liter wood is chosen. 

The body remains in I he hut 
for sevifrai da^'^, perkapss a 
wiH'k, surrounded by frienils* 
tieighinnirs and S'bitors^ who 
eat and drink at the exjNtiise 
nf Llio khjceased's fanuly. 

rJie coffin is ikM^oratt^i 
with rough paintings, anil be¬ 
side the dead are laid some 


of fits smalltr belongings— 
pi{>es* glass, jewels, and &o on. 
Tfie funeral Lakes place to 
the wailing of wanien. The 


MARRIAGE 

Iji honi ih^r ihr lain* ih* )i&adi< 4I *li* with m 

Cipiidri I lifted.. Ke ihv-n 411II iKe Jircb. m fowl. 'VrlitKfe* ihrow* 4VEr hip. 

ifaDuUn ii victimV *Etnusir 4 p s^F ll*E ^oitw in tak^rT^ 

frpkiiUctiOB. 




^|r] t 

MA^RIACCl 


Tht upper ph0te«t«M' i3^w*i * mmiek*!! *riEiM4lni r«Hil <.iMi|pJ*i. Tihe tnAkru^ul t* h cdvbfleb, tn wkith mtm Wii*J 
l^Apfiibpai A ifincvi pwfli^rp*)* -* ilcp, FLllini hii feel Lb Ihmf- 4 a 4 Wetinv hij h^l ap tk* iraund. ■! rln-ir hmt- 

BtIa** PfC ikeea !lka#« wkjg Lav* ■«« bern |»wlfenl la lKc wfEJiftrii Itaiif Sphtliii Hve-r tke rrmil-kfri l-b«l llmrr bt¥'4i blAulkl 
to ibeiTir 
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Rade tribe turu the head of the dead to the cast^ the nlhers to the the coffin has been 

loweretl, a covering of bamboo and leaves is laid over it. Underneath this, and just at the head 
of the coffin, is put a basket, full of rice : close to it a bain boo tube is raiseci, which Hill proLrude 
beyond the surface of the ground above, and through ^vhicli ever^^ day food Avill be ilropptrd to the 
soul of the dead man. Near the basket of rice there is a jar of ricfi-wiire, which also lias a feeding 
tube attached. When the grave has been fiUetl np, a circular ditch, three feet Hide and seven feet 
deep, is dug: the earth from this is thrown inwards^ making a huge minind, seven or eSglit feet liigli. 
Above it are seen the bamboos. The frequency of the visits paid to the grave is more nr less 
proportionate to the wealth 
of tlie deceaseds As a 
rule, however, tfiey cease 
altogether about a year 
tatcr, when a hnal festival 
is held. A diminutive 
carved wootlen liut^ some¬ 
what like a dovecot^ on 
tlic top of a pole, is put 
on the mound, within 
wliich some food fias hcen 
placed, and ihe fast rite 
consists in letting aw^ay a 
live chicken, to act as a 
receptacle for the sold of 
the death Otherwise die 
soul might return lo the 
village lo persecute the 
inhahitanls. 

The toinhs of the 
Southern Jarai are pia- 
(usely adfSTned with poles 
car^Td into the sliapes of 
peacocks, elepliant lusks, 
jars- etc,, and each is eti- 
elosccl within a palisiiile. 

Tombs of lieadmen are 
covered witli a fiigh, uar- 
row^ roof of woven bam¬ 
boos* Among the Northern 
Jarai this roof is often 
fourteen feet high* and adomi^d with curious omainentalbns in chalk and rM day. The near 
rt'hitives of a deceased person an- forbidden lo do any business at ^ill during the months u hidi elapse 
between the death and the final festival. 

TIfK LAoii HV TAITAIN 

TtfE piopulation. of the Laos cotmtry is composed of a number of tribes of .Aryun or Indnuesiaii 
origin. 'Hie valley of the Mekong river, which waters tills region, was thrc^ugli its formation a 
natmul road of entry' alike for the peoples coming from Tibet and for those coming from the south. 

The Uo is of comparatiA^ly tah stature, with ctose^cmp^ied liair, dignified in gait: his nature 



THE FESTIVAL OF IHL PEAD. 

Thw viNair ii pr«fSBrin« d iJi^ dr«d. nrw vrTElca, 

Ln 'r^Uh ■■jtIjdiJ* and flfrW+fft- Tte hiil^ 

m rmt-wfil I Eli tU* ■nfflUTid Ip w^wwpU 
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h very siveet, and tUc invariabk end uf lit^ very rare quarrels is an explosion of laughter. ITie 
men's cerstume cons^tsts at the Siamese sampot and a scarf worn the sitoulder : or* vvliofi one is iti 
ihe presence of a siiiierior railed raund the Loins. TLie women w'ciir a vertically striped petticoat 
coming dowTi to the ankles and a scarf of some bright hue, ivbile their head-dress varies according 
to the district, and is different for young girls and wives. 

A woman goes to the sorcerer to discover the sex of her baby in advance. The quack ^u^nds 
over ht.^ visitor an infant of six months^ and if it louchrrs hex lirst with its right leg, then a boy is 
predicted. The future motlier proceeds straightway to tlie pag^>da and offers up prayet?*, such as; 

Ve powerful deities* grant 
that my may not coroe 
duiing the last quarter of 
the moon, for I desire to 
sec hiin robust of health I 
May be be bf>rn on I lie 
Llurd or seventh day^ for 
the even roimliei3 arc un¬ 
lucky ! May jiis head not 
lie pointed, for tins is tSo 
sign of an evil character! ** 
Perhaps not every' l.ao 
woman is aw'are that in the 
mystery of the Brahman 
Trinit\- there arc tlirec 
separate gods, and tliat 
Angkor was const me led 
in seven day's, like our 
Christian w^rld: imt slie 
know's from infancy tJiat 
the only articles wliieli go 
in pairs arc the bars of tlic 
cangue, the instmtiicnts of 
torture* and the objects at 
a funeral. 

When field-work ifi over, 
the principal ciccupation of 
the young men is tu court 
thegirb. Stages are erected 
on w^hieh even' tnening 
tltcre seat themselves all 
the marriageable girl^* 
wrapped in searv'e* of brilllaiit colour. In front of them bum lamps of coconut nil* in the manner 
of hKjtlighls. A tray Ml nl quids of l«5lel and a spittoon made of a length of baml^oo pas^ from haJtfl 
to hand. Tlie boys squat in front of the girls and make complimentary ver^ies* while the girls ansvt'er 
with spirit, maUce and pokit. It is a regular Court of l.ove/' like those of mediitval Europe. 

After a more or leiis prolonged ffirtaticm come the betrothal and tJte marriage, the etjremomes 
being the same as in Siam and Cambodia. Among certain uncivilized cummuruties the ceremonies 
arc fairly simple. The young couple are united by the sorceierp who sacrifices a fowl to the spirits 
and binds the hatids of the pair with a ootton thread (see Ulustrarinn on page Women bring 

round raw meat cut into long strips, balls of glutinous rkc, fried grmshoppers and rice-wine. The 


PUPiftHALi Kl I r,3i 

Thc' boeij l« 'plMcd In' H KullawKii imiik m irr*. fthiia kftiili 4 h-e 1; Imll- 
wiiich lurrivi^ bAvlaSi 14- I hr Mief. ihc mmmw n^dm m± 

livini mpn^ 


ihr ppilll 

ihi!- 
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t^§ ty^* MuL"} 


NOUS*; OF I^ROFlTlATiOK. 





\ irnall hut oa pilri' whick ii Fa-und ml I he tnlHTHycr la hII MlnoBf v|.ILii|». 11 coalBkoB 
-ttd’cri rtB# Efi I hr- SMtifi-nir- R^lfat, Vh-kii- cnlrr* |hic hut durjut ike- pihd, |f h# h-ii aat keMV 

(^rEdllcn. pi'^Krv^B ihih vtliBCfr ihe ^huiidtrkall. 


RfTair comes to rin end 
with -Kings and dancer 
(see illu&l ration on page 
34-)p accompanied by very 
priinitive music. 

The fehgion of this 
region is a very lax fonii 
of Ettddlusm. The ^nlrl 
peoples are aniniisfic in 
their beliefs. For them 
eveiy^ imj>nrlatit event in 
life must W jmeceded by 
a sacrihee to the super¬ 
natural powers, trsnalfy 
it is a jar of rice-spirit 
which is offered up. TIjc 
consumption of this bever¬ 
age is accoini>anicc1 by a 
sp<jcial Ceremony, Its 
[leriixl of fL^rmentalion 
must not have l>et?n longer 
tJian tu'ii moons nor less 
than ten nighis. The jar liav'ing iH^en securely attached to a stake, tlie liead of ilie village arms 
himself with a long liolltuv rattan^ at the end of which he ligJils a juirt of taper to drive aivay the 
evil spirits. «\c\t tile Eiil>G is plunged into the liL|uidr and every' naan present must ^tick up a 
moiJthftih u’hile at the siinie rate that tJae exhaustion of the Jar goes on rt is tilled with fresh 
water. When the turn of 
the women arrives the 
beverage has l^ecome 
lumidess. 

In Laos the festivals 
are numerous, and are 
snbstanrially the sanw as 
in Siam and CambodiEi. 

[ hat ot ■' the End of the 
<'alcjidar'" corresponds to 
oar New Vear'^ Dav. 

■i- 

The year is escorted out 
wirii great jwun|i. ^vhile 
tlie ytnin^ girls sprinkle^ 
either witli ikerfumed 
water or u itJi black mud. 
tJie young Tnirn, who put 
up with tiieir fun in tlic 
liesl of humours. Mimes 
dress thvin-K-dves in curi- 
ntis disguises Ui re premie [i I 
our tit .St paretUs. kneeling 
down, raising ilieir right 




Ilf U^ri i^-iCfn; 


TO.Vias OK THE iCPUTWERS jAW.^F 


kotnb 4Ej-d * iribII 4‘f‘ciBHB'Ljl4i' hnrFikk !■ ht lii| Btr mifTaundrd wJkli b, 

bnmLTy , ml rm^h bi 4 tke iLkp m bijrrrw pu>4l. ax. wrhk^k i* In ihc 

wood B \mtKt wMpknr nnB«k >viik iwa rFci^liBrik kiinLi 
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anns, uid making speeches fidJ of go')d Asisbc!; for everjiontf in thu: coming year (^ae iUustnitioii 
nti j»age 335), Medicine crrnsi$ts entirely of incantations and sacrifices to appease the spirits, A 
soreeress, tvhen called in to do Iier best, taps the dyinc patient with xagoitius strokes and lights six 
lirtlu candies: then begins a Utany of invocations, whicti she gives nut mare and more rapidly as 
tlie flames buni oat. Filiing her mouth w’ith water, she sprinkfes it in a fine rain on tlic patient’s 
stomach, from which s.he appears anxious to remove fnntctiling. At Jast, in triumpli, she waves in 
the air a stone as large as a nuL Here is the cause of all tlie trouble 1 Tlie sulierer dies all the 
same, it is true: but that is no doubt bsjcause the skinny goat which has been oftfred up in 
sacrifice did not satisfy the wicked .spirit. 

The corpse is immediately put nn its back in a box, and a roursei of glutinous rice is inserted in 


hlJN^IlAL RITES. 

1 lie befpMTt* »4 eip, fs^ |ii^ Itt lli Kba ^la ta be hu;fic4 in thii ifnal. Tire warafii w^eii wifi-d t***' 

ikrLc kjLhe Bruund iIie cd^pk lied up in tliE- lEfitir Frntidri nf iKr fBu-pBlmi. T^'f indiif-isiqallr taliE ii lu lurha te- diJt ilie ifEirr. 


irs friiiutlL riien ^y^ryom siiiieks at the lop of Jita vdicfi In its oar^, to call it back to life. Ai dawii 
on tilt ^xih ilay tin.* body b smtclicd up, carried round tlie and then btruj^ht out 

thn^ugli a hols made in the walL The htticraJ proces^sson sets out in an interminable Indian fiJe 
and make^i^^trai^ht for the west. Al length the carrier^! stop, and in tlie coffin arc placed various 
fitiniiiEir objects, for the «^hade of the dead H'ill be happy to find them «^lii in the in\irible land 
wherein it is to dw-elL Tile cotUfTteinorariou of the d&id is obsert^ed yearly with great ceremon)'- 
Tile villxiges make rear!y for it by decking tliGinsehNBS wllli garlands and poles (see i I lust rat ion on 
page j-f Jh A buffalo b sacrificed in honour of each inhabitant who has pa^^^ed away duiiug the year 
tllustmtion an jmge 339!. A child depDiits on the tifelcsfi, blood-stained body tlie clothing ot 
him in honour of wJiom the sacrifice has been made. Then, preceded by a player on the tuiti-tonis 
tfie members ol die family advance. The women squat do^vti and, with dbheveiled Jiair* cjidionge 
platiitive groans, while in a mtiunifuJ voice the soicerer chants the praises of the deceased. 





I 



0»r*l 


CHINE^R M'ADDING COSTUftSC 

Upt bfHd#«fd 4 >tt^ tb£ luU dfCM ttl ■ nviAdMP^IU but ^Ikbisut tlie vmbSnnH ot fnalN—lb* M*«kluc^ «i lK«[d* unril ^^br^idcfrd 

ifUTVi pit ibt IlDi^l -*1 ibc- thicb bul cwvvfpn-wbl* b^li^ Tli« luce el iK* bi-ld* !■ vEhshI ^ciipu-fc^pi Ib-Ip briiMkh 

bef cIpbotKlc beudmul uncivil ■ii^iMfki'MrAhliBCi, Tbr wemup cB kbt Ikshl i* »br ^tiUrcii of CvmociBiiPA. 
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CHAPTElt XI 

ansA Moxao/jA 


CItIKA, HV UkS AkCUil^AUl UTT L£ 




There 1$ tio countTy m tltt^ ivoriil where custom hus had such long and binding force as in China. 
From hLs cmdle to his grave the rhinaman is bound hand and foot hy the customs of his ancestors. 




ThevnitingTi of Confucius—'* Rung 
bu Si —and of Mencius (the dis¬ 
ciple who was greater than his 
master) contain the most elaborate 
Riles of conduct in all positions 
and circumstances of life. As 
regards birtJn mamage and burial 
ceremonial, and in all Um con- 
cem^ his religionj dress, education, 
and daily lifCp the Cliinamaji is 
now almost lui were hi^ forefathers 
centuries ago, 

Tire Enrd|>ean visitor to CJiina 
at once notices tl\al the Chinaman's 
way of doing ordinary things is 
dirc-clJy cuntrarj- t;o his owm In 
greeting each otlier ChiuamEn do 
not shake each oilier s hands: they 
shake their own clasptid hands 
with the fingers of the right over 
rtif left and the right thumb over 
the left. Tliere is much bowing 
and scraping when thew* meet. 
When they pas,s each other and 
msh to avoid tlirs they lK»ld up a 
fan opencHl tjctw^-en them, this 
making them socially invisible 
wiiljDiit any nideness. In ihv 
hciat tfiat taket^ you ashore the 
boatman stands up. facing the 
bow' and pushes the oars. The 
carpenter pulls the plane to him 
and saws from him. The Itost sits at the foot of the table^ placing hb guest at the t<j|>. The 
Chinaman mourns in white and rejoices in red. 


Miw not K4«4ure4 And HTti^ dunu? ihcSr UI«Oidc. Wit tittf 

^Aik m. jkfliK 14 ihi 4nrt%iiii1 ipirUA k* wl up In AA«k liAuwkold. wIili MM^unnl 
labMa. WInre wrkJck k4in4A* i« B*rl44llUinjf pvld. 


Since 2345 rc., when, accnrdiiig to tin* C hroniefea, ciiess was invented under the JZntpenjr Yao, 
CJiinese nlreiicJ^ took ple^stirc in ii cjcAj, the Game of War, tfieir cu^tems^ fiave tuiturally varied 
somewhat. But even in those daj-s thov aiready wore up|)er and lower garments, belt.'i. lined genms. 
gaiters: women used Itairpins. face-powder. bracelets and rings, arlillriaj flowers and mirrors, I'ans 
were already in use—altliough mi inferior sitould never fan himself in the presence of a suprior— 
also chopsticks, those must eJegatil aids to csitiiig. They had pillows, and quite a number of 












China and Mongolia 


musical inslttimcnts: 
reed - organs., lutes, 
pitch-pipes and other 
pipes, hand dmms^ 
stone chimes "—^atid 
tw enty - live - stringed 

IjTCS. 

There are vet^' 
strict suii^ptuar^' cus¬ 
toms in China. Each 
grade nf civij and 
mandarin has 
a particular dre^s. 
The embniideiy on 
die hack and front of 
the jacket or coat and 



FOOT-filNDt^^C. 

Thli phutocriifpK ihi^w* Wftjr weJl ■!! tlu^ 

TKCCPI ihr. b(| n?*, itt* l^nvilh the i^tc of |br Uut. 
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burton on rhe top of 
the liaK indicate ihe 
rank, and none not of 
tha( rank may wear 
then I, The liiKhci^t 
rank lias a 
btitton^ rhe secoml n 
hluc^ die thinl a cr>'s- 
Tat, and tlic Jourth a 
brass buitom There 
ts. Ifcow-ci'^er, one cap, 
made uf hf>rst^llak, 
with a red siJk tasset 
on rhe top, which 
every Chinese may 
wear, from the Ejii- 
(icror dcwnivards. 

Tiic highest green the 


the colour of tlie 

TJie colour of the sedan-chair also indicates tJie rank of the nWTier. 
next blue, and tiie lowest uncoloured barnhuo. 

The tjueue. or " pigtail/' eofninonly ossociati-J with China, was an iiljcn fashion iiiipowd ui»ii 
them by the conquering Matichu D^-nnsty, wJio at the same time forbade the n^rmen's f«tt binding, 
but without success. Now that the Mandm tfvnasty k dethrtmfti. ChiiifSc men are at rmce dis¬ 
carding this fashion. 

Ear-protectors and fiir-lrimmed liiK»ds are wnm by both men and w'omen alike, Nail- 
pit»tectOR are wura for tJtc long naib that used tn lie so much esteemed as marks of a gentility 
that does no work. The blending of colours and tints by the silken-clad Chinese tlandy is a 
real pleasure ; the colours woru by the women as a rule indicate their very inferwir culture. 





CUIlQm vl ibj! 

I-Mri t4 m iHHftu.lTETipe'iit til 
iHrJtv# frtim llw- lib ef <1* t**— 


CL'STcXvrS RKLAlTaVC; TO 
BtkTK 

ALTUOUGit in 5.111:Ji a vast 
anea cttsloni?^ may vary' 
somewhat, and rlu" rhiricnic 
arc sJsiwIy taking tn the in¬ 
fluenced of thought 

and civ ilka rit]ii, ^fiss 
itiurc*^s very careful accuunt 
of wliat gTK^ on al SckpcJiow^ 
the Paris ol China, would 
pmbabh' need but flight 
correctioiL* for other parts. 

Hnrder^ oj spirits are 
suppnrSed to attend u[Hiu the 
birlJi of a child, so red can- 
dlihs are lighted in the birth- 
cliarubcr as lor a w^^dding, 
and people niu^l be careful 
to say none but pleasant 



ar tA* iPVtf rif ¥/} 


ICJMiv OJi-. 


—ihe CB-d I hi* iTj-fh Ip 410W 441. 

Thf Iwmitiitl rt«E CEE (Hllrd ^ CaIeIch 

t-llHi." 
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words, For the new-tomer must be greeted with joy, lest he become frightened. On llie twenty* 
eighth da\’ after birtJi a boy's head is sliaved ; at the feast which accompanies this ceremony good 
wisfies are spoken Emci gifts ofTcrecL On the tlijrtieth day the mother goes to the tejopte to offer 
incense, anri afterwards is free to Wsit her friends. The datis for a girl are tliirtieth and fortieth. 
When a child is a year oM there is a least—much finer usuaUy in the case of a boy—andagaio 
at the tentli year, and so on, every ten years being a grand birthday.” At three months old friends 
firing presents, aud then sevend things are placed round the cliild, such as a book, sjiver, etc., and 
whatever he tonr.hes first is supposed to indicate lus career. " A baby's clothing is made after the 
pattern of prie.st.s‘ vestments-^this is supposed to insure the pTotection of tJie gods, and, besides this, 
a baby is dticked out with all sorts of channs, luckj’ characters, and the image of tlie venerable 



iSt^ 4/1 


OHUMv'iMOKPHC. 




Otiium .inoJiknt^ tkt ^ lurb MlilEflpEefld In now larhPittj*^, Sole lb* pipe* ihr lamp im lIiv 

Mtr* tht iw, *1 *>rinl.4iq<iitJ VDiPPti rmilir Eo he mud* fpip tiny iko upjiRhl ^At^r^plpe mutl |K« «up L«#. 


fleity who specially looks after children. Sometimes books of sacred writings arc tied round a biib/s 
waist and neck, or a bit of lampwick, fastetied on witJi a darning-needle. The mother U often 
tormented with the idea that her child may be lured away by an evil spirit, or, wrse still, may be 
an evil spirit pretending to be her child. l,ocks and chains are put round a child's neck and wrists to 
prevent the spirit from leaving, and friends contribute bits of cloth, so as to malfi- the child a patch¬ 
work quilt of many coloursjike Joseph's,” Sometimes a boy is dressed as a girl, or a girl os a boy, 
so as to mislead tlic evU spirits, tn Wrat China a Iwiby is washed the third day after birth with 
water, but without soap. In Vuntian the hixly of the Ixiby is rnblKid with a raw egg. In Kansuh 
and North Honan—that is, in llie north-west of China, where it is vety cold—the babies are only 
rubbed with a wad of cot ton-wool dipped in oil. There is a saying in Kansuh that no man ever 
waslies his lect unless he crosses a river. If he lias any cash in his pocket he never waslies at all. 
as he pays his ivaj' ojcross and does not get his feet wet. 
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liif Mr*. Jr^iWJ 

FfSHINQ WITH CORMORANTS. 

CoimarAnli mtr tplmdid rKiclitti «l hr In l|u <ul ABiJ ceniir ol Chiri< Tli« 

tHril4< •Tk frcMn viH'BlIirHdhf iKe^ fifth hw ftn in|%^4laiu:i cantriirAncf fftftlciirdl i^nd h«<lLK 


CUSTOMS KELATINO TO CTHLHHOOl> AND VOUTH 

The t'hmese seent to prefer rmtuiv distorted Tlitfv admire very old trees that have been trained 
and twisted so to become pot pliints. Tine Jitpanese iiave learned this art from them, as ilwv 
learned most of Uteir arti and indttsides from the Chinese ; but ChiRcse arc the priginator? 
of tlip practice* as they are alsfi of the custum of mutilating women's feet (see [|[ii5trmtl(ms on page 
349). Each pair of txmnd feel, aexordittg to a Clunesse proverb, has cost a hath full of tears, and 
the sajing in Cliina used to be that one girl In ten died of it. Afthough begtm about 934 Aai., this 
practice xms not ftnnly established till a hundred years later. Tradition says it owes its origin to 
a beautiful concubine of an Emperor of the ^uthem Tang Dynasty, who used to dance or posture 
before him with her feet bound into the shape of liaif-moorts. Some people say she had by nature 
distorted feet. Anyway, he is re[x>rted to lutvc $ajd she planted golden liiicA wlierever she stood, 
anti ** golden lilies'' tias been the name for bound feet c\'er since. 

Naturally over such a va$t atea^—China is about the sim of Europe, leaving out Russia— 
the practice varies greatly, f« Canton the chitil k kept in bed for three year^ whilst her feet 
are being bmintb it b done verv'^ early. Canton Indies are carried of! to the steamcr^ 
pick-a-back by their men-ser^'ants,. In Foochow, Sa^'ihow", the jicrvple warn to get some field-work 
out of their little girb, so ivait till about twelve* tliirteeti or fourteen* and content themselves 
with binding aJt the toes under the foot and thus narrowing it, giving us the far more painful 
shortening which Is ^simulated by tiie heel of the foot being placed on a woeden heel about sLs 
iticties high, so that the great toe in it^ little embroidereil slioe peeping out alone from under the 
decorated trousers produces a v^ty good effect* although, as the Chinese know* feigned Tir faked. 
In Vtinnan die foot is compressed between three boards, and the result resembles an elephant's 
foot, and would be |iartkukrly ungainly but for the brightKzoioured ribbons with which the little 
is very neatly hound on. In three districts of K.msulE in the nortkwest, ladies only get 
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about their mu liouses on tlieir hand^ ansi knees, rarefy, indeed, moA'infi- off the itangs, or raised 
parts of the rcKjms, heated from underneath in vinter« 

There is one ather cus^ in China, opium-smoking (?iee illustration on page 350}, Tn tvdl-to-do 
families opiimi-smoker^ do not rise till five or six p.m*, and it can lie imanned how tiling go 
to rack and min* and how these families decay and die out. Cashiers of houses of businesa 
mostly take a little opiiim, and are said^to have their brains all the clearer for the ver\^ difficult 
calcuiacions necessary in dealing with Chinese money, always of indeiemiinate x*aJue. Tire ravages 
of tile drug have for over half a century left a mrsiy scar on the \itality of the race, and its 
Ijoneful effects require a longer treat men* to descril>e tlian is at present fHJSsible. TJie Clune&e 
have now adopted most stringent measures; jlo snpf press its smoking and prevent the growth-of 
the poppy from wlvlcli opium 
made, even to the c.'itent of exe¬ 
cuting the law-breakers. 

Seven years old they coiisider 
quite early enough to begin to teach 
a child, saying that till tJien the 
ticart'si ojK-nings are not complete^ 
and iJmt the child cannot under- 
island what he learns until he Is 
further cleveicqjed physically- Even 
then children are taught the classics 
by heart without having anything 
explained to them. 

The system of education has 
probably made the people what it 
with tts comfietitive examinations 
at which ev'eiy man, with a few cx- 
ceptions^-tiotably barbers and aclors 
—wa:s free to compete* Thc^ com- 
petifix^e examinations^ now copied 
by evciy* civilized nation, were 
established over a thensand years 
ago in China. In nuuiy ports it is 
customary for successful candidates^ 
in a special costume much tricked 
mil With ribbtins* to go round cohing 
on their friends and receiving con¬ 
gratulations, while over the principal 
entrance oi the house in which they 
live, their names and degrees were 
written up in very laige, decurative 
golden cliaracters—a pretty tribute 
to learning that makes cheerful 
the narrow streetw-aj^ of many a 
secluded Chinese city. 

Things, however, are fast chaiig- 
ing, perhaps a bit too fast for one's 
liking. For the last half-decade a 
new s>^tem of education lias been 


A Sics Of CeSTlLlTV. 
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instittitijd, in wtMi tht march of thn timcis. 1 he old aysttm of conrip<?titiv6 cxamina* 

tioRS has breti entirely remodelled and made really to achieve its object, and the education of girls 
tt also receiving its proper share of attention, so much s«j that women suffragists are making them- 
selves heard in the more irnfairtaot cities. 


CUSTOMS lllALAnSG fO MARKtAUR 



up* liis wife h brought there 
in like manner* and there her 
childnen are bom and bred. 

It i-s the boy's parenU who 
prQ\dde him with a wife, ?;oine- 
times procuring her at very 
small or even far nothing 
trom a family too poor 
^ to re3r a daughter. In China 

the motlier of the husband 
|\ rule:; the iLou-seholti And, 

^ ' sometimes tlie^e little 

yji|Kiid drudges are very 
cruelly treatecL So Jnueh m 
Hy/Ii dial in extreme cases in some 

^ cities of China the girls form 
dubs wlirrein all the members 
j are pledged to commit suicide 
9 lV , rather Ehtin be married. Be- 
Iw } - I fore marriage, as a ruki comes 
betrothal, from vrhkh it ia 
E|i J& impossible to escape except 

^ I with great difficulty and heavy 

ex|>enditure, WTien these be- 
: tiothals are made in wealthy 
, I fiLtniiies^ if the boy shoiiid die 
previous to the marriage the 
girl IS considered a vvidow and 
its belonging to the family of 
J her bitended husbancL One 
strange Chinese customs 
ie her marriage ceremony with 
** Ir^d spirit al her clE^eeased 

bridegroom. He la represented 
female rolativcp and only aitenvards placed in 


Sf 


The custom fe for tJie win's wife lo be brought to Hic parentai limisehold, where she remuius mid 

works, whether the $oii does 
or not When her son grovi-s 


for life, adopting a son to eniry on the family name and ancestral worship* 

On the wedding-day the gtrh dressed as a bride, and carried in a higtdy-decdrated wedding- 
chair, is brought to her fathcr-indaw’s house (sou ilhisiraiion on page 351). An e.xchaiige of 










jl| IV nnrfrjf 


A CARSIVAL PROCESSTOS. 


A hiiie »r«<n>kDi< i» ta Imparuat 0»™ in l)n «l.b«nna af (raiifula In Chia*. Tit* «r*aJat tlif oitaalalifR iSki tr«*l«r la 
tl« nlnietnr, Tha lllualrmllana aw al a ■!'<«><•■«• ix Vupaan U Oktm. *1 W.Jaama lha Splint. That thnaa an Laantanaa 

anlfialal daaten biini carriad aJoh an calaa bt • anmhar *1 mar, an^ a BnmW a( ailkan hnnwia. 
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presents has taken place beforchiuid, and on arrivsil at the yoiiing man^s hottie the bride must 
pay her respects to iJie parents and frandparents of the bridej^fdom, whether alive or dead. The 
etiquette h for the faihcr and mother ol the grtxim to be seated h and for the bridai pair to 
kneej beJore them. 

The marria^re ceremony^ whicli runsists in the bride and ic^ether pacing reverence to tlie 

ancestral tablet, Heaven and Earth, the groom's parents, and drinking alternately trom the same 
wine-cup, is much the same all over China. 

CUSTOMS RELAllXti TO RELIGION 

The two pnesent-day religions of China arc Buddhism, brought firom India, and Taoism, which 
some pttiple think was derived from the same source, and otiieis that it was taught by Lao Tze, a 


r if, c. fMiuimii. 

A FUNERAL fROCESSlOS. 

Thi- carried in lilts fAli'ndrd Inf llbin ytc tit I hr ^4H»vd im PuriM^O *t€ divimed 4l *1 liiD ■i<flvc 9 iK^r 

The «dlb[e« ^re tbr n*vufncf> eed -khc iMjxir IjtkiLKfie. Are burul. The l.flu4<||ift|laB lehLre lull with 

ItnWrrv, 

traiificendental teacher (somewhat like our own St, John the Bapti^^t), whom Confucius h said (n 
have met and Cdtnpari.-d to a dragon. But there is u yet older religion, in accordance with which 
the Erntwror alone oMered sacrihe^ for the sins of the people at the Altar of Fieaven. .-Vtid the 
shrines round the great shade-trees of China (Fi'ciij rnfm^na) bear wiiness to an ancient tree-worship, 
whilst it h difficnlf to decide whether Shui fWind antt Water) is really wise climatic lorn 
such os Mo&cs might have laughi in Leviticus, which has been corrupted into a stiperstition, or 
whether it h Divine teaching regarding climatic influences. Fen§ Shui and Ancestral Worship, many 
people think, have more hold over the ChUiesi- than either Buddhism or Taoism, and the 

evcf-prcscnt fear of evil spirits^ who must l>e dvreived or propitiated, and the beautiful Dragon- 
Boat Festival, when each district of cverv' city sends out a dragon-boat, fidl of men peddling like 
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South Sea Islanders, to look for someone who 
is lost—possibly *he life-givmg principle thal 
^lorifi^ cvery^thin^ in spring-time—all thes^ 
point to an okler religion that survives now^ 
mostly in its superstitions. One thing which 
must not he ovcrlookcil h that e\H| spirits all 
wiiJk straiglu, and that consequently there 
must be a sen-N?n before every entrance door- 
WiiVi or it must Ik* tiimetl at a certain angle, 
or ihe demons wonkl be mnniiif," in and out 
all the time. 

Confiieius* it cannot be Ick> much remem* 
bered^ whilst hariiling tn his ftillawcr*! one id 
the finest systems of ethics the world has yet 
seen, if not the finest said that he kn^f 
nothing of the life beyond. 


flfCUSTOMS FttLATlNO TO l>KATn \KU 
IHE PALL. 

Hv'-rt kIA p#fm thw pall ana iSv ItOf K^rEtrfcnv tl^At 

■voodcD colfili. Th^ b^nfcii Bujnbc^ fren iLKtHU up iu CD* The Chinese* as they do to this day^ preparwl 

hundrDa vdJ ivTAuiip, DtcooidliD^ l« ilic 4I , , 1 ^ " li t-r a- r jlj c a 

grave-clothes dunng the jjfetimt oi the ruturt? 
ivearer, and suppcK^ed the soul to remain by the grave and t>ervade lioth eoffm and sunipaiiding 
earth—at all events, at lirst. They btiilt brick 
enclosures over colfins, as they often do now, 
and mourned for both father and mother for 
three years, during w^hich time all itiusic was 

tselore the sick person is dead, he or she 
is measured for the wadded clothes irithout 
which it would be awTul for the dead to go 
to what they believe to be die coldest of 
regions. So they prepare even a foot-stove. 

The friends crowd round the dying person 
directly they think there is no chance of 
recovery, saving. " Ah, yes, hell die," com¬ 
menting on the phases that strike them as 
most hopeless. The pour sick person, wiitJ heats 
all and sees the burial clothes, may not even 
die in bed, but is often carried ontsktu the 
door, in order that the hatise may not be 
haunted by the spirit^ which might ding 
about the bod or room. Sometimes, ii\ a 
lew inalajices, the ^idk pc^rSon Ls laid out 
in the street for the last gasp, and xvhen 
not unconscious, sick I’K.-opIc are generally 
terrified fay evil spirits^ Beb^re the body 
is taken aw^ay a least is spread lor the 
spirits. When the body ts laid in the coffin 
and sealed up it b the wailing time, and is 


1 ^,*^ 


[U. c?. 


\ PAVILTOS. 


T3^*- ikwh-llJEiin coniDhniinA :pDpei dIm A|um In ihv 

iuBDral pTwr^MhBn ITitre i» *K* ihvUU'H A LmhUt h-HS 

iAKflbl-i^ni tLcaaeiBi and iB-nti #1 thrf iie4ciiHMl. 
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Ciillikl thi? ^maU lunrraJ. Tlie wailing ^houJd be as loud as possible^ and is mostly done by 
people paid to w‘ail. 

Chile tncn are generally burled in ^mall box dike Coffin s^ although in extreme cases among people 
of the poorest classes they are simply roIliKi in straw mats and laid out in the fields on the gmves 
of grown■'Ups^ A baby that has no teeth is not able to eat+ and therefore cannot be treated as a 
fM?f¥on, say tlie Chinese. So charitabre people provide '' baby towers/* in wbicJi the little babies 
may be laid fttr burial. Baby towers have two openings, one for boys and onr for gtrls^ that they 
may thus be buried quite decently and with dignity, Wifalthy families have a burial-place for 
ehildrcti at the edge of ihv family graveyard, for a child must not be buried with grown people, 

fiirls and xvomcti ari* burietl in men's shoc^, in the tio|>G that they may become men in 
the next world ; as Tcrtullian taught would be the case with good women. 



A FUNERAL SCENE 

WUlcl* ihr lUw A m.n ii n**,f «r mmd fHeie Im m 

P7acEii4k<Mi. VMrtti IB ImtlK ■ciroi'ilifii to tUw ihv dcccuEa. T»l* moaoiiiiir li hroktrt, «^rT fwi*< J,|»d tht# far tH* 

MUAtl «l lh< bfiBiLni ol iMTi 

The choke of 3 grave is a matter of the greatest imiwirtanoe, about which men who are leametl 
in Feng Shai tWiml anti Water), which some people caJJ the religion ol China, are consulted, and a 
grand coffin has often for y-ars beforehand been the ornament of tlic principal nwm in a iRandarin's 
Imiise and may still be after death till a suitalde burial place is found. 

Looking for a child's soul is, hnwe^'cr. one of the mijst pathetic custoins in China. A mother 
-the Chinese say a mother's I'oice reaches iliousancls and Uionsands of ti (a ti is ont-tiiird 
of an English mile)^takes a lantern in one hand and a garment of the child's in the other, 
4md goes out to seek where tlu- child may have droppeil its soul. She moves the lantern 
all round and up and down at the same time calling the child ; ‘ Come home 1 Come home! " 
and another woman answers, " 1 am coming." The tones in which they call sound unutterably 
sad among the nce-fields m the gloaming. At last the soul is suppo^d to come and follow 
tliciK lioiJie^ 








A FUNERAL PROCESSION 


Thv UliLiirhllftHi sJioHi ■ hvft^ with ■ pHipFf In i:b4t^ «n4 ft 'V'lth H* (nTlkPt^^ll »Lr dvp^rtrd 

ta «iep Into tahen kc Jabdj da ik^ oekfr *iik lli«^ S»r»- T^* iHaiilprtian* nH lS»t: k»niiej» on llw tmt loi-lh kk il||niM«4. mn4 

tkm« in rbr cfi^rrr of ibw klluilrAlifin k|iii ■* brin* ^ befttliiilMt"" and " ri^klfaui " 
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[n very ancient dajinj 
living sacrifictBS were 
oUert^ at funcnils, and, 
indeed, in the case of 
funerals, this 
custom seem.? to have 
been continued up to 
the fourteenth century; 
but with regard lo other 
people, stone images of 
wives, servants, horses 
and camels soon re¬ 
placed fiWng beings, as 
may be seen at the 
,Ming Emperors* tombs 
at Nanking and Peking, 
These stone images have 
in the course of centuries 
been replaced by paper 
figures—^ horses, houses 
(see illustration on ptige 
35Qb The paper housed 
used for this pur^^cse iu 
some paris of China iire 
most dainty and heauti- 
ful representations of 
Chintz houses, Un one 
ilay in the year it is 
the custom to go out 
to the family gtitves^aiid 
bum paper money tJiere 
to supply the wants of 
the dead, at the same time offtarini^ them a nice dinner, of which in the end the living 
family partakes. 

All through China nne of its archilcctural feature^ is memoriaL arch?^ ercctHt to the mcmoi v of 
chaste widows and uncomiptible ofhcials. To judge by the numl>er qf them in siime parts/one 
w'ould think ver>* highly uf the population, Althuugh built of stone, tlie grain of vvwil is dinnlated. 
and the arch Garbed so tmely that it is often dimcnlt to reafi^ it is stone. In order to obtahi leave 
to erecl a new arch a sum of money has to piiil in the Gxivernment. This is a \ray of increasing 
the revenue that denes not burden the pevurer and bumble people. 

Slavery is another blot tn Chinese life from our point of view'. But in all countries there have 
been slavts or serfs and it is difficult to decide wdiat is tlipj c^sactly right pirriod for doing awav 
With the practice. To abolisli slavery altogether noiv would probably lead to more killing of girl 
babies. Chmest^ iadit^ say that shtVi 2 S oivtied by ivealthy families often End their lot happy cno4h 
cspeci^ly where rfivre arc daughters in the family. As a rule, each daughter has at least two slaw 
girb of about her own age to waji upon her. These slave girls bt^ome her regular companions, 
sludpng with her if she studies, taught lo embroiikr. etc,, and as a rule they follow the girl, when 
siie marries, as part of her bridal dower, if at tractive, the $lave girl then often gets cliosen as her 
new master's concubine, and thus liecomes her mlstresii* companion through life. If not chosen 
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a concubincp sJic is ycncmUy majrii^d from twenty^one to twenty-fom years i>f age to some 
respectable tradesman or haodirra-hsm™, if not to one of tJie inasier's slaves employ imI upon his 
estates. And there is one peculiarity about this, that while the daughter of the house must mam^ 
anyone tokl od for her* a slave woman, at all events in Canton, can object, and lier consent must 
first be t>l>tainec] to any marriage propcjscd for her. 

In the eye* of the law a man h ajjowed to tnke merely one wife, but c^istom permits him to lake 
a concubine if his wife Is barren and tlmm is no other metluxJ to perpetuate the family. But a 
concubine is a luxury, and tfiose wiio arc not well off prefer to adopt children for the piuposOp usually 
from the same clan, of the same surname, 

TJje Chinese an? a very ceremonious pefiplc* exclningiiig presents three times a year, so that 
people with many friends requite to make i:arcful entries of gifts received and the giverSp 
lest they should not make a 
suitable return- Men dine 
aIonL% blit the lady of ihe 
house ivill often find it con¬ 
venient to have a dinner-party 
of her lady friends at the 
same time in an inner roonr 
The two sexes are suppt^setl 
never to meet sociallyn so 
much so that there is no 
so far for men and 
This, however, is 
to be recti fietli and 
for the last two years ladicTS 
and princesses in Peking 
have adoptfHl the X^’estem 
fashion of giving Al Home'’ 
parties, in which the two 
sexes intermingle. Tea is 
ajw'ays offered at every' visitj 
and the signal for going 
away at a ceremowinus call 
is given by lilting the cup of 
tea to the lips. After a ladies' 
dinner ji is usual to thank 
the hostess for having taken 
so mudi trouble—sljown so 
much heart, And in ( hina 
the eliquctte is to &hmt w hai 
trouble you take. Thu^. in 
some places, a lady will -ieiid 
in servants to w'ash or swwp 
the floor on the guests* arrival 
ofp rather, to make believe 
to do it, and will often come 
in fastening her dress, even 
although she may not have 
changed 
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Evei^TAherc tips, or Cumskaws, are exi>ected in CJiina, as Ln every other country. Even 
the chair coolies who carry your frienils to yom dinner must receive presents as well as a 
dinner. The guests, nf course, bring presents to the hostess. 

Of all the peoples of the world the Cliincsc probabiy most resemble the English^ And if 
people will start by thmtdng the Chinese very like liiemselves, they will much sooner arrive 
at the truth about this great people than if they start the other way, and begin by con¬ 
sidering Uic differences. 

MOXCOLIA. BY MIX-CHiex T, Z. TVAU 

Tr fe a sad thought that the race which was, seven or eight centuries ago^ so mighty as to 
conquer Asia and overran the eastern hall of Europe is now so decadent as to be on the 



CHINESE HAIRDRESSINC. 
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road to extinction. The Mongols have deteriorated since the daj^ of Genghb Khan, and 
to-day nothing remams to attest their former greatness save the reputation of their unsur¬ 
passable horsemanship. There is* howevciTp just a faint spark of the old fire left in them: 
lor they believe tfiat there will be born another Khan like Genghis to lead them once mure 
to victory, while a certain section asserts that he never died, but merely disappeared, and 
will come back to hts people. 

Centuries of inactivity and consequent retrogression have deprived the Mongols of much 
of their traditional virility. They still cling to their nomadic mode of life and Jive in tents, 
though in a few dtics as in Urga, the capital, and the handful of trading centres, the 
tnhabitants have adopted a semi-tirban existence. Cattle raising forms their priucijiai industry 
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anti the transport of gaxls betwit-n Cliina I’ropi'r and Russia thcii' chief o«rupalion, although 
those who Lnliabit Inner Mongolia have come under Chmesc influence and taken to agriculture. 

Cleanliness is a matter of indifference to them, and the same but serves ail necesan,' pur¬ 

poses: bctlroom. kitchen, dining-roonv visitors' room, etc.^ all combined. 

Tlie attire of both sexes is fairly similar. The outer garment of each is a roomy coat 

reaching to the ground, with sleeves so ample that the arms could easily be withdrawn 

_ or Blri'tGbi.'d out again : ^ 

much so that the c<mltl 

dross and undress within its 
privacy. ’ "Die fair sex no 

girdlf: hence, the common word 
for woman heltless." Thv 

fur hat of tx?th Is turned up at 
the briiUr its conicaJ cro^vn all 
covercil with silk and saumuun 11*^1 
with a glass bcdl or hiiltoriH 
except that In the case of a 
lady she has an arUlitionaJ tasseJ 
or two dej>enduTg from thu hack. 
A lady's sleeves, generally of a 
different colour from her frock, 
are shaped like donga Led bal¬ 
loons and piickertHl, tapering 
downwuriis from the dbovA-s (s<!C 
l1 lustration on page 365). Both 
wear feU IkkjLs. 

The Lama shave:^ liis enlire 
head, hut the layman merel}^ 
sliaves a piiti of it Oitd wears 
a queue, though this is stiorl aiul 
uegleeU'tU A w^onian's head-dress 
is truly wontlerlul and cumiIkt- 
some. The hair b done up into 
two braids round the skies of 
the countenance ljy means of 
omamenls which trail down as 
far as the ivaisl ; then come 
more decorations from the car- 
bbes downivarrLs. and finally 
chains of Coloured bemads from 
the tempk-s downwards (s«c 
tration «ii page 363), The ornaments arc of silver and coral, so that even on tlie head of one 
uf the poorer classes the jew'ds would represent i^ometJiing like {30 or £40 1 All the savings of the 
family are set aside iq provide a wife with ihe orlliodox finery^ and a girl is not a woman until her 
hair is dressed d fu mod£. 

The Mongols are fervTntly religiouit. In every' yuri, or hut, there h an altar cousecratvd to 
the worship of one or more of the Lamaistic deities: streamei^ (** prayer^Rags ") sus|>vfidixl from 
poles of the palisade surrounding the huts convey their petitions to Budilha ; and almcsst every 
other man, at least one son in a family, is a T^ima priest. The prayer-wdicel and the prayer* 
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bcj[iiti art cvurj'where in eii'idenciT. The lormer is of two 
kinds; the first is found within enck>sttres or about the 
ttmple doorway, htiiig an upright frame th^e or feet 
high, Vi ill] a notating cylindrical drum in the middle which 
revolves as the spokes are pLishtxh Uie drum being inscribed 
wjUi prayers; the seconLl is carrictl in the hand, being 
a cylindrical dnim hearing sacred inniiriptions stuck on a 
handle^ with a knob at the top to secure it in its place, 
and measures altogether twelve to eighteen Enches long. 

The Jar ter is simply a piece of bo^rd on tvhich the sup- 
pi icon t prostrates Jdmscdf* his lace touching the ground. As 
he turns tiie ^vheel or falls flat on the boardp or ground 
for want ol .1 board, hi* ejaculates solemnly: Om mxi-ni 

pad^me trum Glor>' to Padma-Paiii (llio Lotus- 

bearcT)- 

Sii|>cr&tiTifin h j.H'cyEiariy lih:, since LEiinabni is nothing 
l>etlvr than a deh;i.stid form of Hllddhism^. which was in¬ 
troduced from Tiliet in the iKiginning of the seventeenth 
centurv'n A Mongol thinks his disease can be cured by 

prayers said for Jiun by the Lamas in cunsideration of 
his prt^niling vahEahie gilts lo their miuiastery* or that it 
will djsrtpiK-ar after a pilgrimage of a few' hundred mites 
Lo some sacrcd spot. If he ails at idl he says it is the 

fault of the star 24 and constellations, or because^ when a hov. 
lie had cut fuel on the Inllside, wdiicli nu^ns unlawfully 
appropriating the possessions of the spiritual lord of the district; whereas n Lama who had 
been bitten by a dog actually attempted to heal the wound by stopping it wdtJj fur from tfie 

auimal's hide, apparently relying upon the chariu of a hair from the dog that bit him." 

Marriages artr arrangE'd by tin; parcnlSn and betrothals take place early in childhcxxl. 

The dowr\' of the girJ is 
reckoned in live stuckn that of 
a tveJTtO’do fanner's daughter 
being actually nine hundred 
shcep^ one hundred and fifty 
oxerig three hunilreii horses and 
one hnudrerl camels. On the 
wedding day the bridegroom 
goes tu Ills fatlier-indaw*s house 
to offer Kicrifices anil rentier 
rt'Speets, and remains there for 
the night. The next morning 

he escorts his bride. veileEh to 
his ywrf, in front of tvlucli 
his parent rv and guilts are 
ready to felicitate him and 
his wife with wine and iKiiled 
tnutton. In his hut a Lama 

chants incantaliuus jtiul then 
sprinkjvs holy water u|>oii them. 
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Next the bridit] pair go ovar to the grcKJiii's parentf^' hut and tentl^rr offering at the 
family fireplace by throwing in butter. The bride asks for iincl receives the benediclion of 
the Lama, and finally piks^ obeisances to her In^bands parents* after which ensue reloicings 
and festivities, 

\Mien a child is bom a f^ama b refiuisitinned to recite prayers, and at the close of the 
ceremony the latter sprinkler holy water upon the mother. 

When a person dies the date of his interment is decided by a Lama, according to the 

date of tfic deceased's hi 
He is wrapped up in 
coat and carriwl to 
away from the city or village, 
and there exposed on the 
ground (sometimes depoHited 
in an open box) to the 
mercies of the elements imd 
dogs, with nought but a 
prayer-dag" to proteci him. 
If the canities, as ihey^ in¬ 
variably do, make (jnick work 
af the meal, it is construed 
as a good omen (see illn-stniL- 
tioti on page 3 ^ 5 ). The ridier 
cla55<s, howevefj, adopt the less 
revolting method of ctinnating 
thoir dead. 

The Mongols ane ho^&pitahle* 
but beware that you do noi 
contract any illness in their 
homes. They salute each other 
in a becoming way: one man 
puts out his amis ami then 
the other does likewise, but 
places them beneath those of 
his eompaniun,. Before yfiu 
enter a tent you should Uc 
lip your horse some distance 
in front of it* and leave 
your sticks and whip out¬ 
side, because the}" sayt" 
Sticfe and whips am good 
for ferocious dogs i If vom bring them in, you would be treating us like dogs also.'' Every¬ 
body squats on tbi; floor, so you do Ukewiso* but on the left abt>ut half-way Ijelween 
the entrance and the Kick of the tent, unless you are requested to move ''higher 
Lf., more to the back. You may or may not take off your lial ; if you do, leave h 
between you aud the back of the tent, or on a chest, but never in the direction of tlu- 
diDor, If you cannot sit crt>s»-1eggotl, stretch wur legs loAvards the door* Vou pass round 
vour snuff-box to ilie host ami iniuati^. and then they ofler you theirs. And drink in 
real earnest, because it U not mere formality, the tea handi^l to you. and yon can have any 
number of helpings," 
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CHAl^TEH xn 

FORMOSA, % X'L 1 /£:>S‘ 11 '. PAVIltSOS\ FJiM,S. 



Th^he an^ in Form£>sa eight tritnts differing ^mewhat in ih^^ir riistoms; they occupy over one- 
half of thi? island, anti are amarkablc for their succe?^ in muintaitung tbeir indeptiideiicc against 

die J apancse, who have lieen pcrslsterit in 
their efforts to subjugate tJioiri. Tiiis is 
almost entirely due to tJie deu!^ jungle 
which gives aJmcKt perfect protection to a 
people who, through constant practice, can 
eJimb the cliffs, crawl through tlic almost 
impenetrable uuderbrasli, and dodge from 
rock to ruck oJmost with the skill of a 
monkey. 

The Formosan savages are of short 
stature, jvllow brown in colour, possess 
straight, black hair, and bear strong re- 
sembliuice in many respects to the iialayans. 
Their villages consist oi perhaps only half 
a do£cn frail structures which arc of little 
value and easily rebuilt. There are no 
powerltU tribal chiefs, and the head-liunter^ 
live their lives quite indcptmdent of dicir 
neighbours. 

The Ataj^ are. of all the savaged in 
the islandp the most active and aggre^ive 
In head-hunting, and consider it just [liable, 
in fact obligatory, in die following cases h 
T o be assured of a year of abundance 
the heads of freshly-kilfed tinman beings 
must Ih‘ offi^fed up to their ancestors. 

To qualify fcrr entrance into the councils 
as a recogniKcd adult. 

To gain a viife or obtain rank and in- 
lluL-nce. 

To gain for the individual and his 
family, and even for the tribe. frtuHlom 
from pestilence. 

To bt- considered victor in a dispute nr 
to recover nne's ^landing after having 
cnmmitttd scmie offence againsl ones 
fellows. Thus, when twu> savages c|iiajTcl 
and cannot arrive at a settlement, fjoth 
parties disappear; and the first to rcLuru 
with £t head «htains a settfemeiit of the 
A HEAi>^Hu.‘^iTEt^- __ djspute lu Jits fevour. 
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t lit rc*l Igion ol the AtiiyaJs, Fturt her- 
mrirt\ ai:e<^rdjiig ta the moral 
dard of tile people, il h po^itiveEj' 
obligatory an e^^ery male adnltp 
iinli.=iss such iacltvicinal prepared 

to incur the \\Mtvd and probably 
the host i lily of his comrades. 
HcMcbUimting is a dangerous occii- 
pvafioe^, and the .Vlayal frequently 
meets liis death. The event of a 
brave returning nntiarmed. arid 
Iwnriiig the l^lich-pri3^ed head ol 
his victim is an occasion for a irreat 
rejoicings during which dancing and 
drttikiiig wine are freely iiuiulg-iiLl in. 

Evei^' village jx-isses^'s a small, 
narrow plat fo mi supportf-d on 
wtKH.len or bamboo poles soma 
three or four feet high. It is out 
ill the cipen aitK and on it are 
placf^d the heafls obtained by the 
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braves of the village (see illustration 
on this page). This repository ts 
under the cliarge of the village 
chiefp and the heads are never 
removed. Some villages posftcs$ 
several hundred beads, and even 
the smallest liabitatinn a.s a rule 
owns at least Xin. 

The sexes ap|x^ar to ioin in 
marriage on terms of iX|uafily\ 
There is Init one restriction—the 
nuin must have I wen duly rccog- 
nis^ed by the trilx' as an adult. 
This means that the applicant must 
have attended the grand meeting 
ot the braver, which with tlie 
.Ata^-als is limited to thos*? wlm 
have killed an outsider aiifl brought 
forward the head of the victim. 
Tlie east Atayals possess in their 
most pi»piiluii.s district a hut 


elevated on piles some twenty feet above the ground. A newly marrieil cuttple occupy this 
habitation five niglits fultowing the marriage- 

Whh many uf the irtlics a speeial building is jiro\idcd wlicrc the unmarried males reside until 
they are entitled to marry. These liuildingji are intentirinally built to provide little rarnhirt : cold 
and lain-ladejj winds fuid easy access, and the young men thus Ijecuinc hardened and inured ti> the 
rough life of waniors. They are not ixrmiTlCMj to enter a lioiist- where women live, nor Wen 
allowed to possess any article which once befoiigcd to or was inleiuUtl for a woman. 

With the Tsali.SiUi group the confient ol tlir pareiiLs on both sides must be obtaiiUKh and the 
preliminary arrangcmeiiis must Ih" l oalidL'il lo a middkmiaji. After tln^ arrangements are con* 
chidi^d, a month must elapse in order to give either party a chance to change his nr her mind ; 
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then on the appointed day the suitor visits the house of lib intendeil and a simple ceremony sanctions 
the right of the couple to live together. The tvnman romauis with her mother until a child is born ; 
then she removes to the liume of her husband, and tlic marriage is considered cfimpkie. SlioiiJil she 
he without issue, hnwever* her suitor to call and all famiharitv' hetiiveeii the couple comes to 

an end. Both parties arc in such a case ftee to seek a mate elsewhere* 
llie ceremony with some of the tribes includes a pretence of capture. 

Accompanied bv his frienti-v, the bridegroom goes to the bride's house, and. in the face of pretcEidofl 
opposition, sekes and carries lier off to his home, A few daj^ later a feast is given to all tlic rela- 
tives and friends of the couple and the ceremony is considered complete. In some cases a sham 

fight occurs between the relatives id the bride 
and bridegroom, and ^be drawing of blood is 
considered of gew^d omen. 

In the case of the Paiwan group Mu- yoin'ig 
brave gf>es to the house of his beloved with fueli 
and Walter,, wliicli he places l>efore tiie door. 
If the damsel puts them to tliis act siguiJics 
her acceptance. The young liusbatid then 
takes lip his residence among the wsfc*^s family 
iinril he is able to supply a home of his own. 
.Vmong the Ptiytitna tribe the husband remains 
permanently with his w'ifc^s [xopIcK and his ow'ii 
family renounce all further claim to him. As a 
son he partakes of what the tiou&e offers, hut 
possesses no authority over the family- Jior is 
the house or property Ids, until the di^alli of lik 
wife's parents, when he bccomcss a partner with 
his wife in the possession of the proptTty. \Mth 
the .Ami savages rite young man offers to his 
intended a ceremonial gift consisting of fuel 
from the Meila japonica Inee. He ^ntiiU four 
btindles on the first day, and one (bundle each 
day thereafter, until titenumk^ reaches twenty. 
With becoming modesty the object of liis alfec- 
tiofts is expected to pay no attention to the gifts 
for the tinst days* but if she wislies to accept 
his attentions she must accept the fuel before completion of the last day. It is cnstomaiy 
for lw>"s of ten years old to canimence planting these trees, and on attaining a growth of five or six 
feet they are conisidercul of suitable fur a betrothal gift. 

Tlie Fonnemn savages are great believers in speUs and cliarms. Disease is almost uiiiverbally 
attributed to the anger of the evil spirits. Nearly every' Atayal village contains scjine old womiLn 
who IS expected to possess the power to drive them out. Squatting down ficar the sick j>ersi?nK 
slu‘ holds between her knees a bamboo tube w'hich is so placed as to project a lew inches in front 
of her* On tlie end of this she balances a sacred charm, consisting of a smalL pierctxl stone. She 
waves her hand above it, imploring the spirits to withdraw their evil spell. If the stone falls =iic 
considers her efforts as unavailing: but if the stone remains balanced jor a moment or this 
Udieverl to be a favourable answer and indicates that the patient should recover. 

With the north Amis paiiLS are attributed to an offending substance in the flesh. .\ sorcerer 
is engaged, who sucks vigorously at the flesh of the painful part and then suddenly produce* various 
articles from hh mouth which he pretends were obtained from the bc?dy of the patient. The removal 
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qJ these* il; h believed, will make Re¬ 
covery possible. 

With the west Alayals* when a man 
dies new clothes an? placet! on the 
corpse, and it is furtlier wrnpped in 
deerskin, or in the absence of this, 
a lat^ cloth. The grave is dug 
under tJie sleeptng-room of the home 
last occupied by the deceased, and 
the body is buried there* Mourning 
is Cuntinuefi by the family for from 
ten to thirty duy^. ^vheti I he house is 
deserted for ever, it becoming in reality 
a tumb for tJie dead. 

With the Tsou savages the grave 
is diig near the entrance of the iiouse* 
and. if same can Tfe obtained, a stone 
of sirSicient size to protect the iHjdy 
is plactKl above it. On this earth is 
j>acked solidly* and when the surface 
IS reached it b smoothed over so as 
to resemble the ground above it, 
Tliere b nothing left to indicate* the 
bund, and the plot of grotmd b put to 
onlinary nsc-s. 

After die rice and millet has been 
barvi^led* and after seeding^ it is the 
custom with most of the Formosan 
savages to select a day diinng the 
period of tli* full moon to worship 
their ancestors. The first b to express 
gratitude to their ancestors for a 
bountiful harvist: the second* to Ijc- 
seech a ^xintimiande tif favour* 

Every family iaJeva ca^kes made from the rice and milkt they hat^c har^'eslcd into the jungle 
during the dsirkntss of night and siispends thetn. wrapped in leaved, frciin the branches of the trees* 
The spirits of their ancestors are expected lo partake of ttre^ offering^. The flay following, the 
inhabitants of each village tiicvt togethern and mirth and gaiety prevaih At such events the young 
women frequently present dances not unlike the Hawaiian Hula-Hula- Music is provided hy jciA' ^ 
liarps made of bamboo. 

A trr^ nt*ar tin: entnince to a village, iLSually selected on account of its large size, riH^eives special 
homage from the various tribes of the Tsoii group. It is thtnight sliat the spirits of their ana^sto^^ 
live in these tiws. Before sowing and after harvx^st tJii- savages assemble under the tree to sprinkle 
wine on the ground and engage in ancestral worship. 

A variety" of iht^ orchidi which the savages grow' at the foot of Lho tree and near the 
bat'helors' dormitort * b considered saert'd. It b a serious offence to cut down or injure this 
plant in any way* 

With the Tsaliseii group the ri^Ugious ritis known as Parisin ” are in full force. The ciTemony 
consists in arranging certatti nrticU^. such as dishes, food* and drink, in a certain (omri. murnbliug 
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over tlieiii certain incaiitiitian^ wJuch it b Kctie^'ed vrill bring ciown tbe spirits of their ancestoni, 
who remain present during the ceremony^ 

The Paiwan group believe that the spirits of their ancestors are I'nshrinixl in swonis I tarn led 
down to them by tlieir parents. (>nre in five rears, on a sacred tjay, thty join in contests which 
consist of endeavouring to catch on the point of a batnlxio lance a bundle of woofl-t^ark 
shaped to resemble a human head. The one who succeeds in impaling it is considered the 
victor. Originally a human head was usefl, and this, at tile conclusion of the game, was 
offered up to the spirits. 

With the Pnyumas on the annual festival day a monkey is eapturctl and tiwl upon a tree in 
front of the l>oi,"S* donaitory. It is fhert' kilted with mrou-s The chief then throws wine three 
times upwards and three times to the ground. .4ccotding lo Puyuina traditions a huttian Ijeing 
was thus sacrificed each year. They c.Kphiin with regret that in their prest^nt weakened condition 
tlie tribe are obliged to sabstitute a monkey. 

The i^uyumas account for their origin follow's :— 

In very' ancient days there existed a large stone at the foot of Mount .Vravanai (soiithcni 
extremity of Pinan plain). On an eventful day, this stone hairst and gave birth to a man and a 
woman c;dJed Unai and Tanvul respectively. The tvvo niarched northward as far as Clilpun KLver, 
where they settled : of the union were Uym three hoys and three girls, whose di‘S4xmdanis liecatnc 
the iincestors of the different tribes of the present Puyiima group. There ivere then eight suns in 
heaven, anti the heal from them was so excessri^ly ?itrong tliat people suffered greatly from it- 'tbe 
first son of Unai. called Saieaheo, made a ladder of grass, ascended to heaven, and battling with 
the suns destroyerl six of them, k-aving two—lhe present ^un and mrjon. 
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CHAPTEK XUl 


KOBi'^A, Bff AA'QUS HAMtlTOy 



Korea is a land of exceptional beauty, and tlie namis given to the mountains and rivers of the 
country by the inhabiinnts themselves reflect at once their simplicity atid superstition. 

In iwpular belief, mountains in Korea are usually associated with dragons. Evcij’ village oflers 

sacrifices Uy the tiioim^airi" 
spirits. Shrines jure erected by 
I the way^dde and id the mouTi- 
tain passes* tliat tnivellm may 
tender iheir offerings to thfi 
spirits and secure tfidr gixitl- 

will. The Koreans believe also 
that the mountaiiis in some 
way esert a benign and pro- 
tecthig inrtuence, and give 
iliem names such as Peak of 
Continuuiis Virtue^ Peak of 
the Thousand Buddliius^ Last¬ 
ing P<fiice, Sword JIcMintaini 
Heaven Keacliing Pftak, ^nd 
Cloud Toucher. The capital of 

Korea p^issesscs it? guardiaii- 
TTtountain^ Every town relies 
up<m some preserving power 
to maintain its existence. 
(Iraves, loo^ must have thdr 
ciustodian peaks, or tlie family 
will not pros|H^r, and the im¬ 
pression prevails that pe<ipl^ 

are lH>m in accordance witJi 
the con fi>rma lion of the hilb 
upon which the tom Its of thewr 
ancestors are dtualed. 

fake motuilain rangt^s, lakes 
and pools, rivers sind streams 
arc the at>ades of presiding 

shades, bencn'olent or per^ 

nictou-s. In laktri thiTC aru draguns and lesser monsters, Tn mountain pools, however, no wraith 
exists unless someone is in the waters of the pool. Wlien tliis fatality occurs, the figure 

of the dead haunts the pool until rdeascil by the ghost of the next person to meet with this 
misfortune. .\ll these apparitions may be prupitiated with sacrifices and prayers. 

Despite the intrtMluction of certain reforms, there is still much of the old world about Seoul; 

many relics of the Hermit King<)om. Women are still most cartdully reduded. The custom which 

allows those of the upper classes to take outdoor exercise only at night Is observed, lliougii men 
are no longer excluded from the streets at such hours. The spectacle of these white spectres of 
the night flitting from point to point, their footsteps lighted by the rays of the lantern which 
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WEDDINGl calces 


Tk# r™t. wimlmly ^1 BuJ ifrtrlinrtt*. E« lli* pjrnc]p«i It ii Brrs*»«d W 

ibe iiJ tke hcldr *11 *-i^d hitvlled 


their girl-slaves carri' lurfore tlicni. h as rL-markahk as the appearance of Seoul by daylight, with 
its moving masses all garaientetl in white. 

The costume of the wT>incn b. in some ^csp^^ets, pi'cnli.Tir to the capital. Tiie upper garment 
consists of an apology for a jkhiuvl* jacket in white or t ream material, which may be of silk lawn. 
bwTi or calico, A fi'W inches below this begins a white petticoat, baggy as a sail, lowhing the 
ground upon all sides, and attached to a broad band. Between the two there is nothing cscepl 
the bare skin, the breasts bring fully exposed. At all titiies they wear the changot, a thin, grwm 
silk cloak, almost peculiar to the capital and tmsi by the women to veil their faces in passing 
throng!i tjie public streets, l^poti the sight of man, they clutch it beneath the eyes The neck of 
the garment is pulli-d over the liead of iLc wearer, and the long, wide sleevre fall from her Ciirs. 
When eraployctl comirtly only c»ie eye, a suggestion of the cheek and a gltm^KSe of the tempk and 
forehead are rovealed, 

Tlie social barriirrs whicJi divide everywhere tin; three classi-s are well definc^d, Tliu yang-ban, 
or noble, t-s, of course, the ruling class, Tli« iipper-class woman lives rather like a woman in a 
senana : from tbt* age of twelve she is visible only to the people of her houscliold and to her 
immediate relatives. Sliv is raairiwi young, and thenoefortb her accjuaintaDC^'s among men arc 
restricted solely to within the fifth degnv uf cousin-ship. She may ^■is^t her (riencU, being usually 
carried by four bearers in a screejied chair (see illustration on page jyjth She seldom walks, but 
should site do !», her face is invariably veiled in the folds of a chang-ot, J-'evv restrictions are 
imposeil upon the women of iJie middle class as to their appearance iti the streets, nor are they so 
closely secluded in the house us their aristocratic sisters; their faces are, liowever, veiled. Tlie 
chang-ot is by no means so complete a medium of concealment as the veil of Turkey, Moreover. 
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\t is oixtn cast aside in olU age. The daDcmg-girU, slaves, nuns, and all included in the lowest 
daas, are forbidden to wear the diang-ot. Wortien doctors, ioo, dispensie it, though only 
wotneo ol the highest birth are allowed to practise roedjcIn& 

In a general w'ay, the chief occupation of the Korean woman is motherhood. Mach scandal 
arises^ if a girl attains her twentieth year without ha™]g married. Under the Korean taw\ no wife 
can obtain a legal dissolution of her iiianiage. The privilege of divorce rests witJi the man: among 
the upper classes it is uncomuiori- The wife, howeverp may leave her husband and accept the 
protection of some relative, when, unless th^ Jmsband can disprove her charges, he has no redress, 
^iiould the Wile lail to esiablisli her case against her husbands the cost of the mairiage ceremony^ 
a large sum usually, is re funded by her relatives. A Tuan may divorce lus wife—retaining the 
ciistody ot the ciiiidren in every case—u|wn statutory' gruimds, and upon the following a<ldltionai 
cotiots- indolence, neglect of the prescribed sacriltces^ theft, and shrewishness. TheTE is no appeal 
against the duirges of tlu- husband for womeii of die up|HT claisses^ dtimestic disturbances btiing 
CDnsiderod entirely reprehensible. Mucli greater latitude prevails among the lower orders, ifregular 
unions of a most benign elasticity being prefernhl Concubinage is a rccoguizcKl institution, and 
one in wLuch tlie lower, its well as (lit higher, classes indulge, fn respect of marriage, however, 
the wife is expexitcil to supple- ' 

invnt Tlie lonune ol her 
husband and to contribute to 
tlio hnances til the household. 

Ll is itriprossibk% none I he 
less, not to aduiiie the activity 
and energy of the Korean 
vvoman. Despite the contempt 
with which she b treated* she 
b the great economic factor 
in Ehe^ Jiousehold and in the 
hie of the nation. Force ol 
circmnsLatice has made her the 
beast ol burden, ^he works 
that her supenor lord anfl 
master may dvvt:ll in idleness, 
comparative luxury, and jjeace. 

In spite <il the depressing ausi 
baneful effects of this absurd 
dogma of hiferiurity', and m 
coutrodtetion uf Lcnturies of 
tlieory and philosopJiy* her 
diligent integrity b more evi¬ 
dent u:i the national life than 
her husband's ifidustrj^ tbhe 
h exceptionally aclive, vigor¬ 
ous in diaracter* rt.^iirceful ia 
emergency* supers! i t ions, per¬ 
severing, indomitable^ cour^gf^ 

OILS and devoted. Among the a koreaM KOBCE nrDiNt;. 

middle and lutver clasps she it J* drre**lorj Icr lii® o# nt^hh I4 «y«lk * c*llp Hr ll 

4K * eusk-m iif*3rd chijf ndc* &Ttct6c4 Sr hi* Timbtf|i|*-«iffiir *niJ 

IS the tailor and the laundress wh* hid xh* korif. Thw iL[£«r •ai# * fnnh ladint him IcTiiEct pcrehld 

of the nation* she does tlie 

av 
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me innuences oi i. 
fern and the nuiiiy 


work of a man in the household and of a beaf^t in the fields: she cooks and sews; she w ashes 
and irons ; she otsatibes and canies on a business, or tills and etdtivates a farm. In the lace o( 
1 in those times ol trial and distress in which her liege and lazy lord utterly 
ana nopeiessiy collapses, it h -she who holds the wretched, ramshackle home together. 

The forms of religion which prevail in Korea to-day arc Buddhism, Confucianism and Shaman¬ 
ism. Statements of ancient Chinese and Japanese wTilccs, and the early Jesuit missionaries, tend 
to prove that the worship of spiriLs and demons has been the basis of national belief since the 

earliest times. The god of 
the hill is even now the 
most popular deity, Wor- 
sliip of the spirits of heaven 
and earth, ai the Invisible 
powers of the air, of nature, 
of the morning star, of tlie 
guardian gtiiiii of the hills 
and rivers and of the soil 
and grain, has tiecn so bug 
actised lliat. in spite of 
of Conluciati- 
turies 

III i^iiildlii^in luis 

existed in the 1anil„ the 
actual worship of I he great 
iTifiSS of tlie |Kfuplc has 
undergone little matcritJ 
alLiTi'iLbn. However wide- 
hpruail this leaning nl the 
lower classes, towards <le- 
monolatry may he. the 
philosophy of Confucius ha.s 
been from Hie iiflii^'nlli 
V the official and 
inslibnable cult in Koiea- 
Confucianism now over¬ 
spreads the whole peninsula, 
i-rom the fourth to the four¬ 
teenth cenlury, when the 
religion of the linlightetiittl 
One prevailed, it w'as 
&tudi(^d and practised only 

' "d classes. Buddhism predominated throughout the soiithcm half of the peninsuln. 
iuiu vtt*j j^.*rtjalJy Iravcned the northern divisioii of the empire, where it was unable to combat the 
teachings of Confucius, Throughout its development^ however, Buddhism hajs exercised a potent 
inSuence in Korean affairs, tvhich oootinuetl until the close of the last dyTta5rty„ ■During its pristine 
supremacy it became the strongest and most lonnidable factor in the ediicaiion of the country. 
Great respect is stUl shown to the tenets of Buddhism in Korea, and new monasteries and temples 
are in process of €oostrtiction+ All things considered, Buddhifm has left such a mark upon the 
history' of the'little kingdom that, although the purely ethical character of the teacliings of Confucius 
be acknowledged, Korea must be classed among the Buddhist countries of the earth. 
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THE JAPANESE BOW. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

JAPAX, litj VEl OEAKi 

iNTKOnUCTOflV 

That the Jitpaticsc natiaii is composed of even more races than the English is proved not only by 
the liLfSe numbers of Korean, Manchurian, Chinese and Ainu words in the Japanese language, 
hut also by the several dbtinct tjpes to be found among the Japxine^. Of the^, the two known 
as the patrician and the plebeian are the most conspicuous. The delicate oval face of the aristocrat 
□r Aipngoloid, with its aquillDe nose, oblique eyes, high-arched eyebrows, bueblike mouth, crcaiu- 
coloured skin anil slender frame has been the favourito theme of artists for a thousand yeains, and 
is still the ideal of beauty to^Jay* The Japanese plebeian has the ^takyan cast of countenance, 
high cheek-bones, large prognathic mouthp full, straight u skin almost as dark as bronifie and 
a tobust, hcavily-boficd physique. The flat-faced, heavy*}aw^ed, hirsute Ainu type, with luxuriant 
hair and long bearcis^ is also frequently met with among the Japanese. Such am the diverse elements 
which go to comprise the mcc of the present time. 

Life in Japan is full of Oriental colour anil artistic beauty. Though Western dress has twen 
adopted bv the ofhciaJ class and men in public life gcneiuUyp yet the picturesque kimono is still 
worn by the w^omm and by the vast majority of the Japanese, and the Court dignitaTy* the army 
or navy officer, the banker or the M,P will all invariably change into the more comfortable silken 
kimono on their return home alter office hours. Foreign dress* though more practical and economical 
for work, is not suited to the Japanest^ mode of sitting or squatting on mats. Japanese custom 
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partial! ar gJtrb, and each occasion has its etiquette ol dress. TJie cut of the kimono is I he same 
whether for men or women, and children*? doilies are reproductions in miniature of tliosi* of itieir 
parents. It is always made in one from tlie neck to tite feet* witlj btig, square ?Ieei^es, nnci fashion 
never changes the shape fn summer an aiilined cotton or linen dress is worn called the yi^kuki. 
This is of the simplest description, generally striped or patterned, white or dark blue, and is kepi 
for Jionii^ US4". When visiting^ a silk gown take^ the place of the yuktthi, with a svhite linen or ganxir 
under-robe. The kimono is kept in place by the nr girdle, swathed twice round the iKjdy, 
In the case of men tJus is a narrow haufl of conleil silk or brocade gn formal occasions, and a piece ol 
white or black crepe or silk in the bouse. The first is lied in a knot, ilie secotul In a loose bow with 
hanging ends. The haori, or overcoat, is worn over alJ- It is of the ^me cut as the kiniuno but 
reaches as far as the knee$ only, and is lied half-way doivn the front hy a white ?ilk cord. In winter 
the a wadded kimono, is w orn. This is [.>added witli col tun wck>I arsEl silk betvveen 

tlie lining and the surface material. Several of these are worn one aver the other, for tlie Japanese 
houses, with their paper screens and onI\' cliarcoal braziers :is a means of heating the moms^iirv 
cold ; th^ ^iwas-e, or lincrl robe without w'nddingr l>eing used for tlie spring and autumn. To 
complete the male dress de rigirCMr tbi- iuikiwu!, or iWvldvii skirl of rh lu heavy silk, is worn. The 
footgear for bodi sexes is the a w hite ankle-sork cleft lor I he hig toe. which holds the 
thong of the wooden clog. 

The dress of the Japanese woman is ujifversally acknowh?dged to graceful and picturesrjue, 
though unsultcd (or work or exercise. No staring colours or gliltering (irtinmeuts are ever 


Japan 


is very exacting w-jth regard to dress, and when properly >varn the Japanese kimono is a digniiled 
costume. The year is divided Into tluree periods for changes of garments. Each season has its 
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toieraied m any but the very young. E^ery age has its appropriate garment, and everj"' age 
wears it frankly. 

The ceremonial robe has the family crest stamped in ivhite in the middle of the back and slccv’cs 
and on eadi side of the bust. 

The obL or sash, is the mosi eKpensive part of a lady's dress, and is^^ade of magnincent 
gold brocade for formal occasions, satin, figured crepe and corded silk being used, for t;very day 
(sec illustration on page 3S2). It is about thirtiicn feet long and fourteen inches wide, being hjldcd 
in half lengthwise to go round the waisti the ends tied tightly in a flat bow behind. This is made 
to stand out With a pad tied bv a crepe scarf in front, while a silk cord or brocatie band tics ilown 
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the ends at the back and fastens in front with a gold or jeWL-llwl clasp- Tlie young girl's afti 
before marriage is tied with ibc ends slandine up as high as the riiotitdcrs. er«tt Tike an arrow 

in the quiver* from wdiich the fashion takes its name. 

Except in the case of children, the dress of the tower dasses is dlngJ^ the ever>--day kinwn.. being 
made of smoke-blue and white striped cotton, labourers, carpenters, jinricksha piiJlem. etc., 
wear dark blue cotton trousers. whidi"ht tightly to the limbs. anJ a cotton coat called a /inppr, 
which roaches liidf-wav to the ku«s. This is patlerncri with hig white or red characters, whidi 
describe the guild or stand to which each man bdougs. In the cas« of a private jmneksha poller 
the lioiise-cre$t of his master is embroidered in the middle of the lack. 

There is a great deal of tattooing seen in Japan among the lower classes, though the practice 
has been forbidden by the Government. The arduous work of such coolies as grooms, who run 
with the horses, and palanquin-bearers, necessitates the stripping of the body in tile presence of 
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superiois, aji 4 tattooing was adopted instead of cblhes to hide or atium their nakedness. Devices 
of birds, dragonSi Qowers and letnale beauties are tattooed on the back, the breast, the thighs and 
the shouldeiS- (See illustration on page 379.) 

The fashions for children are fascinatingly attractive. Scarlet, or " sun colour, is the baby’s 
colour, and the largest patterns and gayest colours are the birthright of little ciiildren, especially 

the girls, who look like big 
butterflie$ or bird^-of-paradise 
as they ajre carried on their 
tiunies" baciss or play together 
under the pine-trees In the 
bamboo-fenced gardens of the 
capital 


CUSTOMS CONNtlCTElJ 

niKTU AND CiriLDHOOD 

Sei^inc what a cherished place 
children (Kcapy in the Japa¬ 
nese honsfiholdj it naturally 
loltows that the birth of a 
child, whether male or female, 
fe iatendedwith great reioiemg. 
Relations and Irfeuds hasten to 
the house with gilts of felicita- 
lioii as soon as the birth of a 
child is announced. fruit 

of the season H cakes and a 
tlricd fish ft he name of which 
js a rebus for the word 
queror*")* and welcome length^^ 
of empe. siJk* or cotton for the 
baby's dolhes are presented. 
f)ji account of the law of 
primogeniture and ancestor- 
worship. which teaches that n 
man's first duty is to raise tip 
an heir to his ancestor* to 
carry’ on the family name^ the 
greatest importance is attached 
to the bitili of sons. 

llie great day tn a Japanese 
baby's life is the 
ut" Temple Visit J' The infan t, 

if a boy, is carried un the thirty-first day, if a girt, on the thirty-tliird. to the shrine of the 
deity of the district and placed under the prelection of that god For this event the babe is clothed 
,n long, ceremonial, crested robes, as elaborate as the parents or grandparents can a£tord-a pfsity 
sight. The women folk pray with simple faith that the little life may be guarded from all hann, 
all iUness, and the priest benignly gives the chUd an amulet or charm in the shape of a small wooden 
tablet, which is thereafter worn in an embroidefed or brocade bag tied round the child's waist 
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On this bappv Jay kA Imhus arc boikd vnth the rice, which is then placed m 
boxes (called jubako) specially made for these festive days. The box la Hen cover _ 

claboiitely-embvoidered square (/.lAirse) of crepe or brocade, and sent ™mid to all ^latm^ an 
iriends who presented gifts at the chUd's bird.. On tl,e way back the baby is “"J " ^ 

visits to near relations and friends, who present it with various loy^ a papier-mache dog _ 

most conspicuous. This dog is supposed to pvc strength to tJit child and. placed at the head 

its bed, to drive away tleinoTiSH , , j • j ... rr™* 

The " first eating *' ceremony takes place when the babe is one hundretl and nine ^ys old. Fot 

luck’s cake a »ail ol a law day. fa ahay. prccribcd. Then the iriend. ol the lamtb’ uce mvited. 
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- Her runiicrVit for the child, is nreparixl, with rice and soup and fish, whidi 
and a miniature I ray. specially ^ g _ course, lines not really partake of the 

rr - - —• “■ 

j entH in si nii^Ttv stHaicil p;iitiitring» 

first meal is m.nntair«^. and lh i ywhen the 
There are many gala day^ m t ^ a„j aic coiisidcT«l to cuter new la-riods 

htUo people of three, hve^d wv ■■/,iiia(i,fl-w.-aring.‘' and hair-preservmg.'' 

of existence and ce eb^e h, ^-moving the narrow ribbon-hke Imnds 

The first th, bo<W. Now is siibstitiitetl the regular .dfri. like those 

" who are made to wear for the hrst 


s.:wn 
worn by 
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time, and the third h the oist-om of letting the liair grow bug, whidi in infancy b shaved off 
ckon with the idea of obtaining a \%oraiis aftergrowth. At the above ages rhiltircn are taken to 
their patron shrines to show^ that they have advanced to these variotrs stages of childhood. [See 
illustration on this page,) 








Tfiere are two time-honoured festivals connected w'iili childlicKxl and youth in Japan w^hich 

are kept by rich and poor alike. The 
first falls on the third day of the third 
month. This is the Festival of Dolls —0 
Htfta —{see ihubtration on page 

387}* fn tlje houses of the nobility it is 
celebrated on a grand scale. The dolls 
and tiieir honsohoHs are costly heirlooms, 
on which sp4H:iaJ artisans have iavislieil 
their skill from one geoenitinn to another- 
Several hundred to a thousand toys m;xY 
be mar^iialietl out for the show* anil cver}-^ 
detail of palace life, of wedding ceremonie&, 
of a bride^s outfit* and even of daimh 
processions is on view^ in this tangible 
fairyland of dolls. About five days later 
the dolls are packed away to w^ait for 
the rhtyhght of the third jxiontJi of the 
nc^t year. For this fete rice-flour mixe^l 
w^ith the leaves of the arternisia and 
thick, white, swwt s/^kS an: offered in 
every house. 

From the old uames for this feast it 
is e^ddent that it came ftorn China, and 

that it had a religious origin F-.^ * 

Chinese [JOenis we learn tl 
wumeii went through peculiar forms of 
exorcizing tlic evil iaflueticos to wdiich 
person ts exposed on Lu>mi\ the 
ly of the Serpent month“that is 
Mancha I.ater on, paper dolls were used 
as a land of scapegoat for this rite. The 
priest-exorcist fonnally put the sins and 
evil influences of each person on the doUs* 
whicii were first nibbed over the body* 
and the nad^-motw trubbing things) were 
tlien thrown away, and tlic purged house¬ 
hold cdchraleil its new lease of life by 
eating eeiiaiti Iterls and dritikiug special 
wine* both of which brought the eodow- 
meut of happiness and long life to 
the consumers. In Japan it btrcunie customary' to range the nad^-mmo on a shelf with 
offerings of wine and ftHMb and out of this gradually emerged the elaborate Festival of Effigies, 
or Dolls, 

The Boy^" Festival* Tang^no-ickku^ is celebratei:! on the fifth day of the fifth munth. for 


PRESENTAttO^. 

Wbf4^ * «liild Im tlim jwm*9 nltl 11 t* l4 Hi vmI 

ibr Ijtinci KktEiiiiiJ]| -cai-rkES ■ Imi Idi- ■ iwD^Et Bud bJp4 

1^ I Fib k«llmA« frtim trrl*«k. 





DOU- Fl^iTlVAJ- ON tME Jid Of MAflCH 

Lkr l<PE> Wit*' *rl^rlni(^* -f -nd 

.„„ii. .u™ -f* ^»h,iw >h, h,^„hjd. Ti.. I«.w-i I* -iJ !• k..». "■**- *"'• '* 

„„,«t «1*1>''-'' ft-"’"' '"■ *"' 


» tbi •i-th tifllurr- 
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Japanese are bviirs o( 
nuniericaJ symmetry- At 
this season, in every house 
has been bom 

per 

in tlie air over the grey 
and broivn roofs of the 
houses (see illustration on 
this page). They ere real¬ 
istically painted in black 
and scarlet and yellow, 
and are attached by means 
of a ring fitted in the 
mouth to bamboo poles 
erected like flagstalTs in 
the garden. They are 
made hoiloWr so that they 
rise and fall as the wind 
inflates or leaves them. 
Gilded balls and gay 
banners decorate tlse poles, 
so that the fete is a con- 
spicuous one. with thou¬ 
sands of gay paper fish 
and flags flying and witirj- 
Ing in the wind over the 
cities. 

I'riends j>resent these 
paper carp to the newly- 
arrived bo3^-baby, so that 
it often happens that a 
single house wilt proudly 
boast a dozen or more 
festival fisli. In Japan the 
carp is the symbol oI energy, courage and indomitable resultitioiL it i& kuoun to work its way 
up a stream, and to i,iefbmi the woiidcrfd feat of leaping up ualctfaJls. being sometimes found 
entangled in the brandies nf siinib-v and trees gravimg on the bank. So the father and mother 
hope that tlie little son will suimoinU all difRculties and rise in tlie world. It is also the s^atnufat 


BOVS' F^ItVAL OM 

t^lfiiprd 'Wiltii mii in^Mnl. »pFi 

chhpj liic i/mbuti dl ^Jiifvr 


THE 

I be 


Sth OK MAY. 

ill huf-D raklr-PHiplic-a 


among fUlu for when pJacetl on ihc eutting-buiircl iindiT the knife it ntrver moves, hut n^igns itself 
with <iiiict dignity to death, and lint boy learns tJiai the same stoicism is required of him. A series 
ol svndrolic batiilers »s also set out, on om* of wJitch Sh9/ti in painted. SAoki is so strong that 
even demoJis quail before him. 

The fete is sometimes calkd “ The Iris Festival," for May is the month of the iris, and the 
leaves of this plant an: hung up oi’emight from the eaves iif the house to catdi the dew, and 
tJiefl steeped in the hath for tlic sake of its heahit-giving properties. In some (tarts of the 
country the lights in the houses an<) lempk's are still put out for u brief iiumal at the" hour of 
the hare " (seven^thirty p.m.), and the cakes of the day are served in bamboo leaves and the liean 
dumpliitgs in oak leaves 






consitkTfid the most if the 

rule, does not enter into a Japanese mamap*. 

the higher in rank the contractitifj 
■ ■ ? elaborate the ceremonies which attend it. 

' =1 the first duty of every Japanese to carry on the 

the ancestral rites for the dcJid- 

his father begins to look around for 
secured, who suggests this or 
who must aJways be 
between both parties, 
takes place at eitlier 
The middleman gonetally 

.Tim young 

■Ijetweeds. who make the necessary 


Marriage in Japan, as in most countries, is 
life of both men and i™mcn of all classes. Love, as a 
which is considered a family not an mdividuaJ arrangement 
parties the more rigid Um conventionalities and the more 

.\ncestor worship is the state relipon, therefore it is I- 

family name and to provide an heir to keep up t- 

, . 4.- Hi a flower fjardiinp ^ r^^itaiirant or a iiicd.uL. 

». .on« life. S-i <cr,^ »-l 

|iopk a« accompanied by their lespeclive parents and the go- 
" thT-' mutual seeing - is over the m^dlema;:now the 

“ «■» _ 


Hf •J 


in-il iCHlItrini 4ri«J pf-** Nsflh. 


Japan 
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Tilt! bridc^dom ^etid^sLlk dresses, m obi\, ^^kir dried fish* seaweed, a avUIow cask and flax thread, 
things of excdlcnt omen. The bride also pFeseiit^ a gift to the bridegroom, and the mle is for the 
respective messengers io meet each oilier on the way. Practical people nowada>^ send the equi¬ 
valent in money, from fifty to several hundred with a carefully written list, and tlie amount 
for each iirlkle foldtd in thick white pa|>cr and tied up with scarlet and gold and silver string 
all neatly arranged on a simple white-wood stand. Before deciding on the wedding-day. a fortune 
teller is visited, and he chooses an auspicious day- 

Three daj^ before the wedding the bride^s outfit is carried in procession to her future home 
fsee illiiFittattoii un this page). Besides the trousseau^ it is customary for the bride to supply all 
that is nece^^ary for fumishing the new home for and husband—the bedding (quilts of 



i# [ I>i OjMi. 


A WEDDING CUSTOM 

Tit* bria#'* iriitfii |« mnitd hc'i' i{ul^l€ bmrW' itbiM'l ihfn d*^i belare khs MrC^dLns. TLe lixar bou#, nwifm. 

*na bl*r* iTiTi bII i^mra fiffuird wTEp&^n, it* bcuilan vExnprd will^ thv Kit** cf tbi 

bridl'^* llunlijr 

cottiiii-wool co\x^red witli silk and crept*), chests of drawers for holding her dresses, kitchen utendfs, 
writing-tables, cabinets, braziers, lacquer trays, porccJaiii and toilet requisites. 

When the wedding-day arrives, the hairdresser comes early, and the bride's jet-black hair is 
dressed in tliL etaborale maiden stylOp which she now wears for tJie hist timci Exquisitt! ornaments 
and pins of amber, torlotse-sliell and coral are used, and a^all gold lacquer comb crowms the front 
erection^ The wedding-dress is the beautiful ceremonial robe, with long sleeves nearly touching 
the ground. In old-fashioned houses the bride wears a w^edding-hood to cover her blush^- 

Bvlore leaving her old home the bride takes formal leave of her parents. At this time 
it U customary for tJie father to hand her a short swords a tacit injunction tliat she must 
not forget to use it in an emergency when her honour or disgrace is involved. (See ihustration 
on [xige 3q3d 
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Accompadietl by her parents, Lhe bride sets out for her future home^ generally in the evening, 
either in jinrickshas or a carnage, according to the means of the familyi The relatives and parents 
of the groom, all dressed in rustling silk* receive the bride at the porch. After some preliniinarios, 
they are conducted to the room where the ceremony is to take place. Thu groom awaits the 
bride, wlio ts led to lier seal by the wife of the go-between. Bedsides the young couple about to 
be united, only their respective parents, the yo-lwjtween and his wife and two female attendants 
are allowed in tlie room. 

Iji the centre of tiie room h the S/titna dai, a white, itirec-leggcil table, on which a repre¬ 
sentation of the [ilysian ii^trand, liie land of Perennial Youth ami Happiness (see illustration on 
393b Under the pine-trtres stand the old couple 7 famous for conjugal fidelity, while 


Arikcirci> al BilBpickoa* OHivK Hrr ct»rn. ind !« k*il<i-i^'rd dti ttir wbjt mgt tUed up wlih i^ie rrd 

ud mud v 4M iSljHt*. Sprite cJ pIr*. SBin'btfio Jind tJiiJn mkijeHtB af IrinfRvll^. U|i;rlthliK*i uid lorti^nr. mtr f#ft- 

■plcupui hB ihiP dreufaCiDB* «l I the#* i-kffv 

at their feet play tortoises with long green tails, whose span of life is ten thousand yearSu Over- 
licad cranes. alsf> sjTnt>olic of long life and prosperity, liover above a nest of young in tlR- 
pine-trees, in the shade of which grow bamboo and plum tre^. In fact the Elysian Strand 
represents the Japanese Utopia, wJiile the happy old couple ser\^c as models of w'hat a husband and 
wife should grow to be. 

The bride sits opposite the groom, anti then the ceremony of drinking the san-san-ku-do three- 
three-niue times ”) ctip of stiki lakes place i^ilcntly. no promises, no vovi^ being spoken. A small, 
square, wlute-w'Ood table la placed between the couple ; on this, agatn^ are placed three cups, one 
atxjve the other* the smallcsii: at the top, all of red lacquer, on a liny stand to match. Two young 
maids dressed in white kimono and scarlet hukama carry the cups alternately—first to the bride 
and then to the groom. Wiiik- one attendant hands the cup, the other carried the Avine, which h 
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poured ttui Itnm twu siK'cr 
kettles, omamcnlecl ^'hh a 

blit ter fly, both 
paper and decora 

TtLis constitutes the serious part 
the ccrcuioiiy 

over newly-tnarrieil couple 

are LntriKlueeci to their nttiiieruus 
reJatSonSr wlio have jissetiihleil in 
aDotber room, and a tlinner cele- 

brates the uceasion. t)ne of the -1^ 

cour^^ of this repast must 

be clam soup. The shelJs oC ^ 

Japanese clams are sjTiil>olic of i. 

a happy and inseparable union. 

for an odd ahidJ will never fii Jt> i rnnijm*^ . 1 ^ 

the hinges of any other shell, wm*« wkit* 

when separated from its mate it 

is for ever inateless. Crane is 

also served, thougti rarely*, as il a jjreal b^iiry. The 
several times, anrloncof the meir present, sktllwI m das. 
Ian rai«sl on high, an otic appropriate to the orc^^ion. 

There is no religious ceremony conneciod with a pni 
that the two households sliould register liar n.a^age an. 
father's family register lo that of her h^ alK s. wit m 
A modem inventimi is the sri^aUed Shinto mamage. 
Temple of the Sun-Goddess in Tokyo, and the three-t 
the presence of iMiite-mbecl pri.*st5. wl.o offer up pray 
creator and crcatrix I^anagi 
and IzarLanii^ This in imita- 


midole-class w'Eodisg- 

™L«. Iho. p-rtl.. 

ki* a.„hi<r • .Son — ord *\ ikL- «•»'- >" 1**^ " 


the bllilr bid* f••I•'*ll 
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Two pitfc« of spt-cial heavy white paper are neatJy foldwl over the l»x or parcel Round the 
middle of thi^ goes .be reii and white ten-stranded paper string called mizHhiki. tied in a buttertlv 
bow. ,oia and stiver smng is often used, and a niubiple bew arranged in the shape of a five-petailed 
jriim-blos^ti,, sj^bohe of woman's sweetness and virtue, which enduits through adveisitvjust as 
the pli^*flower biooms amidst die snow. All kinds of device and fancies are rallied out in the 

^ A piece of dried haliotb accom¬ 

panies each pr^nt. The hahotis looks like a piece of dried parchment. As it is clastic (noihi 
means stmtdied out), jt tj-pjfies durability and longevity, and the single shell of the moUiisc is the 



OMIT A FESTIVAL. ISOBE. 


Ew, „L.n, n-, Ifcl. dl.Hlt. ,h, b™l»- 


Jf ^]h#vrdl- 


emblem of singleness of aflection. It is placed in a piece of gold, coloured or figured paper foMinl 
m the shape of a qmver. usually two or three inches long, but sometimes as large as the gift itself 

tl, JT’Tr ^ arranged in tlie shape of large fans. This expmsses the hope 

that the bfe of die yoimg couple may expand in prosperity, like the fan, which opens out in two 
ways, from the point of its apex to the spreuditig outer edge, and from a single fold to many 
R^ crepe and damask silk arc often done up as huge /r«. or sea-bream wiUi prominent eyes, 
for in the language of the country a rai with prominent eya is a pun for tlie word " congratulation " ‘ 
very roa^tic ^of rejoicing. witJ. staring ej-es of black satin, scales marked with' 
yeUow si^. and fins and tails of thick white paper. A great deal of dried fish is receiver! This 
is so hard, that it has to be shaved like wood, which it resembles in appearance 
;md !s used as a foundation for all soups and as a flavouring in most cooking. The woid me ' 

* conquering knight," so that, phonetically, it is of most auspicious symbolism, besides being 





Uaklf. 


A|P 


Fron b< 4 <l to loot li- liiwlt- 

which IcJl. .*r,i*h. Ir-M .h* .h.uWrt. «-lU -»<"* •'«' 

Ih»L Ic lucked l« i«*' ebuve lh» <•«. 


the bridal robe of a daimio's daughter 

l> HiAcnihcenlti *intumldeM d . whlTt Oief ‘ 


■ ell'll ■ 


4mm*^ *»liw rifiMutitf, 


ill' ■fm;ci-raia"^K: J. wnji* -r h . ■■ j L . 

Ihrdrwm* Md* Wl* «Tif inck^l- 
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mdisptnsaisle artkJc in the househoy. Little posies of artificial pine and bamboo twigs ajid 
plum-flower spm-s are often used to give a finishing loucli to these decorations, [n the romantic 
iniagcrj* of the people the pine is the emblem of endurance and constanev, the bamboo of 
npnglitiicss. and the pium-blussom of feminine charm and virtue. 


RKLUtHiX 


Thii pninitweaiii] natumal religion of the Japane;# is Shinto f" The Way of the Gods “), a name given 
It W the sixth century to distinguish the native cult fiom Buddhism, then introduced into Japan. 
There are hundreds of deities in tJie Shinto pantheon, including not only Nature gotls of trees rocks 
mouniams. and even animals, but a!« deified heroes, family ancestors, village and nationid gods’ 
There are also gods of the earth, the sea. of the fire, wind and ihumJer. an.1 of eveo^hing. also. 



WRESTI.IKG 




-rt 1.11 ^ irt.l b<r,t .rr iHli f.f |p U J«r 

I TJit ihl^l ti? ihp wrciflti^ ip tQ iaicr hi* vppoNBi imi h jIdi r^tl In 


that concerns tlie wcll-bemg of the household; there h a god of the well, the cauldron, the bath- 
roorn^ and evtn the T^iuccp^an ! 

Scholars tell us that Shinto is an independent development of Japanese thought, and thal tlic 
anccstoT-woTshtp which is now the chief feature of Shinto grew- out of the old funeral rites, that in 
Lhtr be^njiiDg it was a set ot ccremonifts as much politioil as religious* 

According to the Shinto genesis (The Kojikt, compiled in the eighth century), two supreme 
beiiigs, Izaiiagi and liauami, formed the islands of Japan, and then procreated a niimber of celestial 
.md terrestrial tUmnities.. I ief among whom was Amaterasu. the Siui-Goddess, who sent her grandson 
to rule Japan, giving the ImperiaJ insignia, the mirror, the sword and llic jewels. His great- 
grandson became the conqueror of all Japan, and is known to history as Jimmu Tenno, the first 
.Mikado, the founder of the Japanese dynasty. The Emperor thus divinely descended is the 
nation's high priest, The religious services observed in the palace am all pure Shinto, which is 
the creed of the Imperial ("amily. The chief ceremonial is observed on New Year's Day, when the 
Emperor, with all the princes, the officials of the household, and digtiitaries of the palace, worship 
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the Suji-GoJdesS. make offerings to the Spirits of hi;* 
Ancestors, and pray towards the four points of the 
compass for the peace of the nation and the welfare of 
his subjects. 

Shinto never formulated a creed, rmr any code ot 
commandments; it taught that man is bom with the 
knowledge of right and wrong in his heart, and that il 
he follows the dictates of Jiis beaven'bom conscience, 
he cannot stray from the " \^'ay of the Gods. It also 
inculcated the belief in the imniortality of the soul. 

" The spirits of the dead continue to eJtist in the 
unseen world, which is evcr>'whcm abort us. They all 
become gods of varying ohararter and degrees of in¬ 
fluence ” wrote Hirata, a Shinto rccdvalist m th.- 
eighteenth century'. The spirits of all the soldiers whi- 
died in battle are worshipped as dcifietl herrxs at the 

Kudan shrine in Tokyo.* . , - 

The head-quartotb of the Shinto faith is ’iamata. 
lie where stand the two great cathedrals, the Saiku, 
dedicated to the Suii-tioddess, and the Gek:i, dedicated tt« 
the Goddess of Food, Here may be seen in its simplest, 
purest fonn the 
priiuevnl .irchttL*^^ 
turc tjf tlsv Jii" 
paiiesc hiit- 

arc con- 

structed of plain white wood, scantily chrmped with brass, 
bronze and iron. The roiifs are of thatch and 
and inner enclosures am of plain white-wood boards. 

Thov stand in the heart of noble glades of pine «dar 
mtd'cryptomeria forests, filvery iwemy years the bmlding> 
ire renewerl, and for this purpjsc two sitmlar Mlft a«. 
kept side by side, so that the old temple is not deinoU.hcd 
till the new is bmlt-a faidiful copy, exact in every 
detaU of the old. a type of bnihimg which iia^ exirteil in 

lapaa from time immemorial. 

Shinto is differctiliated from other Oriental creeds by 
the position which it assigns to u-oman The-lelttes 
worsHpped at Ise ate female-the Goddess of 
the Goddess of food-and every Im-al temple 
virgin prie^essos, whodatice in honour of the god, It «as 
the introduction of Confucianism and Uuddhism that be¬ 
littled and dcgratlcsj the position «I woman m 

Thu iounilalmn of every educaied Japar^cse man kESTIVAL of aLJ- sOOLS 

character is Confucianism, which was mlroduced into bci.« u- 

Japan about tin? saint, tiuit? a ita •piiii* ®i ih*« 

with the teachitiK^ uf Shinto fcJial Eiiaii'^ nature is ongtii- 

auv ».d to, imvorl»»« ■> t» au«h"'^v ,-1.. . 


#/i 

the FEA 5 T OF THE FULL MOON 
|J9 Eulk oE tht iD€et> offrriw *1 -.i* 

pul b-m-wft ■ ^ 

burQhTiT klliit- 

iLflmpowr poemi 1 r Kcianuf, 
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and submiMdon to rultrs hamionkt-d 1^^th the ideas of Japanese fcudalisni. Hence it (ibtaineii; 
a great voijne amongst the nnUtar>' dashes in tJie land of its adoption; and in spite of the 
stupendous nnwieni social changes which have upnx>tcd tiu* old institutions, it still holds its own 
in iht- mt]jital niaral attitude of thi- ruling dasis^-s of th^ racti. 

Whi-u Rurldhism iratfic to japan, it rtecived an enthusiastic ixception. Shinto then the 
patrician cnf;<?rf of jt^pan and took tittle accoimt ol thv masses. For clcvt^n htlndmJ yeai^ it lacked 
the Vital principles of a guitlinfj creed. Conincius appeak-d to Uie intellect of the dasses, 

hul if^norwl the etnotiniial side of htiiiian nature. The soul of the rtation feJt the need of a tran¬ 
scendent nrlt^^on, which 
w<»iild gather all classes 
into its foidp and Biiddhisin 
resptnided to the call. 

ft must be emfibasi^ed 
that Japanese Buddhism, 
the Jf iihayiffia, or " Greater 
Vehicle/^ is vastly different 
to the Buddhism of India, 
tJio Hinaymm, or " Lesser 
Vehirle/' Mmlcm scliolais 
declare the very startling 
tidings that and 

Christianity are the same 
in their origin and early 
hi story p and that Maha- 
yMtta is clearly proved by 
recent researches aniLtrans¬ 
lations to be '' Oriental 
Christianity in Buddhist 
garb and itoinenclatureH." 
Since its arrivaj from 
Lhtiu it has been greatly 
morlified by the adaptive 
progressive genius of the 

A BUOOHtsr PRIEST Japanese iiiiiuL 






f rn I9aa'4}f^ 


J.i»i>ru Burfdhi.in ■Ktf.f. From iFtt BudJl.i«ti .1 rndi.: Various, sects ilUVf 

h... favul imuukmU. the of U,. f„mc, r 

ci,rj,iu.iiT. anstfl in JfipAJi, each pn,)- 

. fosing its owT ineous of 

enhghtfinmcnt. Broadly speaking, they may bv .lividerl i,no two classcs-the ihst which teach 
salvation by works ; the second, salvation by faith. 

The Z’tfffrfar ond iAiNsow overcame Shinl<» <.ppnsition by accepting (he Shinto goflsojtd gf»dde5Ses 
ns ntonifeHtatioiis of Buddha, and thii> spnuig up what h called “ Ryobu-Shiuto " 

The most popular sects are the J«lo and Shinshu. TJiese preachetj that worki were of no avail, 
that salvation could only be attained through faith and love of Budilha, and the repetition of 

formula such as *■ Hail, Amiclha Buddlia 1 » Mrlutl, means " 1 conscemte mv whole beiae to 
liuddha." ^ ^ 

In 1253 Nicbiren founded the Hokkc sect, the chief dogma of whidi is the belief of * a 
god. the prime and only gmat cause." Like the Salvation Army, he adopted noisy methods 

to ^puJance h,s creed, shouting the name of the Buddhist st^ripturcs with the incessant beating 
of urum«. ^ 









festival of KYOTO 

L J’L F-.iiiu-l Kur t*. 11,^ carp iirt iiMiirft«“ccHl]T 

... “I;::;”: 
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Af I Ar 

RELIGIOUS €U 5 TO^t 

UEHUaCv mtn mnA w«nua hm^r tn 


(r^iT jtWJ JbiiffTiliiAuf, 


• irt^f ttvftnp found u i^-cnplr Lo ihc ■EtEBklatt 

Hm)* ti^inkcutir dEiIrc. 




atove represent xvhar is called popular UiKklbism. There k also Ihe classical or phiio- 
^phKal BuJdJilsm, which has exercised so great an influence on the tortnation of the Japanese 
mihtary spmt. fhis i^asembotUed in the iloclrine of the Zen sect, which preached salvation throneb 
contemplation. In the stormy times of niihtarj' feudalism the doctrine of the Zen appealed to the 
mstincts of the suwvfflj, for it enabled men to faee any fate nith perfect self-control and resolution. 
The love of nature and simplicity, the hatred of extravagance and ostentation, the serene social 
ceremonies of the ausjere tea ritual and flower art owe their development in Japan to the 
esthetic and health^' influence of the Zen. 


CUSTOMS OK DEATH, tlUktAL ASfi MOUKXtXG 

Amoso the many beautiful and toudiing cJiaracteristics of Japanese life is the veneration for the 
dead and the piinctthoiLS care with which the rites of worship and rememhnmce for the souls of 

remarks that m Japan, never are the dead so quickly forgotten as with us. By love the'dead 
are made dmne, by simple laiti, tiie dead are deemed to dwell among their beloved.” 

*>"«■ l>y in ti"! 

ear. for it is thought tiiat the soul tmglit iiear and return to the beloved ones In case of the 
mother ol a famdy, the youngest child calls her first, for she b Supposed to love the youngest most 
of ^1. ’nieii. when aU is over, the lips are moistened will, water. The face is covered irith a white 
^th and cven-tlmig ,n the room is reversed. A low. pure white-wood table is placid at the head 
On he table ts put the tablet bearing the posthumotis name of the deceased. The Buddlibl tablet 
far the dead is gilt and elaborate, the name a long-sounding combination of many virtues and 
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saint-like attribiitcsw By this liuddliUt name Uic deceased will be remembered in the temple 
and in jimyiTTS ; the Shinto tablet Is simple, made of plain white wood. The life-name i-s written 
on this, ivith the addition of Mi-tams (■' Auj^iist Spirit.”). In fnmt of the tablet are ranged an 
incciisc-barrier with a single stick of incense always bumiuM. by the side of this a roll of incense- 
Slicks : then a cup of water, and a primitive light—a wick burning in an earl hen ware saucer of 
mpc-iicwf oil* then a case containing some sprigs of anise {llticuitn refi^mswrir), and some 
white-bean dumplings on a plate, A Iwvvl of rice, with bean soup poured over it and one cho^ 
stick in the centre, is also placed upon tlic table. Xear the corpse, and sometimes across the 

knees, is laid a sword to ward otT evil spirits, , »- t 

Coffins are of various shapes. Among the upper classes it is an oblong box of .latible wowt ivhich 
permits the body to lie as in sleep. Someiimes the box is afuare and the body takes a sitting 
posture. In the'coffiii is placed a bamboo staff, and a bag containing Buddhist amulets ts tied round 
tlie nock. In this bag arc also placed written prayers by near relatives, and a com to pay for die 
ferrv across the river in Hades. The coffin is filled with incense powder and dned leaves of anise. 
A wife when her husband dies, very often cuts off her hair and lays it m the coffin beside him, 
with a'vow never to many again. With this resolve she also orders her own mortnary- tablet at 
the same time as Iict deceased husband's. Brith tablets are placed in the household shnne and m 
the family temple. To regi-Ster thi-s solemn pledge the first ideograph of the wile’s premature 
posthumous name is insi ribed in crimson instead of gold like the rest, and she will therealttT be 
known in the family and among her friends by the first part of the name. This Pt-_ct,re is conhned 
to ihe upper-cla-ss women, whose strict ideal of chastity is never to take a second husband. 
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The night before a funeraJ laJtes place the whole hou^ehtild keeps a and the priests frotn 
the family tcmpfe come to recite prayers before the coffin. Friends mid relations are notifiedp and 
generally assemble in force to help and console the bereaved family. Wlierc fneiids at a funeral 
partake oi a meal, it is custninarj- only to take one bowl of rice* It is tlierefore unlucky on ordinary 
occasions not to take more tiian one ttdping* Friends, as soon as they rvccivi: the annoimcemcni 
of a deaths aivva\'5 call and lake or send a present in the inim of money to help towards funeral 
exponscfs, winch are usually hravy in Japan, where nothing is spared to honour t!ie dead. The 
money is wrapped tip in white paper and tied tviih black and white i^tring. 11 ic edpiicmious 
name kodtn (''incense money") is inscribed on ilie top of the little packet. Return pri^senis as 
an acknowledgment must be innde five weeks after the funcraL These always take thcr form of 




BUESSil!^^ A STANDARD. 
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green- iKid whilc'beon durnpliitg!> and tins of tea. <»nly even nmnbei? of cakes are «'nt at such 
limes; odd nnmbcns being used for anspidons occasions. 

Tilt' most Familiar object in a Japanese bousehold is the family shrine where the ihai. the tablets 
dedicated to the dead, are kept. The Buddhist shrine is usually of Jac4|iier with a gilt interior, 
'irine for tlni‘ boikseliold dead of the Shintoists is of simple white wood, made in the form 
archaic Shinto temple. Sometimes the tablets are arranged on a high shelf, but they are 
kept separate from the shrine nhere the gods are worshipped- Every moniing in a Buddhist 
household offerings of the first rice and tea are placed before the i/iai in (be shrine. Miniature 
lacqutT dishes and stands and trays specially kept are used for tills rite, 

day of death a liny meal of vegetable food is served the spirits. Flowers arc placed m the small 
vases and incense b bumed. Every leti days during the month, and upon the monthly day of death, 
the Shinto make oilerings of saki, uncooked rice, raw' flesh, fruit and vegetables to the ” August 
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^ 'll t/, ittriSiM, nf. 

AN AJ.NU BEAR FEAST 


^fC-r-^tUdlihg- !)■ ^tiildcEcd bjr iIie Alnif li» h* iJw nchltil eJ HtecupBlkDUft uid khr I9 eaIh af tli# bi^itJ ihr ■fEvE^i-l dtUflC-V- 

air •tirnrd. lu ih* ri^* WJiir^ *l*d l^h-fen-tE# t^TEn lor ailcec-^p. TTpt pieturv islwwi a Imet,. capkujEd. wIieh rdwik- 

ht^nw bEitE4 htit^rw bcint ktlini tpi ihc Feeei. 

spirili” The huming of incense U not allowed by the Shinto religion, but the prewntation of 
sprigs of Cl^yira japfinipa takes its place in these rites and at the burial service. 

The Slitnto consider ev'eiytiling in connection with death impure or unclean ; therefore, when a 
death takes place, the Shinto stirine is covered over with white paper to prevent the ingrt-sa of 
polluted air ; and after the funeral the priests perform the rite of Justration by the sprinkling of 
salt over the fiouse aiiil llie waving of sacri-d wands over the moumets at the grave. In certain 
strongholds of die Shinto faith this idea b so strong that the decease is not announced till the body 
b carried out of the house and deposited at the gruveride. 

The Huddlibt beast of All Souls, the wonderful Bo/t-miiisuri^ia celebrated from the 13 th to the 
tbtli of August (July, old calendar^. .At this season the souls of the dead an* believed to visit the 
Jiving family. Ftoih end to end of the empire joyful pn’p.irattons are made to welcome the glHiStly 
visitants. The temeleiies are visited, the gravestones washed and rieoorated with flowers, and 
incense b burned before the tombs, Lanterns arc suspended before llte iiouses and the slirines, 
paper crealions of luminous, diaphanous beauty (sor iUustration on page J 97 ). Some are made 
in the shape of lotas-flowers delicately tinted, otliers arc hcitagotiai-shapr'd. but all are ornamented 
with pink and white lotns-flowers and fringes and streamers of finely-cut paper. 

A straw mat, the “ Spirit altar." is set out \iith a ciyplomeria fence and the four comer-posts 
of I.KtmlM» festooned with vermicelli. For the use of the spirits vehicles are mode in the shape of 
little straw own and horses. Egg-plants and melons an? sometimes cut to these shapes. Many 
eatables are prcpiirt*d on uiig 1 a?.ed earthenware dishes. t)n the " Spirit altar " arc laid caktti 
of wclrottic " and " speedwell dumplings," wrappeil in lotus-leaves, also various fruits and berries. 
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111 the couritr)' districts the e!t|>eetant hou-^hoW, with lighted liiritems in their hatubp marcli out 
lo the graves tu meet the comtJig souls, and everywhere outside tlie houses hemp-stick fifes are Jit 
to greet them and pans of water placed near tJie porches SO that they may wash their feet. On 
the priests come to recite prayers before the shrimp, and on the in the evening, the fires 
are again lighted to speed the parting spirits. Old-fashioned people light their pipvs at these hres 
and step over them to keep aw^y certain dEseascs. 

In si>me places along tJie coast the custom is to launch lit tic straw boats with paper sails for the 
returning ghosts. On the sail is w-ritten the Buddhist name of the dead. an<I tiny vessels for water 
and incense are placed on board. Tlicse observances differ in various localities. Sometimes the 
boats are Uouclicd at night with tiny lanterns, in others floating (antems are launched alone. 


AN!t> W IXCHCkAl-T 




Japanese superstitions are so numerous ami wonderful that to describe tlicm nni .1 ttw? mine of 
surrounding them wouid fill many volumes. Animal lore and animistic philosophy play 
pan in them. Crertain 
animals are credited with be¬ 
ing the Tnes^sengcrE. of certain 

gods ; it is considered uiiwi«? j 

to luirm them^ !u^d the Uwirr , f 

classes treat tticm with respect. | jl^ 

For example, the tortoise is 
sacred to the tiod of tliv Sea, 
and tishermen, when they find 
one* will give it to drink 
before smelting it free. 

Concerning the fox there is 
a vast storehouse of folklore 
and siipersUtiori. Originally 
It seems that the primitive 
Japanese [people helic^'ed that 
rhe foxes they saw in their rice- 
fields were the cuiboclSmcnts 
of iJie Spirit nl Rice, just as 
in Kuropc tlie Com Spirit 
conceived of as an animal. 

Gradually this superstition 
became bkndvd wilb the 
worship of the Shinto Gntl- 
dess of Abundance at 1 ^. 
till at the present day many 
of the ct>inmoTi people mis¬ 
takenly worship rite lox, 
wlio is accredited with ah 
kinds of supemaUiral junvcrs. 

A common and widespread 
liidiof is that the fox run trans- 
fonn itself into the fonu of 
a l:£autiful woman lo bewitch 
and seduce young men, and 


" KrtWHft, r.R.it.A. 
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vice versa. In thU case either the one or the other is iiQomei:l to die. They al!^> deli!|lit in leading 
belated trawUcTs astray into %vTong roads or ditches. TJ^ey can rai<e oi house? anti sei'V'^anU 

and ifainn'* processions, which vanish into thin air at the will of the bx. Tliere are stories of men 
mairicd to fose? for mnny years without knowing it, the fo?c-woman playing the pan of a loving and 
faithful wife, LLU made to testune her proper shape oy the exorcistn ot a priei^t or by the attack of 
dogs, who are able to discern metanior^ihosed foxe^. 

fn different parts of the countrv' peculiar forms of magic and diviimtion are practised by 
people who cmfky magical foxes. Those who keep these foxes—some say they are spirits— 
are able to predict the future, explain the past, find ntit ilie secrets of otherSp and are able to 

make the foxes possess the per^ns they 
detisl. 

The badger also figures largely in 
Japanese superstition. This animal, hove- 
ever, is only regarded as a trickster fond 
□f plajdng pranks and practical joki^s on 
country people. Elorse?' tails arc cut off, 
false money passed of! in paymenr, ihe fish 
disappoans from tlie saucepan, horses run 
out of locked stables—all these things ure 
the work of an old badger. These creatures 
al^i are said to possi^s h^^notic pt>wer, 
and love to be worshippei.l by hurnsin 
beings, deceiving even priests bv raisiiiR 
visions of Burfdhas and transforming them¬ 
selves into n^onks so as to disctiss U^iS 
sutras with men. 

From anoicrit times the |HJwer lor Rood 
of the dog WTLS believed in. Thv Enip-ror 
kept a special IkkIv fd Imperial guards, 
whose duty it was to bark like dfigs at 
special times to drive away evil infiuoTices 
and demons. It was e5tpecially the pro¬ 
tector of women, little children ami holism, 
and the hieroglyphic for tltc word ^'dog*' 
was written in red on their foieheads. 
Even to this day images of dogs. iJoi-Zi^ji'f- 
Afo, are carried wiih the infant to tlie pre¬ 
sentation Service tis the temple. 

There are also w^ird and horrid stories abtTiit cats. Those with bog tails arc sure to bet ome 
goblins in old age, so when a cat is boni with a long tail it is cut off in kittenhtxHl. Tire cai-goblin is 
supposed to turn untouched spinning-wheels, to drag away pilloivs and move the quilts while ptN>ple 
sleep to make weird lights dance along the floor nr over the tooIs at night, and Mijnetimes il 
becomes a kind of vampire. It WtW iJicn seJ?:e upon old w'oman, and having dcvourerl her. 
will assume her shape to devour othem* In the mountainDus districts w'c find the in the 

rmgif, or ” Heavenly Dug/* which is a mysterious monster, with the head and wingd (d a bird 
and the body ul a man Tliey are the gods or demons ol the mouniaius and offerings are made 
to please them by tire country people, wtaodcutters and hunters. 

Many strange beliefs exist concerning old trees. They are often fenced off with tJie sacred straw^ 
rope and strips ot white paper of the Shinto, while tiny torii and stone or w^KKJen shrines are placed 
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at th^ir roots or in the hollow of their trunks. These venerable trees are supposed to have spirits. 
They are called witch-tnees/' Some use ttiek power for good, others for evil. The spirits of thv 
plum, ch^iT)^ and willow trees take the fomi of lovelj" yoong women and there are legends of tbetii 
giving themselves in wedlock lo good and heroic men, or in gratitude for generauons of care bestowed 
upon them they became the guardian spirits of the family, warning them ol coming disaster or 
showing them where hidden treasure lay buried. 

Some Berners, abo, like the peony; the lotus and the chrysaothemum, have their spirits. If 
removed from a place tn which they are attached they fade away and die; and there is a story of 
a peony spirit, who appeared as a beautiful young girl to solace the landiness of an old schtjlat w^ho 
had tended the flower with great patience and care. 

the suljjects of numerous stories^ are tL^ally represented with dishevelled hair MLing 
loosely over their emaciated fares. They are diaphanous, and the iow^er part of the body trails 
aw ay like a tiipour^ w^ith no feel. Spiriti* return from the grave to comforts to love, or to punish 
those wiio wronged them on earth. Strong provoeatiDn or hatred can cause even the spirit of a 
Ii\iug person to detach it^lf from the body to baimi the ob|ect of love or vengeattce. 

just as in the West, daily life in Japan is full of |Kjpular superstitious. There are of gmjd 
omen and ill omen, and the women of a household w^ill generally consult a soothsayer hefore fixing 
on the day for a wedding or a removal or a long journey. Holy charras of Buddhist texts are 
written on labels and fastened over the doors of houses to keep evil spirits away. Di-seases are 
pre^THted from claiming a child by writing on a wtioden tablet that the child ts out. 
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The Ve.W» 5 arc tho ™p«»»ntativ« in Cylnn of tha> .ano nf ahar, -na»-I»in.-.l. inngl.-.Wli„g 
IHE \ffcicias art int r p Soulhem Inrlia. Perhaps thu^e pre-|)ravidmiis, 

hunting tnen lliat long ago occupiwl the «hok of ^«>niriLm i nJ «,orld ' ceriamlv Ihi-v 

•K thev are rjUlofl niav be regarded as the abonfiJiif* of tb)s part ot the ^lorld. ctriam v It > 
a,-* incj an c.uil i, ) ^ Iinowledjje* and at the present clav the 

nn.^^il<" l» ™lta.lnn. r«.in man>. tn>i.s »( nnrly Ihnngl.'. »n,I 
’’®'***' , ,, .i-v ,v,r..<v of \'edrlas- vtt.. Coast Veddas. Village Veildas, and 

Ai till-iirc^iit dav there exist three claases 01 letiij*!*' ’■ui.. . ***.-* -^ <■ 
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L .tUt r or less extent on Ininting and the gathering of jungk piodnoe (or their 00c -.upidy 

Tr^k^helU-rs of tl.e Hennebedda community caU for little descr.ptmn, but attention mat t« 
Tilt Toctv-sheiurb of ^ shelter; for wherever \^‘fklas come 

drawn to the bowsstan mg ogi _ _ ^^na] where all the wciipon? of the innirnimily are 

together, some convenient spot is chosen as Un ars* nai, vinn., i- 
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kiipt, su that fVfiA- man may b<? ahli^ to pick up hb weapon without lo^ of time (.sm iilustration 
on page 4 tt\. it must be remembcrwl that the axe and t!ie mow are the only metal IimjIa ustd by 
I he Vcdtlas. ami their likill with these is very grcikt ; a well-grown slag is mpfdly skinned witJi an 
armv^Marie, the dialt being held dose to the arrow-head, rather after the manner of a pen : a 
different grip enables the same arrow to be used as a butcher's knife, while the bones are easily 
broken arrows with an ax^p which is so skilfully used that tin" ^skull-cap is removetl and the brain 
extracted unbroken from the skull as tlic result of a few raps with this took Some \'eddiis who still 
frequeiiL their oJd rock-sbeltcrs iLuting the drA^ season^ also build small huts and do a little rough 
cnUivaliati in tlic jungle, planting ^^tth rrop^ of rnaJze and kumkit&n vvhich help tn 

keep them when game and honey arc scarce. Honey, indral, b one of the prinetpaJ articles of dief 
to the \'eddas, who say thid they are never &o well as when they lt4^■^ plenty of tins to cat. -Vs 
jt is also much appri^eiattaj by the Sinhalese, it l)ccpmes on iinpottant article of trade; and it is 

in exchange for hor3cy that 
tJie \^t!ddas obtain most 
of ihclr arrow-heads and 
axes, as well as tJie cloth 
tliey wear and the rice 
and coconuts ihcy use in 
their religious cercinoiues, 
\'edda honey is collected 
from the combs of bum- 
(fura^ tlie rock-bee [.t^b 
indkit)t Kipling's little 
people of the whose 

stinging ptiwer Mowgii used 
to such ijood pur|itjse when 
he led the Seeonee p^ick 
to the extermination of 
Red I>og. When it is 
addfxl that 

for preference to build tn 
crocks on tlic face of 
roek domes, wdiich to the 
European appear alnmst in- 
accessiblcH it will be realized 
that collecting honey is a 
serious matter. 

Ikdnre honeyH--ollecting b unilertaken, rattaTi ladclers are constructed, to Ititver across the face 
of the cliff to ivhich the combs are attached ; further, as many pots as possible are mailc and old 
p{>ts and gourds axe overhauled^ and a wooden implement called a masihit, consistiug of a stout 
slick about two and a half mi^ires long, with four prongs at one findn is abo prepare.^. This is 
carrietl hanging by a loop Irom the loroarm, and Is used to detach the coinh and convey it into the 
vi^asel in whicli the honey is opll^terl. Ttiei, tni^ is cartietl hanging from the ffirearm, and should 
be iiiatle ol deer's hide, so tliat il may nut twr broken against the rucks the honey-eollcc tor swings 
to and fro. An arrow' is also corned* and ts largely used in detaching the combs from the nxrk. 

Before taking the honey a bundle of green leaves is set alight and lowered, in order tn stupefy nr 
drive away die bees. Then one of the cummuuity descends the sw'aying, creating ladder, carrying 
with him a ma$s of smoking greeneiy, wiiile the djaman (magician) of this commuuity stands at 
the edgo of the clM singing Inraiitations lo the spirits of the departtxh that they nuiy protect the 
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THE NAE \'AJvU CEREMONY. 

Tk« briilhvf el pauriued, ^ad |Ke ifiiiit ih^iHifh liii 

■rvflblh «p.pre^i tKr aifei-ljiiti fifld pifomlM* hili- l-ini(Jvl!ki Iei kkf|.r 

huntimiK 


bonoy-giitberer, axid addrt^ing 
rough ratt ati kddi.^r as Uiu " gulden- 
gemmed cord/' Usually all the 
mcmijcrs of the community join to- 
gttlier to collect rock-honcy, tbe 
spoil being equally divided ^vitliout 
any special considemtion for the 
owner of the rock mass, though it 
seemed that would decide wiicTi 
the honey should t>e collected. Tlie 
women accompiany their men to 
crags and gttUeys where the liambattM 
build their combs. They huM torches 
and sing while the htmey ist lioing 
collected* fur^ in spite of the added 
difficulty of working by night, it 
is foiitid so much easier to avoid 
the liees that but lit lie mck-honey 
is collected by daylight. 

There Is little sensational in the 
childJtood and upbringirig of V'etlda 
cluldren : miniatiire bow's ajid arrows 
are tlu- toj^ of the boys* digging- 
sticks anil broken cooking-pots of the girls i indeed h the only conscious education given tlie former 
is their traimng to collect honey, and this is so important that it is taught 53i5tematif:a]Iy- Among 
the Vcflfias of the Nuwnragala hills the btU w^ere quite wiJHiig to demuustiate how jl was tlone, 
and the elder men show^cd clesiriy that thb was a game which tlj<?y encouraged. A lad of about 
thirteen collected some green leaves and tied them together with creeper j then taking an arrow* 
a toy masliya^ and a broken giiiird tied wltli creeper* which hung over his arm* he set lire 

la the leaves and dimbed Lite 
ladder. Wiile lowering the smok^jr 
and letting the smoke blow' into 
the crevice in the rock w”here the 
comb was supposed to lie, he 
pretended to cut round its sides 
w-ith an arrow, ant! thrust it 
with his ma^iya, from W'hich he 
transferred the honev into the 

IT 

gourd As he descended from the 
laddt r; he bc^at bis chest and sidt^s 
as though dri^nng off the tees, and 
directly he reached tlie ground 
rushed into tlie jungle to i^cape 
from them* all die smaller children 
imitating liim w'lth great glee. 
Obviously this was a favourite 
game* for even the elders took part 
tME NAE \ AKtr ceitEMON>, in it* throwing theif clotlis ovcr their 

Altrf tU-pifili h* 4 tU r«tiH iImJ— tiilM ^ ^ i 

tiled! wiili ii'*’ ImmJ I* itkiBied iiiTiapiK ih* pccipic. liLad?” anci mumng into tiit jungle. 
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!^[amajic amoRg the \'€?ddai5 should take place beti'^^eert " cross coufiii^^ —i-fh, between tJie 
childreri of brother luul sister, never between tUoso of two sisters or two brothers. Indeed, the 
union of such people would lie tonsidereil ineestuous, and would in the old daji's have led to the 
prompt suppression of both partks. It may be noted that ^^ven at the present day the sexual 
morality of the Veddas is extraordinarily hi^h; they are strictly itioiiogairious, and both married and 
uniiiairtecl are habituaJly chaste. Honey, dried venison and flesJi oi Lire monitor ligand are bmui^ht 
by the young man to the girl's father, wlio calls his daughter, and gives her into the charge of her 
husband, for whom she immediately makes a waist-string {dm lanuua). !t is not tnfns^uetitly 
stated that sJio makes a pretence of running away, but this is not true Widows may remarry. 



THE INVOCATION OF KANDE YAKA ANO BILINDE ^ AHA. 


KdIiI I hill lltE- ipiriM 
hunlcpi wliWNf ill# tnvaliEd 


oF ilifT Jtfcd Vatu dr^ih. Hand? hi* br«<^fli BilJ&de -wtit Fanwni* 

ml cr^rifianif * llpd bebrt huntlHi. 1 hr -hii^nibB ii hmr Ettm *t in* IimmI hunlLnv, 


usiiully ujiitniK with air imniamL-d bmll.ir of tl.n.ir I’lrM husband if this is pussihlo ; in any tli.Hr 
sesufil monilitv ti as iiiKli as Oiaf of iiiimarrii'd (’irli. 

WTirn a tiki marries, J.t-r fatia^r tisudiy makes over to his son-indaw a tntet of land, grin-ndly 
a hill known to h« itihabifc*! by coJoniK ol ila rock-b«. or gives him a piece of pcr^nal proin-rty. 
such as a WvA' or one or two iirrowK Handiina. thi: licailman of the Nuwaragala coramninly, 
m-K'ivLcl a Ik>w and onc* arrow from hk fatlu-r-in-iaw, whiJ. wlien pre^ nUnti tiu-ni. accompanied the 
gifr Willi Ihr remark: ' With this bow >ou roust get kiwi for roy daughter.” Somclinirs a dog 
is given, and Knox, who wrote llime ceniroies ago, was certainly right when he said ; " For p>rtmns 

with their dauEhtet^ in inarriagc llicy give hunling dogs. 

Another custom now dying out appears to the gift ot a lock of hnir from the bridegroom to 
the bride, pre;H>ntfd al the same time as the food to the girl’s father, .\roorig tin- nrojority of 
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it Ls in common practice lor worntm to wesar liair. They say it is merely worn in order 
to muke the kml look important, but only by married ^^-omen. It is iinprobabk that the habit 
should Imve arbien amonfj a people so careless of personal appearance as are the Veddas, had it no 
other si^ifirancc than afiomment ; for it must be remembered tlial these folk never brush or oit 
their hair, or even wa-sh it. indeed, soim* eonaider the last opt^ration extremely dangerous, so that 
tlie omamentd vajiie of a very small wisp of hair may reifistjnahl3' be doubted. However, a bek of 
hair^ cut either from hb own head or from hb ^terb. appears to liave been a enstomarj' present ftfjm 
the bridegftHim to the bride^ anti thcridorc to be ctinsidered part of the u-ed^ling ceremony- One 
of the oldest men and btst bifDimant^ said that in former da}^ a lock o( hair was always given by 
tlic bridegttMJifi to tiic bride^ and if he did not offer it, the yuting girl might ask for it and Insist 

on having it. In iJiat case 
the prospective bridegroom 
would have to cut it off 
hb own head, if his sbler 
happiiie^J to be away al 
tlic time or if he had no 
sisttJT. for it was her duty 
to give one to her brnther 
if sJie know that he wanted 
it for a wedding gifL A 
man w^as always loath to 
cut Ills hair, and there arc 
special regulations against 
this for shamans; :so. if 
the girl is vdlfing to accept 
him witliout this present, 
and he cannot qhlaiii it 
from Ills sister* the gift 
will be omitltNl No man 
would give hair to 
except his wife, 

nierc is so Iiftk magic 
ajid supcKtition among the 
Vetidas that no reference 
iicefl be made to these^ ex¬ 
cept to point nut how re¬ 
markable is tiicir absence, 
.■seeing that the \'tdda^ liave tioen in contact with the Sinhalese, whose daily life is intrrw‘oven with 
magic and devil ** cereniuniesH for so m^ny hundred year^ On the other hand, the \>dihis have a 
well-organised Tcligion, the basis nf which is the ciilt of the dead. Tlit: Vedda point of view* can tx; 
best apprt>acb«l by considering the customs observed when a deatti takes place^ WTien a man, 
woman, or ehitd dies, the body is lek in the cave or rock-shelter in which death occurs- The body 
IS not washed, driissod or ornamenteid in any way wlialcver. l>ut is aJInwixi tti be in the natural 
supine position, and b cov'crtd over witfi leaves and branches. The wilder Veddo-s agree that formerly 
a large stone was placed upon the chest of the dcati man. This w as said to be an old custom, and no 
reason couhl be given for it. As soon as these matters were attended to—and it seemed that they 
were carritd through as quickly os possible afterr death—the small community woiilil leave the cave 
in whicli the death had occumd, and avoid it for a long rime, ft w^ somerimes stateil tint they 
would never return, hut there are instanct^s in wdikh sons returnetj after many years to the cave in 





ISVOCATiOS. 

TcpHiJi ■ ckdifi tirfr VaImi irtd lUUhdlt: VaIfa ii> 

ffAlliude Im- hII Jhi iinil: lA-mbBi kkllrd. 





the INVOCATIOS OF KAStJE VAI4A AND BIUNDE YAKA 

, L J I « tkr IfliwdL hiildifl# ike cirtTrtflinUl •ri'iiw wrtil e^onut lo««^her In bnlh 

Tk^: upp^r pk«t.jr»|ib til* -ikodg* VeJdn ^Ina. Tktf Iww^f pti*fc*|T«plb ikv iUmiir #ft^r 

Ik, iLum kn.|Ktil>i Ik, rt.Hk, wkisk h. Uit ™n tkr«J,k kl. Sn*,.. « w >« 
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which their fathers died. It is alsvays difficult to obtain from primitive people even a crude 
estimate of the lapse of lime between events, but there is some reas<jn fa believe tJiat in one 
instance the shelter in which death occurred was left untenanted for about twelve years. It iSj, how- 
ever* certain that ^’'eddas do in tunc return to caves in which a death has occaircd, and then^ if any 
bones be left, no difficulty is made about pickini^ these up and casting them into the jungle. 

Tlie rapidity with which Veddas leave the place ivhere a death has oceumtd^ and I he fact that 
they avoid ii for years show^ that some evil quality h associated with dissolution. .According 
tti inosi Wddas, the spirit of every dead man, woman^ or child becomes a yak^ within a few days 
of death. Some Veddas, however, say that when ordinary* folk ilic they cease utterly, and that a 
sur\’ivmg part which becomes a ya^a exists only in the case of especially strong, energetic, or 



11ifr ikkiimjiii paiiirjKil hr lh>r n-piiiil Yihit. M rttiTEiiVRlcd tolliKwLitH ihr Elafe ^ HEnlmi- 

f^iidlr tD lopipATt tKi- illiBiTiAii ihmilEf hc f^ll, pointEiJ QUl I hi! 4ta|. 


pA Idllawcd 


skijli^d men, who have shown their strength of character in ibb warld, or whii have Imd the power 
of calling up the spirits of Llie dead {yflAn) during their lifetimCi Since each Vedda caniniunity 
consists of a small numbtrr of faniilic^, usually related by blood and marriagep the yaku of Che r«:cnt 
dead—callefl collectively the Xae A''aku—are supposed to stand towards the surviving metnbirs 
of tlie group in the light of friends and relatives, who, if well treated, will continuq their loving- 
kindnetis to their sundvors* and only when neglected will show* their disgust and anger by with- 
rlrawing iheir assistaiice or even becoming hostile. Hence^ ir is generally considvrviJ necessary 
to fUefient au offering to the newly dead, u&ually witliin a week or tw^o of death. Thi?^ offering 
must consist ol cooked rice and coconut milk, the food that every Vedda esteems above all other, 
but btnvl leaves and ar<xa nuts are oiten arldcd. In each commiinify there is one man. usually 
a shaman,. wIhj has the power and knowledge requisite to call the yakii^ and tliis ttian culls upon 
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th« of the recently dead man 

to come and take the offering. The 
ydJIdi comes, ajid possesses the sba- 
man, and speaks through Ids mouth in 
hoarse, guttural acemts, stating that 
he approves the oUering^ and will 
assist his Idiisfolk in him ting, and 
often dehnilLcly stating the diroctioii 
in ivliioh the next liiinting party 
should go. Oi^e or more of the near 
relatives may aJso tKH;ome possess^etl, 
but tlikLs not neojssary, Soon after 
the spirit the sliainan ihe rici' 

is eaten by the assembled folk, usually 
cm the spot where the offering was 
made, (See iUiislration on \iiipc 412,) 
The account given above k an 
example of tile simplest, and pro¬ 
bably a degenerate form of death 
ceremony, 1mt usually the matter is 
complicated by the invocation of certain other spirits besides the Nae Vatu. Many generations 
ago tficre Uved a Vedda called Kande Wanniya, a celebrated lumter, who on his <lenth became 
Kande Vaka, and is consiantly invoked to assist in hunting. The majorlt}" of Wddjas bettuve 
that the Nac Yaku go to Kande, and become in some sense bis attenthmls. With Kandc is often 
associated his younger brother, Bilindc, now Bllinde Vaka, Kandt Vaka, and often BUindc 
Viika, arc generally Invoked at the l>eginnuig of the death ceremony, and it is belicvcxl liiat the 
Nae Vaku could not come 10 the offering unless acconipaniwl by Kancle Vitka, w^ho was runsidered 
to bring the Nae Yaku, It was even said that immediately after death the spirit of the decriisetJ 
risorted to Kande Vaka and oblaioed his pemrisston to accept cifferinj^ from Ids lining relations, 
and hi retuni to assist or injure tiiem .iceor4ling tu their Ixhaviour, Thus, Kaude Yuka be^’ornes 
a lord of the dead, besides being of special 
ast^lstance in hmiting. 

It is in the latter capacity tlmt he is in¬ 
voked by unsuccesslul himting-parlies* The 
invocation in simplest form consists of a 
simple dance round an arrow thrust jnto tlie 
grounds the performers keeping time by slap¬ 
ping their hanks with their open bands and 
singing the prowess of Kande Waniiiya as a 
hunier, (See Illustration on page 410.) 

The pantomimic ceremonial dance by wliidi 
tlie favour of the spirits of tfie buntmg hero 
Kande Wanniya and his brother Bllinde is 
secured is called kirtkorafia^ This term^ btef^ 
ally translated, signifies '* milk-bowl/' and 
though the presentation to the yafstt of llie 
kirik&raJia—ijs., a pot contaming eex^onut 
milk ^ —is essential in several other cere- 
monies, they aie not called kirikorah^. The 


BIRTH CEREMONY. 

Tht riiri^iiaiithrf^ d lli« UhS4rit chtld. haiiUjii «| ilifi L*it 
tiflp#, hi* daurhlrt-rV ^TtvOVitpir 


BIRTH CEREMQN’^- 

rTpi- iHlHrr 4! ibi- br lli 4 iirtp* 4I bail, rjlird Ihilji 

PFcdUk* 1 ^* oJ hci 'cliila^ 
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milkconsists of the fluid which can be squ^zed from the shrctlded meat of the coconut aud is 
mixed uith water. If the coconut juice bo not ciiluted excessively the fluid so produced has a verv' 
pleasant flavourr and in appearance Is not unlike milk. 

The following is an abbreviated account of a ceremony seen m 1906, and held after the killing 
of a fine buck. Some rice ^vith coconut and chillies had previously been cooked at the cave, to^etliei 
with certain portions of the decr^—the flesh from the head^ sternum and from ribs—and the 
whole brouglit down to a giade in ihe jungle^ This food formed the offering, and the ceremony 
of offering the food was performed before Uie dance began. The shaman si]uatterl in front of 
the food, and with his hands together repeat€?d a dedicatory invocation to Kancle Yaka and Biliude 
Vaka, which la-steil nearly ten minutes (see illustration on page 4^4)- Thii w'as done in gmtiliide for 
all deer and sambar kitlerl, the voAh being invited to accept the offering of food which was toft lor 
Them for a shorl time and aflerwards eaten by the Veddas themselves- An open part of tlie glade 

ne^ar the caves Was sdccteil as 
a dancing-ground, and a tripod 
was made by binding three 
sticks together and on thi^ an 
earthen pot. the was 

placed, and a ceremonial arrow 
laid on the pot. ATI sang the 
invocationp and the shaman 
danced'round tJie tripod, hold¬ 
ing the ceremonial arrow and 
coconut together in both hands 
and waving them rhythmically 
as he performed the crdiotlox 
V^edda step (see illnstration tm 
page 415). The shaman then 
sang the invocation to Bilindc 
Vxika, and after a short lime 
stiowed signs of bect>ming pos- 
scssttl t he shivered and shook 
Ins head, and with the arrow^ in 
his right hand Jit- struck the 
coconut, which he held in his 
left, and broke it in half, letting 
the w'ater fall into the kinkorafta. The way in w'hich the nut split was prophetic ; Lf a clean break 
was nmde the ne-'et animal killed w^ould be a female, but if the edge* were jagged a male would be 
shot. All sang the invocaTion again, and the shaman continued to dance. After this he wont to 
the ifri>iA™/ra and inspiinzted fbo milk, lotting it run through his fingers and dropping some on the 
arrow to see if it w'as rich ciiouglr Apparcntlj' he was satisfied with the quality, and soon he fell 
back into The arms of an onlooker who supported him. After a short time ho revived with much 
quivering of muscles and gasping for breath, and hollowing his hand and filling it witii miik he 
prophesied giMxf luck in htmting to some of the bj'standcrs. The shaman again danced round the 
kirikoraJia, holding Uie ceremonhU arrow' in both handsn but soon ho began to crouch and point 
it tow^ards the ground and then pretended to thrust it at imaginary footprints. His excited 
manner showed that he w^as now possessed by Kande Yaba^ whom he tepn^nted following the 
slot of a sambar. Soott the ceremomal arrow wus laken from him and a bow and arrow given in 
its place and the tracking continued amidst intense excitement (see illustration on page 416)* \ 
man followed closely, ready to support him stiould he fall* while others pointed out the slot to 



[t:, lii, 


Bmin CEftEMOMV. 

Tiir Vtddli# lefiHln ccEvm^ni^^ Iv iilMaUn p4'0li:irlEQn orf thiir mn^rm< 
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VEDl>A MAGIC 

"I hr !«• l|irtiinic+ d llnr Y*|iMh *miA t»h* ll bprt hddj-lii m. wrNlI^ rtcMIttH ^It itiJltfrtiilir v<ibkh cf ikr- Tl'nlili I* jTip^HNl^if’ 
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Thf cimuonj liaa. ba iti mkin obl^cli. the cuiiBE -af Iti. uillfe HEid xKr nvrl'lhiii dF arpUIfniilJ: -rilge Vite-fta amanv 

mcTi Thr ||l 4 itrilFci '4 diMMi (144 iKf- pi^BBriKd hr m «iTlrkl: «jnc[H.E tke- the- CAiim a| iht InirncwcrtE.^ 

him till at la^T, a basket been pbLced nn the ^ountl^ he drew bis bow and tranjsflxed it. 

Sofm after this the spirit left iJic shaman and the dance was over, and all were eager to partake of 
thr cofoniit milk which Iiad been offerecl to the ya^a, for none of it might be waited. A litEle nf 
rlif contrniji of tite hirikoraha was rubbed on the fiea<ls of the dogs, which were supposeil to be 
mon: likely to litint aiicccssfiiJly after this. 

All Vedflas rccognkc that childbirth is a time of |>ain and danger, and some invoke the pro¬ 
tection oi t]ie vukii when it U recogniised that a woman is alxiut to hocome a mother. Tlirc^e stout 
posts iK-rtwcen two and lhr«e feet long, witli forked upper ends, are tlirui^t into the gmund, ami 
large i^uantitiir^ of stri|>5 o-f bast are lashed to them {see iLliii?tmtioa on page 4tSK A similar bunch 
of strips of bast is tied to a rather longer stick which Is not driven into the ground. This is catlfi <1 
icihi. Tmto iLiiicers must take part in the ceremony, one of whom should be the svouian^s fatJitr. 
B^>th dance between the bast-covered posts.^ which for the time become the Immc of the spirits 
tn^^uktrrL A{ thi eeremony seen in it did not take long for the woTnan's iatber to become 
possessed, and seking fhc irita and shouting, he held it up by each end and whirled the handle 
rounck making the txrist strands fly out; then he approached tlic woman and waved it over her head 
and tillowed it to rest tliere so that her head wda buried in the bast for several seconds w^hile he 
predictrti the «??£ of her chilih This was repeate^k and the wita then raised above lii:r head, and then 
loweretl to the ground, so that the bast strips just hnished her face and body* and tltcn swept the 
ground* This was <loac in order to wipe away the pain of labour^ The ceremony ended—ktf., 
tlic possession by the spirit ccasetl—soon after this. After a short nest the womau^a father went 
to thi' Ipu^i strips, vvhich had been heaped into a pile, and holding a few strands of ba&t in one hand 
(see illnslration no pagu 417), repeated the following praj-'er a number of times, the spirits who 
had been pf csent in the bast being addrcssctl: 

** An^ f any harm not happen to my child this time. : Vou} must permit (licrj to laml ** 

to c5cajx‘ from her sea of troublesk 
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Tht Kolamaduvva^ though performed hy many Vedda comiuuniiies, is probably not purely 
a V'edda cu-"^U>Tn, but seems ti> have arisen as a devchipment under SinhaJe^ influence of an 
older \‘cdda ceremony In any case its fnaifi objects, the curing of disease in cattle by magical 
means and the averting of epidemic sickness among men, would not appeal greatly to small colu¬ 
mn nities of hunters (hielling in healths' surroundings. The ceremony takes place at a bower cidlwl 
kotatmdtnra, with hunches of leaves hanging from the horizontal bars of the (ramework and a 
circle of leaves called koiai-t^ena suspended from the centre, that is, the crossing of the horizontal 
bars (set illustration on page 420) The shaman and tfic other Voddas, lioldiiig bunches of loavt^s 
in their liainls, walked round the circle within the upright posti* while tliey sang an invocation to 
the ytikii to Ijv pru^nt among the leaves of the bciiVVer, Soon they l>egan to dance with the usual 
step, gently at hut gradually swaying and bending more and inure tJiey brushed the leaves of 
the kiilamadtiwa with those they held in their lian^ts at each step. Soon one of tlie dancers l>ecaine 
possesaefl and liid himself tn the leaves of the circle, his whole body swaying to and iro. Tliv spirit 
(>[?sse^ing him complained that insufficient offerings had been prepared , hut this did not set^m 
to afigrt the ceremony seriously, though doTiblh^ss! it shortencfl it somewhat. The performers 
liaving put down their hunches of leaves, now held peeled sticks ro represent swords, and raised 
lht?se over the shaman's Jjcad, and then .sla.slied the leaves off the kitiiitniidirrta, while (hose possessed 
td the ytfA?r gasped out that they must leave : tJien they relumed to the kolamadim£f aitcl liancetl 
in and out, raising and crossing their sticks;. This vi'as continut'd for a Hi tic w^hilc, the shmuan 
severaJ times putting his head into the circle and all using their sticks as Ijcfore. The spirits left 
rhoif^ wiio were possessed quietly, without producing collapse^ and the performers ended the ilance 
by silently putting their sticks on the top of the kolapsg^tm, tlus being done to avoid putting ihem 
*m the gncitind, they were now sacred to the yuku. 



l lirrc HKHlIrd DtrjL-DiAttireii "re in ch*irin1-Tlilk a*tktLnt atlLlvEUi. thrlt ^4yll«f k-tf p- tintifm*!!* 

Mr-EWba*Mi#. l«r«* i^puLiJtitei. h*m4 ill* brcA«l, red Etnlfi kiJIfUti kelaw bra«d bclti 0I rrd tblh, *nd Widr 
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THE SINHALESE. BY H. i'AkKEE 

The vitiil cn&tomsi ol the Sinhaltse in times wer* those prescrihed in the aiithoptative works 

oi Tliey are now simplified, especially in the viila^os^ where they are nniuniily most free 

trnm extemaj indnedce. 

Amon;j the villagers there are 110 rites at conception, hut compliance wit Is all wishes, particularly 
as regards food, expressed by the woman betore the hirtli of the child is thought to T>t^ indispmiaTjli;;, 
in order that the infant may not be injiirioiisly affected. Soon after its hinh milk is given tn it mit 
of a vessel in which gold has been lubbed. An astrologer draws the Ijoroscope and explaijis its 


\ portable: PAISTED BUDDHIST PREACHlNC HALL- 

lie l^wnt are &li«ELFedl i*-*i Hiiilj In ieUrL rtpi!*M<nNnE fratuni, evme «uPTno^umfli hr htud 

■ mir444 hr * nwlpf* ench End 4*na&nii riurd llir cnrini^i^ • fiTT-heHdFa a^ef klm. 

signification ; this may enable prcflicte^l bad luck to Lx- averted. The name is given a few months 
after hirili, the cliild being at that niomeiiE kN;! nith Ixjiled rice for the first time. 

The tinw' wJjen a girl attains marriageable age is very important, and an astredoger is consulted 
regarding thi: prognostics ol her life after marriage, affonkrtl by tlie p(jsition of the planets. She is 
sechideti lor st'veral days, and usually lor a mrinth remain^j withiti the enclosure uf the housciK 
After batliing^ she may see herself in a mirror, an act pre^'iously cotisirlered improjXT. 

In Ley Ion, in tlio event uf a modem village wwlding, it is first necessary 10 ascertain if the bride 
and bridegroom vvere horn under planets that are nol inimical, Wdien an astrologer s scrutiny oi 
the horoscopes has deiermincd their satisfactory nattinv he appoints a lucky day and hour ior 
tile wedding. In the interval, often only^ a few day^, invitations are jsiued+ and a temporary hall 
is erected lor the wcdding^feast, the walls and ceiling being lined w^ith white doth and the floor 
Covered with mats. The eniTartcis os well as that of tla* house of the bride's parents, is decorated 







1HE r£R)VHARA PROCESSION _ 

in th* *hftyKLF4:fA^«A pCM^vIvn tKroutK iirHi« ^ kKudf^ i^ TM^k-rtlk 0 I tiudidliH Ip cpjrii4 Ift Lii cppv untiter ■ 
CPDO^T^ on ihv IcmpW c|rphpiil. inriv^iliF dEcarmL«d pud flpnbEd $W» Dlbifin a hiihcr whitt btiflt fUbp4rt«d an p^k* 

EPPfW b» ^bfr v*lk iht fid^. 

bridegroom's party then sings other venHS which caust! the guards to'remove the btyr aiid allow 
thrm to jias?. Before arid after passing a blank guusikot is hred, ITie visitors bring cookt'ti food 
which tlie bnik^'s parly eat in tJifr liouse, the britlegrwrai's people remaining b the ven^idah^ 

'File other fomiaJities depcnrl upon tJie wealtJi o( the parties and their adherence to the old 
tnstorns, but the following details are commonly observed. At the bride's hoti?^, and not in the 
wedding-lialL the bridegroom pmiuces the bride's wcdding^ririjss, which he provides and Inis 
bn night with him, as well as jewelleiy' to replaoe that which the bride was w-earing. Among the 
poorer people this is largely boftcwetl (or the ooca-^ion from friends, and returned to them in about 
a w'eek after the biide^ arrival at her new home. ILer own ebthes ate now' removed in the hoiiSCp 
and she dons her now dress and ornaments. She is now in white. vi*earing a lung %vhite robe over 
her ht-atl and body, but not her facc^ as a bridal veil. 
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with a largoleaved plautain tree fixed at each diwr-post. Materials for tlie foods and cakes of the 
least are collected, and during the wholo of the second night before the wedding the women of the 
house, assisted by friends* are engaged in ccoking cakes and sweetmeats. The guests begin to 
assemHe at the bridc*s quarters on tJie day before the weddings all bringing contributions, chiefly 
111 cakes and sweetmeats. 

On the wedding-day. the biidegroom and his friendSp dressed in thdr best dotheSp go in pro¬ 
cession to the house of the bride's parents. On reaching the stile at the fence which bounds tJie 
enclosure in which the house stands, they find it blocked acra^ by a wooden bar. and gunrdod by 
some male members of the bride's party, who chant verses informing them that the stiie is 
obstructed, and that the prohibition must be removal before the party can cross. One of the 
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Ceylon 4^5 

The bride and bridegroom now ait side hy aide on u white t:bTh laid on a mat, take eooketl rice 
from the same dish ydth their right hands and eat it* and three times place wrnie food m each other's 
mouths. Their little fingers are then tied together by a thread, the offlciator being the elder brotlier 
of the bride's mothert who is general maaier of Ehe eeieinonieSv The marriage is now complete. 

After breaking the thread by a jerk of the sirnia, the newly-mamed cotipk- stand side by Aide in 
front of each guest in turn, making an obeisance \ritb hands rrd&etl and palms rofTqther, and saying, 
" Long life(to you). The guest returns the salutation, and hancls iliem a present* After this 
the guests are feasted in tlie wedding-hall fti relays, amid gcnenil con versatioii. 

Some days elapse before the niwviy-marrieil couple proceiH:!, with a [jarty of frientls, to the man's 
home, unless it be in the village. It would \w thnu^hl improper boh a vi out were the bride not to 
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appear wr)' sorrowful and wluclsuit to {?□ ; a welUniannered hridi- shotild always be tearful at leading 
her parents* home* On «Jte )oumey she precedes her hushand. in order that lit- may puard auainst 
her doping with some other lover* as is said once to have ocirurreiK She is Mimelime:* envelopt-tl in 
her while briiial veil, and etiipiettc requires that on tiiwtiiiB male acquaintances she should not raise 
her eves from the ground until they have passed The surivd is timed so as to occur at a Jneky 
hour fixed hy the astrologer, and is announctsl by tin' heating oi tom-toim ami a few gunslmts. 
Jlon? elaborate cctwroonies art- usual among the Iwtler Hasses, and there is no (Kcasion on which 
nuesttons of precedence are so imjx^nant. An c-ssentid contlition » the conseiil iif the twrents 
The village funeral cercnifinics are very isiinple. The body* robed in white, Ls cairie^l by friends 
dressetl in white, on a bier slung freun a pole. It has a light arched roof, mi .1 is decorated^ with 
strips of the vouitg leaves of the coconut palm; it leaves the house- amid the loud lamentation of 
the women which is also raised as soon as the iwrson has died- The grave is dug at the family 
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w-gTOund some distance from the \-iJlagc, at a sandy, open site in the jungle. The bwlv is laid 
on the back at full lunstli. and a low- mound is raised over the gnive. as in Europe, tbonis being 
oten placed on it to prot,x( it from jackals. The bier is left at the ade or on the grave, hut no 
food affvnngs are ituuJe. The fmeroT party bathe in the village tank on tJieir wav home. The 
^ve IS not ron«der«t to be of any sanctity, hut the burial-ground is avoidctl after dark, as a place 
liable to be haunted by a tnicuJem demon caliL-d tJit Sohon Yafcl, the grave demon. 

Four or five dav-s aftenvards a Buddhist monk is invited to read tlie Buddhist scriptums for an 

hour or at thi^ hoii^, a 

number 

being 

^ the 

niime 
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can 
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' -'“ 1 " ^ ^ ^ corp?^’ must not be carried 

f ^.v ^r ^ through a coJtiviitcd field or 

^ the crop might be injuriously 

THE TOOTH RELIC OF uuddha/'^, .^though ill lomier times 
Thr T«Mhri>U< ol fruddh* ki >*4 ■bon ■ ,<iIiL:k |«Iu,, Ib iIm icmDl. .i KBB[l>t UnilSiml fO bum 
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WM liHrth VI■* Sr?ufkl t* C«1<H^ aShuI SftO ytmr* Uurf. ** i, * ^ 

the present day it is only 

(e mriiilMTz^ of tliv chiefs' families and Buddhist monks who are cremated. The body is enclosed 
a coffin, over which in some cases a pall is laid. The bier is also comstnicted on a bolter scale 


than thow used for the vilbigers. J'liu- fimenil pyre is a rectangular virctiun of layers of drj- wood 
and coconut shells, lidd up by stakes at tile sidei, and all is endost'd in a light high fence of areca 
stems or Kimboos, decoratetl with the T'oung leaves o( the coconut palm [see itlustralton on 
f“*ge 430), A numlHrr of monks lend the way to the site, in one important funeral about dgbtv 
bdng prejicnl. toilowed by band, or tom-toms and pipes. Alter tliesu comes the coffin, carried 
by fricntls or dependents.^behitiil whom are tlw relatives and ttiafiy others, a whitt- cloth being 
somotinKs laid along tile path on which the coffin is botnv. ft is carried three timo round the 
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THE rEtlAHA»?pV J^ROCESSION. 


tl.W*T’*V^.hf f W-ThtfwJ-, 


t~l9ie ■draneiF auard ull liw plD<«'M'li94i n>hi«-kv t4Htri-p» th-E '^Mlli rrhc oF Buddha la wn an f^lUrr Is ihf 

IftaipFc Lb KjLqdf-. 


pjT(? whllt) lieing i^priiikh'd with unhiisked riC";, and is then pkci^d on the sinictun', with the head 
to the wiSt, On one tKca^on u lic'ht liasket, contaitiini^' a cup and plate and foods, wai depasitetl 
at its side. Wood is then piled over tlie eofTm, anti kerosene oil is poured freely over the pyre to 
assist the comhustion. A munk preaches a sermon on the vanity and liceting nature and unrmaintv 
uf life, and the advtinM^'es of an attention to religious flutics. A near relative, ustudly a cousin 
or mati^al uncle, then applies a torch, and the pyre s*xrti fteconics a mass of flame (see illufilration 
on page After sixorsei-eii days the ashes are oolJected hy relatives in an earthen vase and 

buried quietly at some suitable site, a sapling, often a Ild-trac, hetiig plaiUed on the low mound 
niisvd over them ; but in the case oI u superior monk a higher mmiinl is nccasinimlly raised and 
enclosed in a pcmiauenl brick shell, tint site being in such 4 case cttiie to the letiipte at which in* 
nfficiated. 

At the New S'ear, the full moon on April I2th or 13th, the chief events are the lighling i>f the 
first fire, tlw eating of the first food, and a few da>-s later the anointing of the lu‘ads of all with a. 
mintUTu of tht five oils, these being ilone at lucky mmionti: fixed by the astrologers, in order to 
ensure the general gtXHMuck of the year. For the latter Cerefiiony, a cup contsuning tlie oil bi'ing 
placed on a table ur chair, with a light hcsiik it. the ofliciator. standing facing the quarter which 
has iKfn decbn.'d to be auspicious, dips one or aJJ tinners of the riglit hand in the oil, and draws 
the ends along the Imir on the risht side of the head, above tlu- ears, lie n-peats thi* pnxt.'ss for 
others iluritig strict silmw. and each atioinleJ person tben dips his fingers ^ mixture of green 
leaves and water, and anoints him.setl in the same way. 

The- I'prahura festis'al in Kamly lasts, two w^-eks, on each night the weaprms .md insignia of four 
Indian ileitics bring curritHl through the town in a pimesstrin, with elephants lights and dancfTs 
On the last night the Tuoth-rclic of BudiUia b CiWTied in juldition, and large numbers nf ixxjnle 
assemble on this occasion (see illtistratuTn on page 427). After jKLssing through the town and leaving 
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the Tufith-rdtc at a icmpk' on the twiVi tlie proct^ioti un ihi^ nipht proewLk to the river 
ftanga for the WjitCT-cultiiHf. At tlawii next iriorning the four prii st> of the temples of the fEitliau 
draw a circle in the wtitiT witli swonk, finti tilling fmir vcsst’ls with ihi' water in tlic circte, 
rt-tum with tlit*ni to tlieir temples, where tliey are siorcfl until tile next Pt-rjihura. At Dllier sites 
the procedure varies, a white doth held on the water by two men bein{j tiepre-wetl in the mitliilc 
by the symbeiiJs of deities, and Uh; iwuter wliit-li jxErcolates through it being taken ; or a sharp sword 
cut is tnade in the tvater, iitldlhe fail tilled Ixdore it resumes its level, Iho water is sometimes 
given in doses for the cure of sickness. 

Although practically all .Sinhalese are Hiiddliists tluir nrligion includes several other bilicfs, 
among which arc a conviction of the iit-ccssity of olleriiigs and a complicateiL riiual for propitiating 
severaJ classes of demons calltd Yakfls, and evil plinicttirv influences; tis well as a faith, chiefiy 
among tlie Kandian Sinhalese in the nonli-wesi, in the existence of a Si^ries of local or 
district deities, who are the spirits of local chiefs or persemages of inijMirtaiico, iiicJuding some 
of the kings, these (after deities have the title Bandfira suffixed to their namrs; list.s ktiuwu 
to be incomplete contain alwmt one hiindrnl and twenty namt's i>f such spirits. They 
someliint^s Ijeneliceiit, but often liarmfiil ami in that astxct require propitiatitm, 

I'or ^kJ] stTvic**.^ 

traintxi inlcmuxliarics. or 
called KapuraJ^Jn or 
Kapuwa, or 'm the niaritiine 
districts are 

?Uiry- ,\lt]iougli their n^ligidtis 
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di^riKi^u to rufrain from in- 
jiiring a pf^rson whom he 
lias afliicted with sicknesSn 
jn some cast^ [KKluniig and 
ilaneing wilh IxnE knees and 
anns^ and rxitation o( latidii- 
tory VCT&tss addressed to the 
demon form a Jarge pari of 
iliL- service; ivfiile in others 
depondence is chiefly based 
on the offering of snitahlc 
IrKxl according to a special 
ntnal. In somt' of the 
vices, c-sptfcialJy in the niari- 
time districts, tfie olliciators 
wear fantastic hcad-drrssfrs 
or iiglit wooden painlccl masks, 
which are SLip}>i.>scti to n'- 
presetit the upjH'a ranee of 
the special demon appealed tw6 Kind wl^Ll« clnth. 
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ly. Iti tlic compk'tL* ct-Tt'dianies fur iht* Offiion c.'ilkU Sanni Yakfi. «'[io ransas donviilFiDds, 
sev'rrt tootharhe. beitlache, etc., tio Il-ss iJi.ui thirty-tvvu <liHcrcnt inaskF arc wHirii in turn by 
the tt-Wirant. nach one cscept the lust representing his features distorted hy same form of tliL' 
uftlidlioiis hi' causes, Tiie last one sliow? him in his true features, as a mild, iiioffcnsivc-looking 
(lersotiage. At a cortain point in the performance tlie demon who is addressed is suppowd to 
enter the offidator and " posFi-ss ” him ; while this possession histi all his actions and words are 
(■onsiflirt'd to la: iiis’oluiitary' and to Iw tliftsc of the demon himself. As accompanists fur the 
ciTcmonieS and dancing there are always some tom-tom beaters, and often also blowers of reed- 
pi f»es. diank shells, and small straight horn Inimpeis with copper mouths. 

When sickness aitaeks arivfine the relatives first apply medical treatment, usually sex'erci^in 


cRE.MAtioN OK A auPOHm monk. 

'Vht; jird-^rhitiH: 4)1 tuMtriLr t*wwnoa FrtMn lh« pvminal >tir{ ilid' *1 ihr CfFnf»liDn oil ■■ Kitdldkilii rniinL ^fi ihc 

dl-ptri^i, CAilbit Li ska ihr iBZ^ llu pkir b?ii«ath ihe 4fl ihi' bLri. 

character, prescrilxrd by a native practitioner If afUT »«>me days this apfK'Uts to Ix' inefiettive 
it is cmjcludeil that the sickness is not one capable of cure in this niajiner, hut is caused by some 
inimical influence, and must therefore be due to eillK>r a glance of the evil eye. or the action of a 
fleiium, nr some evil piaiwtary action. Application is therefore made to a soolhsuyer, who, after 
heiiring an account of the symptoms, usually dwiares that the Ulness Is caused by some demon 
whom he names, and recommends that he should be promised an offering. As a visible sign that 
this charge has been undertaken, a token, or '' b.xre." must be hung on the person, or fn the house 
or com-store. there being a special One for each t'personngi; to be propitiated, who can thus easily 
rccugniar that it is for himself aLitJ no one else that the offering is to lie made, ft may be either 
a coin wrapped in a hit of calico coloured yellow with tuniieric, and ti«l on the neck or ami, or merely 
a triple thread so coloured and tied, or a folded handkerrhief pnt away on a shelf, or some other 
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CRHMA110N Of A BUDDHIST MONk. 

A’tRr 4lM or i«iro dA|i ihr mtkrw *n rtUlivt» im M.a. <»ithrfl vak ud burlitd. A imal] tpiMiud U i*Xuitd 

orttf thrm •nil H!^llrii.. 4^ftrA m pfiiitilAd -ufKm ll. 


thing, T|m' jjrii-st who is to officiate at tJii' offering is summon.'rl to the house, and that tJie 
pntiJer hfire i& prepared, and gives a formid nrititicalioti of the offering to tlie deity conceniL'd. 
Btiforc the statetl <1ay lie is exptxtcd to cure ttte sufferer* 

There are tliiny-five separate forms of tlie ritual ratted liali, for driving away the evil infliienciis 
of the planets and other heavenly bcKlics, the offidatur being tnnned Bali Tijuniia, Bali placer. The 
perfnrmaiitfr. which commonly lasts during The whole night, consists chieRyof dances, untl invocations 
chanti^ in honour of the causer of the sickness, with retpiesls that his action on tiie patient mav 
cease. The paiient sits or tit's on a mat at one end of the shed In wliteli the cexemoiiy takes place, 
facing the ofheiator, witii a frictid stater! on lach side. .At each i»use in the invocations these 
two cry out as loudly as possihie, "Ayiho! Ayibot*'—Tong life [ Long life!” {to the power 
addressed). Tim officiator is usually assibtttl hy others in tlie dancing, and U>m>tom btiaters sotne- 
titiics kwp lip an acconipanimcnt. Lights are fnedy used, the daticei^ often hojding torches 
also. A large stick frame, on wliich is a coloured relief in clay of tin* invalid, as wdl as re presen la- 
tions of the synibols pJ some heavenly bodir*. faces the sick p«?rson. who holiia one end of a thread 
which Ls attached to I lie cent nil figtuv, 

When a demon is to Iw propitiated, the bare is first offered, and on the appointed day nr riigljt, 
for which Wednesday and S.iturday are preferred, the Kapurfda comes to tin- house with one two* 
or several others, and meets liicre the tom-tom beaters who lia%%' been notified to attend, A 
stick altar resting on four legs is set up, food is cooked [the kind dcpemling on the demon to he 
propitirtted). and ofTered on the altar on plates fomtetl of pieces of planlain leavrs, laid ou a white 
cloth. Lighted wiclw. or sauccr-shaiicil earthenware lamps, are also lit and platetl on the attar 
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Everything nsvil or olferal bhotiid undergo tliree purifications culled tlm three Tewawa—^lu^tmrion, 
the w.Tiving of incense in a censer or sprinkled on a bunting slick, and the waging, in the form of a 
figure eight laid hori 3 !:ontallyp of the two end% of a piece of \^hite cloth which is Jong enough for tJiem 
to hang down from the celebrant's hands. The celebrant sliouid have a white cloth covering 
his head and dmufdcrs. The toin-lotm arc Iwatcri as loudly as possible, and reii;l-pi|ies, 
etc.* bhiuTi to atlrnei tlic denion/a attcntioiv. He is then railed to come and paflAkc of Lhe food. 
In some instances die priests then take torches in one or both hands, and dance wliili- waving them 
about and spritikling luceiisc oti the tiame. The wdiote scene becomes weird in the exlrnnc^ and 
the men, onlinarily sane enougli. might he thought to have Inst iheir sen^^es. Ah this takes place 
in the presence of the patient, as in the Hali ceremony. The dt^mon ha adjured by the greater Indian 
(.sCkIs to allow the patient lo recover in case he be still iU. In mir ol the nvarittiur crremoiiics 
already alhnkd to [that addressed to the Sanni Vak.!« a Kaitadiya W'cartng a musk now comes 
fonvard from the back, luukf; at and touelit'S the luod. dances a little and retires, reappearing with 
a fre-^h mask on* and coiuinumg ihust tinlil hi tltv eomplettf ceremony he has worn thirty-two. 
The leading Knltudiya aftenvards takes atvay the surplus articles, mats, etc-, some bdiig given 
to the assistants. The ceremony ends with the cutting in two of at least seven limes by the 
Kattadiv^p witha bi-^td-cutter. uii the body of the patient. 

In tile Kaiulian or interior districts of Ceylon attuutjon is clnvfly devoted to leetling the 
demons m>llp and the dancing uf secontlary importance. This h also tiir case in the 

ceremonies in hup our ot ihe BandArits, Tiiere are variations in the ritual in djffereut districts. 


1HE ?ERIVAPALAVA^t FESriVAL. 

A ill I lie hcia f ht tlMw al PrrfyiaEMlaf vm. t ^IflUEAi. ml whici*. iH uk n 

arvDim iimyitl oi foil Wi Eiouod the ■tifiil# tKfr YiH^C# #*d[l*ii ^Ur^ampnii. r^htnh h« trpfit^^ud m tht 

tujckvrmin^r 
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('ll A PTE K XVI 

IStHA. Ha K. Tt!UH.'^TuS\ C.l.H 


INTRODUCTOkV 

The st>ulJii.m portion of the liidkn Peniii-Siik h essentially the homtr of die Dravidiaji pcnpbp 
speaking the Tanhl, TelugUp Cnjiaiestp Malayfilaiiip and Tnlti lajigiiageTv, who make up the bulk 
of the va_si Himlu population. .Abundant evidence exists tluit Southeni India was iiihabitcdp prior 
to the arrival of the Dravidians, by a race of fieople, dark-skinned, short of stature, and broad- 



Th+ Kanitm *1 TrmvfmnciMtc rnhh« hr IwLitiftri Thn pm^mt a iHcIt a\ hiiril itanaud. or iti« lilunt 

<FT\d sl Art Aliaw. whUH ^ki'lrt^B m jp P ptree uJ ppeiwd Jd^b ^ ih^ liuufld hi m .rcaad ^riBD 


nosed, now rcppL-s^-ntetl by the various forcsl «r jungle tribes, v;\i» have been described as ihe 
inicrust'opii: reinnant of a once more tiumefous and domitiant race. These t'rc-Dravidian tribes 
are UnketJ by ethnic a^nities with the Verldas of Ceylon. Sakais of ihe Malay Peninsula, Toalas 
of Celebes, and ]jo!isibly Ifie Australians. Their contiection willi Australia lias binui based bv sonic 
writers partly on the exislence of a boomerang in both countries. The S*mtli Indian *' boomerang's," 
or curved throwing-sticks, lack the btaih^like flatness and spiral twist which are chaiactcri&tic ol 
the Australian boomerang. They are, at the present day, u.sed in (he Tamil country’ for knocking 
over hares and other small game: and, at a wcsJding in one of the Tamil castes, iin excliange of 
boanicrangs takes place between the bride and bridegrooni. 

Conversion to iHs'ilizatioii, and the restraining influence of the British (Sovemment. have in 
recent limes, broi^hl about a marked ebangt in custtutm, sonic inlmtnan and barbarous, others 
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pirrurt^bqutf m miiiAiUic, To tlic |ormt?r catcgow beloiigi. thf Mtfriali rite of the hitl Kondh'.p at 
whieh (iedicaled, purchiisetlp or kiclnappe<t victims were offered as ii sacrifice to ibe Karth Go<lde?s, 
to iiii’surc good crops. Of this barbarous rile, a wooden sacrificiali poat^ carved so as to form a rude 
representation uf an elepbant's beaiL ’•vhicli is preseni^eJ at tlie Matiras Museum, remains as a lasting 
memdriai (stre illustration an page 45 $)^ At tbe present «la)^ buJXaloes^ monkeys, sheep i>r goats 
nte sacrificed as a grudging substitute fdf the human \nctim. 

In former days, the nomad Lambadis, before proceeding on a jouniey> used to bury a little 
child in the ground up to the nei:k. -ind ilrive the pack-bullocks over it, to secure a successful 
ex^x^lition. Xow, however, a goat nr cliickcn is buried ahve, and the cattle arc driven over it, 
Ijifantidde as a tribal ctistom prevaibnl, in former days, among the Kondhs, mulp in the middle 





V^Af CAftMEKTS 


LvImuIAii AWinAhi ifrr^ 


t lifi Vc^iluvjiB 4M[iitMn ■! lh< wril fwiq|-i^4 4 I n C.IHiilec dE litiivvi. vufpcnElfjj li-Dm fel}^ 1 he aijitirt 

wF ibr Ip wUJi • Irvmd ol ih# P»rniiwiw4TH, »*ISq i£fer*:P^^ ihmi tlicjf wi|«i ihS* Eaim i>f «|ethLii|. 

p^hLch fEiciTiii be t-VilTf 


of tliL* lajit C«ittiir>'. w!io!c >it)aei5S were found in which there was* hot a single ftrniale chiid. The 
eustuin of kilUng fvniak ttifants by bitififtwation alio prevailed among the lull Todas, and there is 
still a c(ms|»<;iirtus Imt riitiiinishing prt'ijondcraiice (»E males over females in the tribe. 

As in Africa, AustiaJia, and IVdymsia, artificial tk'formity of the hand is produced in one section 
of the Vukkaliga caste in Mysore, by cliopping off some of tbe fingers of certain women when a grand- 
chiid is bom in a family, iii obedience to a legend relating to the god 5iva, who ordereci that two 
fingers should be sacrificctl at liis teinph-s in pcrpeluily. hi an account of this dcfonriitv, Mr, F. 
hawcelt w-rites that ' at prest-nl some take gsild or silver pieces, stick them on the fiiigcU' ends 
with flour paste, ami either cut or pull them off. Others simply substitute an oHering of sriiall 
pieces «f gold or silver for the amputation, thhens, again, tie fiowens round tliu finger that used 
to be cut, and go through a pantomime of cutting by putting a chisel on the joint ” 
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Fvfttn i.rciaiiT ill* 1 ot llur NMalri hiU*. 

fTtpittOiD. ruicv iihif 10011: -wociHitt *<* hBi" h 

be^n callGf! thtf “ fi|^-baf i^tatc ” of ^ict\% 
suspen<l<?tl fitjin the waists are still wont by 
fcniaJe* of the deprL-s?^>d 
>uch the Kuraga-'^, and TliatiiJa 

Fid a vans (see iJ lust rat ion iin page 4^6). 
Formerly this was the only cfiveringj allovied 
theiiip hut it is at the pr<^'nt duy snine- 
times replaced h\\ or wom fner a cotton 
gantsent, the wunien retaining it bii^auirie 
its disuiiic wuuld bring bad luck. When a 
ThaJuFa first dims the garment 

made of"leaves o( a sedge {thutiM, 
which replaces the rip of palm-bark worn 
hi early childfiooib a ceremony, failed 
thaiida-marriage,” is the occasion nf a 
family feast. A man Ls said to hrj much 
disgruced if he is tlirasheil with one of these 
garments, 

Miifilittinn as a means of “ improving 
persona! appiearanee is liest ilhi^^tnitcd by 
the practice nf dilating the lolx^ fd the 
car&H which reaches its highest devek^p- 
tuent in the honthem Tamil rt>iialn.i Ffii^ 
disfigurement is efhn:ted by iMjring ific ears 
of children when babies, ami gradually 
enlarging the holes with pings of cot ton- 
wooh and alterwarLis by means of rnllj? nf 
palm deaf, heavy pieces of lead, and metal 
discs, till the ears reach, in stmie cases, to 
the shoulders. 

Among the jungle Kiidirs and Mala 


The making of fire by friction of 
Iwn pieces of wt>od is still practised by 
same of tfie hill ami jungle tribes (i^iee 
illust nation on page 4J4), but is fast 
dtsappearing in favour of the use of 
hicifor matches. By sotne Bmlimaiii, 
thr saercii fire in conrierticm with the 
marriage anil other rites is still made by 
fiiction with iIk- wfxid of the jak and 
sacred fig-tree By the TcKlas 

the use of inatchi's jjr forbidden within 
the precincts of the daiiy' tempkv and at 
the cremation oi niale^; but I have 
ttiysidf supplied a box of matches for 
lighting the pyre at the fimeral of a 
Tfwja female. 

Some tribes on the west mast have 
oiiTv recently atlvanced beyond what has 
Leaf garments, in th^ form of an apron or pUticoat 


In A 




1 #A*«, 

W]^cn mtTlhnH *a etJ*# tii*W ■ Toda (kl ihe Nllfi-1'4 

^Liu fciHT#-# QWk llhc or bowi dowra KIhl, «rdi plKfl-f brr 

hem^L WoMiti iii* wliicb ihitK hrr JutiJ- 





43 ^ Customs of the World 

\'0Jans, tht custom prirvails of diippiiig the* incis»»r ttf lh of botU sexes into a sharp-pointt'd cone 
witli a chisel or billhook. 

Jirantling oi various parts of the body 'Alth a red-hot neetlle, slick of turmeric, cheroot , or olher 
agent, is resorted to as a cure for infantile convulsions, colic, sore eyes, and other ailments, or with 
a view to warding off disease, ifany Ttula men niay be seen mtU raised cicatrices (scars| on the 
shoulder, produced as the result of branding the skin uith the sacrcrl fire-stkks. The operation 
is believed to enable them to milk the buffaloes with perfect case. 

The ojm; ration t>f tattoubig is performed on the women of many castes by professional female 
tattooers of the Korava triljc, who travel about from place to place, tattooing and telling fortunos. 



PRAYtKC ton Off SPRING. 1* f*-™..., CJ.*. 


A ckllillfii HioJm C^upU mrm p«B)r|n| Ur M^uv the Ube^d aiiBWiw iplu^lU rmblEin^. loujcri. ihr fHHih 

■i Utih^tt1‘EiMll C#»Be*E *0# Cl^4 Sill- ■.■d fiintur’* F-cpr**'S'*iiw*' thi’ d4dlhli''-iAiHl(4 iTi1n-'fc]fi!l and ihe cflr-WJEiJ od ■•UIIhi a/{ 

¥«lilrh Binr *41 A «l the huv ol ■ Ipk. 

Tlie desired pattem is traced on the skin with a blunt stick dipperl in the marking-ink, and pricked 
in with sewing-ni’i'dlt*!. fastener! together Iw thread, liy the Torlas the pattern is pricked in with 
the spines of the barbi'rry. and, in the plains, the thorns of the babiibtree are* sometimes used. 
In the Can a rose country, a figure* of the monkey-grHl Haiiuman (see illustration on page 454) is 
taltoootl on the shouhier, to nelies’c pain. Among the hill Koyis, it is considert'd very imprrtilDt 
for the soul ill the next worhl that the body should have been adequaU-ly tattooed. 

UikTH ,\Mi y\.vi-:-(.tyiNr, 

iHi'OItT.^XT rites are carried out by many castei,. For example, an elaborate ceremony is per- 
fomied with the object nf pacifying evil spirits which may disturb the wotnim, by the Tiyatis oi 
Malabar, with the assistance of members of the wa.sheniian caste turd ” dwil-dancers." In tbe 













PROCESSION AT KUfrtBAKONAM 
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OLTRU RECEIVING OFFEBPNGS- 

Tli* C#uni, 4KE iptfklU^Nl tklvlivi-, 1 1 li«0B»l:li * tiLan^y ikcai Hlrcf wJib iHfldTl* al piTiKavEl# btiiI \# 

iTBiit dI hkm *fr iiliiTillil *wi -Rtl * ^ith tbi frllilivui 


Iii«ldv aIoFi * vEkoeUrd. 

wiirse thereof a pattfm i* Jrawri on tlof grouml tx^ncatb a structure inaiie of plirUitaiti-steitis, round 
which till- woman walks, anil throws into it a burning wick. Musi*' anti dancing are continued far 
into the ni^ht, and, at the coinilusion of the enremonv*. a fowl, which is somettiuos ilecapitatt'd, is 
applied tn the tv*itiiaii's forehearl, and lire thrown over her. 

At the fifth, sevenlii, nr ninth imuilh >'f confinement, the Xa\-rirs of Malabar gu through a 
ceremony, lif which the dominant feature is the expression of jutex: from the leaves of :i tamarind- 
tree, which is boik-xf with rice. A small portion of the mixture is placerl in a fotded jak-leaf, and 
the w(unan’s brother i^murs it along the blade of a knife into her mouth. 

During the seventh tnonth of the first confinement of a. hill Badaga womati, a cerrmtiny is per¬ 
formed, at whiidi the miiniage contract is finally ^.‘alixl by the husband throwing a thread round 
lu.s wife’s iifck. if the thread gets entangled in the woman’s bunch of luiir, the siKe yf which is 
increased fur the ticrasion by the addition of false hair, lie is sai<] to be lined a few rupees. 

Anumg some castes in ihe Tamil country, a wnmjui. :i1 the ser^nth niootii. elands on the 
marriage dais, while water wiourwi retl an<l lights are wavtil. to avert thi* e\Hl eye. Bending 
liowii. she places her hantls on two big pots, and milk is poured over her back from a betel-leaf by 
her sister-in-law or other relation. In a variant of the rite, a pattern is draw'n on the back of the 
woman whtJi ricc-fl*>ur, and milk is poured over it, 1 ho hu.sband’s sister decorates a stone in the 
same WTiy, and prays that the woman may have a male child as strong as a stone. 

An interesting custom among the Odaris of the west coast is the presentation of one or two fotvls 
to the woman by her maternal uncle. These are tended with great care, and, tf they laj' eggs 
abundantly. It is accepted as a sign that the woman will hear numerous ollspiiiig. 
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til a iiftty on th^? A<Uvi or fort'St GoLla«» of the TeJugii ct.iuiitn% F. Fawcdt writes that, 
" when A wnnimj feels the pains of Jsibenir, is turned out of the village into a UttJe leaf or mat 
hut* In thii? hue .'^he must bring forth her ofispnng unaideifL unless a midwife can be callcil in 
before the chilli is bom. For ninety days the w'onian lives in the hut by herself. If anyone tourheji 
her, he or she is, like the u-oman, tumefl out of the village^ far three months, ^fhe woman's 
hushanri generally makes a little hut about fifty yards away from her, and watches over her ; but ho 
may not go near her. Food is placed on the ground near the woman's hut. and she lakes it. On 
ttie fourth day after diildbfrth, a woman of the village pours water on her, hnt she mii^t not 
come in contact with her. On the fifth day* the villagers clear of stones and Ihomy bm^hes a 
little bit of ground on the village iide of the hut, aji<l to this place the wennau removes her hut. 
()n the nintli, fifteenth, and thirtieth cU>^, she removes the but in the smne way nearer to the 
village, and again once in each of the two following months,** On the ninetieth dav^ the w^asher- 

man waslics licr clothes,_^_ __ 

she is taken to the 
temple, and a purificatory 
ceremony is performci! at 
her hoitiL\ 

When a |nl] Kota 
woman is tlidt confiiuj^lp 
her husband lets the hair 
of Itis head and face grmv 
loiig* and lea\^es the finger- 
nails uncut. .After the 
child b bom, the father 
places twigs of five thoniy 
plants, with twig^s uf a 
sacred tree set alight by 
friction, in a row outside 
as[>ecM but, w^hich I he 
woman eiiiei:^,i.anying the 
cliikh ^nd walking hack- 
wards between the twig^. 

The husband uf a Muk- 
kuvaii in Malabar lets the 
hair grow lung until after 
chihEbirthp and is shaved 
on the third day aficr 
I firth. At the siiot wiiere 
birth takes place, a cuco- 
n II t, l>c tel 1 eav es and areca- 
nuts are arranged. I'he 
coconut is btoken by some¬ 
one belonging to the s;ime 
sept as that of the fatlicr of 
ihc infant. Pollution is 
got rill of OH thi^ day by the 
bHiixrr sp rink ling water nu 
the Miikkuvau houses, and 
alsf) at the temple. 




[ 4 r(*»J#*l: AM-, 

A R^LlGtUUS ASCCTIC, 

A -m-vIEe li^ik-hi bi^t* ef kbe ImBd elsaiAtJEJ drilEBdltci u tke r^iull 

ot |ir«t4BCe-dl t-rvifftb. mo A ih^- hnlr qI llhr IkmiI adiJ bva rA urkcBipl. 
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As sfKin as a Coorg boy a bom, a minLature Ih>w a[id arrow, made from a castor oil plant, are 
placed in Itis liandi, so that he may be inlroduced into tlic world as a warrior and liunisiiian. 

At the name'gieing certiinony among the Sayars of Malabar, tile senior male mctnlier of the 
family gives the child a rnonthtul oI milk niixed with slices of plantain and sugar, and repeats its 
name into its ear three times. 

When the time for naming a Koraga child on tlie west coast lias atrivctl, tlie woman with the 
baby sits on a mat, a black thread is tied round the infant’s waist, a coconut is split in two, and 
one piece given to tJie mother, t be Koragas, like some Onya castes, nome their children after the 
days of the week, which an; called after the plnneLs. Aniong the Oriyas, Saturday seems not to 



SNAKE.WOnSHtr. MYLAFORE. 


fkw im fti prrl«fnaBI ■■ mlimr hI up briiEBlh ■ ikcred Th* wPliJ’iip oE lh< 

depdlii And orwvmiU lkr<i|rihflut Si^kh IniiLA. rtnf# wt |}»fl ^kvlr ttiBhc^irutr^i. Lnu# 

g^«ii>t| MtiHi Acrci. Akp^UHiL ThiM t*rt* nuuHiiwi* «l itowi c«<^rll with iirnnri ■! Eabpu. 


appear, probably, as lias been suggested, because from the time of the earliest Arcadian myihology 
Saturday ha.s Iwen a day of evil utnen. 

At the naming of a child atiinng the hill Koiidlis, a dog is kilk'd, and litjunr, which is an essential 
in many nl difir ceremonies, procured. The feel of the infant arc washed, and, alter the priest has 
tied a cord to a sickle, a performance of divination is gone tJirongh. Kice is put on the sickle, 
and ft series of tianies repeated, the name selected being the one at the metitign of which the 
sickle merve.-!. 

ttf the couvade, or cusiom in accordance with wlikh tlie father takes to b«1 and b doctored when 
a baby is born, a good otamide b afforded by the nomad Komvas or V'‘erukala^. In a note on this 
cu-stom. Mr. F. -Fawcett writes as follows: " Directly a woman is brought to bed. she is given 
asahetida rtJlcd in bcleMcai, She is tlicn given a stimulant composed ut asafoetida and other 
drug:., Tlie hustiand partakes of a portion of this belore it is given to tiii' woman. \'cry stum after 







tifi E J 

A HINOLI BRIDE. 

A Hi^du bfiUe i. ih* 1 .mil E^mtry- d*ir«s4 m ^iih tlw UM, <*ii b«Lpck^d 

kHi»i|lrfT. mud wr«i-i4il b.iviFUp. ■nd Um* tumi PPCi.er •« pupcndcd tih lb* Mtuinit Mf * 

ibr urtrnvflic* hft famirEli'*. wilb fr|iii(b al licTkJiifl *i*«i d.r*- 
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the wcmiaii is coiifiued, attention is paid exclu*ivel 5 ‘ to her husband, who wraps Itinisdf in his wife's 
do til, and lits down in heir place Iwside the new-born infant. He stays there for at least swine 
minutes., and then makes room for liis wile," 

In an account tif the custom in anotlier locality, tlie Rev. J. Cain informs u,s that immediately 
before birth she infoims her Uusbasid, who immediately takes some of her dotlies, puts them 
on. places on his forehead the mark which the women usuatty place on theirs, retires into a dai k 
room, where there is only a very dim lamp bunting, aud lies down in the bed, covering himself up 
with a long cloth. When the child is born, it is wa.shed. and pbced on the cot liesidc the father. 


»rl: iVrfit. 

THE TOIFLE CAR FESTIVAL KU.MBAKO^(A^t 

The ««nr ^ Htacta fnlknlK mtiictr * h^M ml iht town ill KuitnliBkEHMi^ llviiBB wKfcc^l ikt 

If flcMilNt on lilt: ¥¥Alitri ifc* Mznrii l■nL, On ikr thr«ol Lk m mnnknipan, or fkrinr. ihr riHiHf «| whicH U wilk 

fiffnrr* ilE ijrltltf- 


Asafoetida and other articles ate then given, not to the mother, but to the father, 
allowed kj leave his lied, but tias cvcrv'thing needful brought to him." 


He is, not 


INSTtATUJN CKREMuNIES 


!t is unniTcessary to deaf here with the rites as carried out hy the MtilmmniaiUuis and Coctuii Jews, 
or with the ceremonies of initiation, such as investiture with the sacred thread, which are essential 
in the case nf tSrahmans. 

During the daj’s of the Muhammadan usur^mtion in ^lysore, it was a common practice of Tippin* 
Sultan to make his Euroju^n prisoners of wax g(j through initiatiun rites, and put rings in their cjtrs 
as a badge nf slavery. Hindu boj-s were also seised and initiatrsd, and when they grew up, enlisted 
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in a iiiiliiary corps. It is 
a rurioiis fact tLat, even 
at tlie preiieiit day. tJie 
imth'itinu litcs are per- 
fonned on some member.^ 
ol tlie Hindii caste nl 
Kalians. The suggestion 
lias been made that the 
CTistom is a survival of 
forcible conversion to the 
Mtiiiummadan Jaith in by- 
gone ihij.'s. At the time 
appointed for the periorm- 
ance of the rite, the youth 
is carried on the shoulders 
of libi maternal nude to a 
grove or plain outside the 
village, where the opera- 
tiun ts carried out by a 
barlwr-sutgeon. 

When an udiilE Hindu 
joins the Dayare Muhaiu- 
madans of Mvsijne as a 



IV wfl 


KAPiT URIDAL COtIPl.E, 

A Hkndu biL^ Hfia In tht T^luiu TH« 

■.mane Hindui Li ihic Irini dF ■ fl-ald Bfriiiffitlql— 

«il#|c-^«^in thr nrtk M tht lurLlt^ 


IK. ihirmm, 


tMtnlLAi fcAkujrv ol I hr 
the «i.4h ol ihe iriflFii^d 


convert, an interestii^g rnijck rite is jnu-fuimed^ a strip of betebleaf 


Ix'ing snipjii^J. 

Certain sectioiii^ of the 
infancy# at tiie ttiiie of 
marriage, or ou otiicr 
occa'^tons. In Sfjmi* cases 
the candidate pr^>t:ecds to 
a mutt, or religious institu¬ 
tion, where lie branded 
with the mark of ihe 
chakra {*' wtieel of the 
law *"} on the right shoulder 
and some times the abdo-^ 
men. and of the sacred 
concli nr rliaiik-shi-ll nn 
tlie left sJiiJiildef. Thus 
branded, he carries on his 
Ixidy llirnugh life an out- 
wjird and visible sign of 
ihr deity. As the opera- 
turn IS believed tf) remove 
sin. some orlliodiix Hindus 
submit to a re|>etition 
the ret if at iiregnJar inter¬ 
vals. Yht- branding is 
carried [lut with a Iteatetl 
Cnp|>er nr brass iustnuneiit 


Hindu o>nimunity have to ujidergo the o[Hrnition of tiranchng dining 



CAXIGA HamAt, COUPLE. 

A tirl 4 i 1 Iw pltt couHtO Tk<? 1 - taikk m.hA 

4tflk|^lE licKlr-iiWkhh ADil iht wikh Embrcidricd waIvIcmI aiiidl pm-Hkl iMilHn. 
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bearinjj and the mystic syllable (M, and oilier sacred formuhe, are imparted to the 

disciple. It b ^aid that, if be is strong, lire iniitrufTients arc well healed ; whereas, if be is weakly', 
they are allowed to cool somewhat before they are applied. In the case of babies, the mstriinunts 
are presseii against a wet rag before tiiey are applied to the skin. 

The rdtigayars. ivho have been descrilied as a sect of Hindu Puritans, wear lliu linpm (phallic 
cinblend as a symbol of tlie god ;?iva. enclosed within a metal casket, nr in a red silk scail (jed 
roinid the neck or arm. Liiigayat children arc invested ihcrewiih duritig infancy by the sinrituol 
adviser of the family. The lingam is smeared with sacred ashes and tied on the child, a rosary 
of holv njdrnkslm IwarU is placed round its neck, and the appropriate sacred formula b repeatcrl into 



THE TEMPLE CAR FESTIVAL, KUMaAKOSAM 


A Hindu prieur Wnm curritd ihianifei ih* i-lifeti* Ifl ^Bcrtd l»tik KuTnb«l:on*m In *ii dUbor^IttF ^cawmied 

Mitln flthl ili«i 4 t 4 jrf li wllk llKr r^UnLau* MKt-tfcimiV "nd rnund tk* nMk Ke m. xawtity 4F bridfl. 


Us I'iir. Sioly water, with w'liich the feet of the priest liaiT; Iwen washed, is (wiurerl over the lingam. 
ami some of tlic c<x>ked food which lias been prejwred for the priest b placed in the child's mniilh. 

In the Canarcse ccmiitry, the custom prevails in some castes of dedicating to die deity certain 
girb. called Ba«i\ts, who, like the Dcva^aiiis, or dancing-girls, lead a public life, fn one form of ibe 
cereraony of initi.Ation, a tfili (marriage-badge) attachcrl u* a string of black Ircnrls. is lied round 
the neck, and tlie girl is branded on tiie shcmlders with the emblems of the diank and chakra, Iti a 
variant of the ceremony, a sword with a fmiedniit stuck on its point, which represents the hrirle- 
groom, is placed by the girl in the sanctuary of tlie deity. In other ca,sts, the girl is on an 
aiispicioui! day tied by means of a garland ol (lowers to a lamp such a» is carried by some religions 
mendicants, She is released either by the man wlwj is to receive lier first favours, or by her niatemal 
uncle, and a string of black beads Is tied rtnnid her neck. It is an interesting fact tliat. 


as a 








A VU.UACe DEITY. 


Gitan# Dttralu. il-ff-. 
wkit'k li iHiLnltfri, 


«F ihm lAtc-^Hprr *«i- wAlh hi* •lltfidwil*. U lli» T«»i* WBttf- 1rhe «l ilir ^FIP»*b dplll*., M 

il iwU, nwd^ ““I *>»* mtwph^* M ifcs pon## CMI*. -Dtiir Iftrsc^ pJ Ii4ick^ wilh maft*f. 
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Thr ha^iilHlP Ym ■■ Ibcini to $hr (S^h In ffe^l ttf il 1. loh* cacrtiutfil, 1 h# Hu|£<Dje i^E 

tulfiit«i. iliirTO. Kiid (owli 4i CfM^tlfnlTj friurKd «bp««liili lh« wf^lli of tlit deilji, 

Deva*dasi can never bi-conic n irirlow. swnie Hitidns, in order t« secure cond lm:k, take the tali 
tct|inred for a wedding lo one of these vronten, w'ho prepares the string for it. 

Among the TeUign ^liidigas, certain women, called Matangis, who arc dedicated to tlic gwldcss, 
go through an elaborate ceremony of initiation. In the course thereof, a ()attcni is drawn in colours 
in the courtyard of the hnii.%e, and pots are arranged, as at a wedding, at the corners and in Ihe 
middle thereof. The candidate, who is dr«se<i in a white garment, is seated clitse to the central 
pot, and a hamlwr basket containing a pot bearing (In- device »C the ftHitprints ft! the goddess, an 
cartlien or winrclen receptacte, an iron lamp and n cane, is placed on her head. The officiating priest 
then ties a brnm fmaniage-badge) on her neck in the name of the goddess. The basket, wliicli, with 


the arlicIciT contained in it. conatitiitc* the insignia of a Matangi. should rtover lx.- phicetl on the 
grfiiind, and. when not wanted, is hung up at the house, or placed in a niclie in a wall. During the 
celebration ot the iHllage festivals ol the M^digas. a woman. '^hi> is regafflet) as the incaiiiation nf 
the goddess Miltangi. abuses and spits upon the pe-opte a-^sembted. who (k> not take this a.s an insult, 
hccaiLsi- liie>* think tliat her saliva removes polliiiion. 

[n the trilie *d lull Bjidaga-s, witw are agriculturists and cattle-breeders, a fjoy, when he is alHuit 
seven i>r nine veats old, is inltiatdl intn the duty tif ztiilking, ami has to milk a cow buffalo on an 
auspicious dav, or on New Year's Daj'. He receives fnim liis fntlier fir ntlici' rclatis'c a bamboo 
vessel nearly full of fresh-drawn milk, and is conducted to a biiffahi, which he milks into tin- vessel. 
He then takes the vessel tilled wiili milk into the house, and jKturs some of the sacred ihiid into all 
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Ill's witinR'ves&els. l)i? sprinkles the faces of his parents and t>ther relatives wiEli tlie inilk^ and 
They give him their hlessiiig. Finally, lie enters the luUk-hoiise, and pours milk into his bainlM:io 
vessel. From tiust moment he has the right to go into the milk-hoiLse, 

At the initiation of a Komva girl into the profession of furtuiic-tclling, she b blindfolded. Uoited 
rice and green grsim fgrain) are mixed ^vith the bli>tid of a black fowl, black pig and black goat. Of 
this mix [lire the girl must take at least three monthlnls, ami, jf she docs not vomit, it is accepted as 
a sign that slie wiill become a gixxl foi lime-tellorp Black nniinals are regarded as being of good 
omen, and it is on rcccird tliat on the day fif the kittle of SeHngapatani, w'hidi an astrologer had 
pronounced to be inauspiciaus., Tippoo Sultan^ w^ho was killed by the stomiirtg ffarty, tliongh a 
Muhammadan, gave black btilfaloes and goati lo Bralimans tv avert defeat. 

Udien an outsider is received into die Irateridty o! the Donga {thievingj DSsaris, he is conilucted 
to the l^aiik of a river* where he has an oil bathp and is presented w^ith a new cloth, A tw^ig iif 
some sacred tree is set on firCp and the tor^e of the tnim %vlici b to be received into theenmnnmity 
i^i burnt. He b then permitted to partake of a feast wnth the castcmcix 

In the Dandhsi caste, the traditiontd profession of which is thiev ing, an interesting ceremon5^ 
of initiation into the hereditary occnjiaLitin is iDerfornictl on the birth of a chiitL VVlicn it is a few 
days old, the headman is invited to attend. A hide is made in the wall, or beneath the duot^sill. 
Thirmgb tiiis tile infant is passed by the headman three limes, and received by members of the 
family. EacEi time the headman repeats the words, " Enter, Ixiby* enter. .May you excel your 



A SACrtED SUUL 


A liDH# htunipnl hvU AWv woli *mii rKi. ntbrot « Ol^l ■ m .lanr thiilir mUupiHlfd 

pUUxt whtk irNiisHi* Emblrml. Hir i^mou* oE fcJiin- fitum mww Ln hlLiidu #| *n4 Pi» 

CKaphuelJi Hill. iht *lli ml 
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father! *' The Dandiisis <{ciiy the existeiite of the custom at tine ]ifes€?nt day, but an old iiVoinan 
admitted that Jier grandchild wa; passed through a hole beneath the door. 


CEKtMONIAL IN (JOSNECTtON WITH ClHLlHIOOl* ANH VTHITH 








Thh artainment of maturity b a very irnportmit event in the life of a girl, and she goeji tlirough 

A peritKU)( cerumoiiialsotrlu^km, 

beiiii; fretjuently cc>nftnt*tl in a 
hut siH-cially erected ior the 
occasion. This Is c<^nstrucfed, 
SiTPiiietimes b3' tlic gicFs maternuJ 
uncle, nut of yreen ciKTOuut' 
leaves or teaiy tuigs nf stuns 
special tree. By some OkkiJi- 
vans in the Tamil country' the 
first hut h broken up* uiuL a 
new one erected on the third, 
fifth and sevcnlJi days. At the 
end oi iJie period of p^jltution, 
the hut is oitcfi set on fire by 
ilie girl or her uiicicp and bumt 
to the ground. Anioiig the hill 
Savaras lire girl i$ guarded at 
iiighl by her relations. At the 
ennclnsion of the ceremonial 
tlie hut is burnt down, and the 
p4>ts which have been used by 
the gid are broken into smail 
pieces, owing to a lieliel H i at 
if rain-water ctdlecls in them, 
she w'ill not bear ot'fsiirin^, 

Td ward olT devils, twigs 
of various trees are stuck m 
ihc roThf, and a piece of iron* 
margosa-leaveSt twigs of the 
strvehuine tree, and tlie arka 
plant, are placed within the 
hut. In some coses, a frame- 
made of broomsticks 

a HINDU Hicjn rniEsi, TiftAPAPc pieces of palmdeaf, or a 

iwii, ..4 Ih. cimn ..414i>Hi4.n w «!»*{'»*• Worshipped daily, 

Iti the Orijn country the girl sometimts sits apart in a room, within a space enclosed by ATmw& 
stuck in the gnmnd, rouiul which a thread is passed seiien times. A cradle tontaijiing a stone is 


rial* *r] 


suspended from the root. 

At the rmberty ceremtiny of a Tiyan girl in ^Salaljar. her aunt or other [emide relation ptnits 
gingeHy-oil from a cop made out of a leaf of the jak-trec over her head, rm the top nf wliich a small 
gold coin has Iwen placed. The oil, with the coin, is received in a dish, and it is regarded as a good 
omen if the coin falls in a certain position. 





1lir tMw ■ll■ch^cj l«! HintlBi whlfh ihc vrhiElc* iIit ^vikT^ db Ac^Apioni, drH^i«I ||irau|h iH< 

iiirHiki bf roalU* mmii' qI ilnul l-Piwri. Tlw *:**h i* I* ^^kiri(bl trkili nw I k-cklo* LcaI fki-uf«ii iitvFt «lKri -devicri iind 

TEiihIcTn*. |h wllk *n Litfihpeilft, urummlP. 


rWo *pj 


A TEMPLE CAR, AFORE. 


irirf- 4 JPriPi- 
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Ainone some castes in Smtlli Catutra. the pd sits in the courtyard i*f the house on live iiiihmked 
coconuts covered witli a hamboo cyhiitliT, such as is used for storing rice. W omen place pots lillcd 
with water, and containing betel-leaveu and areca-nuts, round the girl, and empty the contents 
over her head, She b then secluded in ati outhouse. The coconuts are gix^n to die wasJieruoman 
as tier perquisite. At the conclusion uf the ceremonies among the Canaryse Kappiliyans, some 
hiotl is placetl near the entratice of ihe house, and a dog U allotved to eat it. While so engaged, 
It receive# a severe beating, and, the louder it howb. Lite better is the omen for the girl Iwing 
blessed with a large family. 

A Pulluvafi girl in Malab;ii is, on the seventh day, anointed by seven youtig women, who make 





THE FESTIVAt.. gUMHAKONAM. 

aurlKF ■l‘» ... *• •‘'W ** 

pllitftvh* kftlliv pad plUT*at thitir la thK wiUf «l Iftt 




A vpvk cro-wd oF 


an ttaering to the de^dls by whidi 4 ic may be jnv:ses,sed, in tlie form of a triangle made of llie rind 
o( a pl.Tntidii tree, to wliich pieces of lender coconut and miniature torches are attached. Tlie 
liiangle is waved round tlie girl's head, and disposed of by floating it on water. 

to aveit the baneful etlecls of the evil eye, a wove-o(k-ring of iRheldeaves, plantains fbanana.sh 
cfwked flour pi*t=tt'. a vessel fiUed wilfi water, nr an iron measure cnntaitiing rice with a style stuck 
in it. is made; oi lamps made of fjotir isftste are placed on a sieve, coloured water, and burnifig 
camphor, are waved Iwlpre the girl, w 1 t« is someliniei struck on the waist and sides with flour 
cake tied in a doth. wJiilc women strike the gmund with a rice-pestle, 

Helief in the inlluence of the evil eye is widespread, and. to avert it, oerembuies are performed 
in case of sicknew, during the marriage ceremoniis, at the building o( a house. anJ on other occa¬ 
sions. \ 11 th the same object, nioiistTOiis straw figure^ are set up in the fields to proutt the ri|a'iiii!g 
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cro|)5. and images, carved in wood or made of bricks and iiiuitai' are sol tip in I lie t urondas 
of linuscs. (See illiistration r*n jiage 461^,} 


MAliKlACE CUSTOMS 

^Iavv (juaiiit niethixls nf selecting a man as a husliaitd survive. For e^anipte, there Is a custutti 
among sfjirie Kalians that, at the MiittupongaJ festival, festoons of split coconut-leaves, and cloths 
containing coins tied up in them, are tied to iTie lioms of bullocks, which are let U>ose. amid the 
din of tcrti-toins and other music to terrify them, A moideu accepts as licr future husbajuJ tlie 


if] I Wirlr d- 

THE MAM^MAKHA FESTIVAL. ICUMJIAKONAM 

C^ntli^unEiain sf ib-e $1 ihif M»lhiiiivi bli< ihoWA llw M***- Ofl li^U ihc hdf Chubc* U 

pi4i4ir It* Tfrtiivrf Jq1i» iM *Jtr.twd ^M^k ht m«Ani bI m BubteifBBrBn cliBhnrl. 


young man who lias safclv brought to lier tlie cloth tied to the lioru of an oiiimal wJiich iie has 
Selecteii. At a Dawg wedding a test of physical fitness is required of the hridegtoum, who has to 
cut thriuigJt six plantain (banana) stems set upriglil in the ground, each wtlli a siiigte stroke of his 
war-knife, 

A simple form uf selection of a liusbuid obtaim omoJig the hill Bond.i Porias, Pits arc flug in 
the ground, in whicli, duniig the cold season, cliildreii are pur ai night, to keep them warm, In 
the pring. the marriageable girLs of the vtllagc are huddled together in one oj these pits, and a 
young man comes and jmipoftes to one of tlu’m. If she refuses, he tries otJiers, until lie is accepted. 
According to another method of selection, a young ntati iind uiaiden retire to the jungle, and light 
a fire, Tlmn Uie maiden, taking uj* a burning lire-brand, applies it to the man's iMtck, ff he cries 
out fnim pain, lie is rejected ; otherw'ise. the marriage is at imce consummated. 
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Aiijcing the janslc Nay3rtis. a girl v.hi has reached Lhe marriageable age sits inside a hut cun- 
slractt'd of leaves, loutid which the young men and maidens of the 'inllage dance and smg. The 
men ate armed with sticks, wlikh tliey thrust through the wall of the hut. and the otvmcr of tile 
stick whicli fe caught hold of by the girt becomes her husband, 

A custom which reminds one of wliat is commonly called ^ bundhng, is practised by the hill 
Muduvani. When a mamage lias been arrangcrl. the couple disappear from the village, and live 

for a (ew days in a cav^ by 
On thdr return^ 
if tliw ba%'4! agreetl to live 
tiler as man and wife, tlie 
man ^VETB Liie giri a bnuigle, 
clothe and baniixxf comb. If 
the pei'iml of probation in the 
cavt lias not proved a sU£- 
cess* each of them is at liberty 
to try with another 

partner, 

Simiv. tribes observe the 
'' house son-in-law “ aistoni, 
in accordance witli vdiicli a 
man Iwfore marriage works 
for his furore father-in-law for 
a s]>ecitied time. A casli pay¬ 
ment is now, however, 
times accepted in lien of 
seiwicc- 

An example of alKhictiiai 
of tile bride after a mock 
conflict in the course of the 
marriage ceremonies is atTorded 
by the Kondhs. The bride's 
procession ih met at tlie vil¬ 
lage boundary’ by ilie bridfi- 
grwjm, am! the young tiicn 
of liis village, each aimed 
wiih bamli<»4i sticks. The 
yiiung wt^men nf the brides 
village procei'd to attack the 
bridegroom^s party witJi sticky, 
stones* and clods of earth ; imd 
a miming fire is kefJt up uiitU 
the village b reached. The 




?fl 




ihv 


D^cy- 


HASUMAX. 

Ifld H«~>«n.n. W «1 ll** PwW tM Hl.J« r0.f. '!•» as™,.... 

Stone-thruwmg ihtiii ceases, and tlMi briili:gt-.niTn's unde, snatching up rlic bride, c arrif* Ikt rjff tu 
Ihe bridegroom's house. 

It is “ftvrthv of note that, at the Kondh wedding, it is, tlie bridcgnixuii's unck- who darriL*;, off the 
bride. In this connection the suggestion has Iwen made, with eveiy appearance uf truth, that 
the mfK*k conflict for tlic bride, of tvhiclj many variants occur in Stmtliem India, is not a sun-ival 
of what is commonly callwl “ niarriage by capture," hut fias its origin in the rule, .still observed 
in many castes, that a man slmuid many the daughter of his malemal uncle. Even in cases where 






THE HINDU PASTHEON 

Ih* Piclurn lire r=p(«l.«lJ.->n. P»inOfl|. ol rtll.ih <1 |fc. Hindu I'.ntl.Ha. nit.. lli« l»Bid« 

nlrphul cpd CtncH kili. thuuMM*''™!- -•“* SniMW.II. llw loddri. *1 Irnfnia*. Tin miltktnl Ipnlrttnwpl wMtIl ih* Itrtftll 
lltUft b. .in.. I- - in-t .1 Hindu .fr.n«d p.ut|«l lptlru~.nl. 
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xhii mie is not etiforc^d^ tlit' 
maltifiiAl uifcck pl^i^y^ very 
part in the man iage 
curemiinies. Sometimes they 

ccunmefitt! with the bridegrfxm 
a-Sikirig his cortsefit tn the mar¬ 
riage, and it the unde of the 
bride wlm washes die (eet id the 
iiridegToorrip carries the bride 
in his amts to the marriage 
IxKith, ties the lilli i>it her neckp 
ur links ingether the fitigers ot 
the contracting couple. 

In those castes in ^vhich the 
custom of niarriago with die 
Tiiatemal nucleus daughter 
ntUaiiLs it some times hapjwfLS 
that a fjoy of se\'en nr eight is 
married to a gtii tW7ce Ids age, 
and a cast^ is on rcccad oi a wife 
whn used to earn,' licT hiisktiid 
on her hip, as a mot her carries 
her chllcL The girl maVn iti 
s^Hllc cases, with her father- 
in-lavv until litr huslanil, who 
is considered to l>c The father 
of any chiidruii \vlui:h may he 
fw>rn, grow's up. One is forcibly 
reTiiiiidL-d of die Russian saying, 
placed it\ the mouth of the boy 
husband, " ^ionxl iin>rTnTig, my 
^xcEstOR ttORSHif. ... tl^ar liffiliers, cJiildrL'n uf niy 

A ^tlcd mici. . m.Mlf. «»«»»" pHt« «r,«l with ™lr wilc. Tl.H J'lJUf fattlur, WUO IS 

sr;,;.™.-rr™ r-™ ™-. ..u.^ 

wiJe liu> ivrnvetl/' 

A curtiiu-i praclicf. Callid " ktwpinii up the htuise,” is observed by Mie hill Kunnuviins when n 
man liaa no diildreti except a girl, ami his fnmily is in danRer of betTominp oxlincl. The Rirl cannot 
be claimcii as usual by her maternal lUich- s son. but may be married to oiic of the doiu-peit, of the 
hnu-se. As a sign of iiiaiTiaRe, a silver hangli- is pliued on Iwr wrist. She is ^jennitterl lo cotisort 
with «.me man ot her caste, and. if sIh: h.as a he inherits the profierty tlirongh lier. 


ilarriage with a tldrd wife is tuf-arded by BraJiiinatej as very unlucky. To a%'ert tVie misfortune 
resulting thereltom. a mock marriage ceremony is ].wr(onned, in the course of wliicU tile widower 
ties a liili on an arka plant, whicli is symlwliral of tlic sure Tlie plant is then cut down, and the 
actual marTtaffe becomes the lijunli in.siead of the thinl. A form nf marriage with a idatnairi 
(bananuj trw is someltmes celebrated by those wlut are elder bnithci?. and are incapable of Rotting 
married owing m soiue physical defect, so as in gix’e a chance to their younger brothers, who are 
not allow'LHl to marry unless thuir elder brudier. or brutliors, are atready married. At the wedding 
of those who liave been born after ilu: loss of tivo children in a family, their nose-rings are put on a 
platiiain-tTec. wiiich is then cut down. 












exefhant 

clrEi4iani wllh il* al lefidlKDI. The (pea. IfViiV, nr -and hacV arc palDleJ wJlh vai’ictua falifEiQiii afrakolc^ 
kBcItLdlni the Vpkih nwT* *Kl''4fuj4. Hii I ha larrhtad. Sami Iriiiplt' tlrphapt* ttt ll•lleitd fMike tataam hr f«ki]hr trunh 
fcileh aod ij-ijmiMtEnr- 

IS 
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In some cMtes in the Oriya country, if a girl does not secure a liusband before she reaches 
matunty, she is married to a brass vessel embiematic of the sun, or goes tlirough a mock marriage 
ceremony, at which tiie bridegroom is represented by an old man, an arrow, or a sahada tree witli 
a new' cloth tied roimd tJie trank, against which a bow and arrow are rested. 

When a Zamindar [landowner} of the Kambala caste in the Tamil country contracts a marriage 
with a iwman of inferior caste, he is not present himself at the wedding, but is represented by a 
dagger, in the presence of which the tali is tied on the bride's neck. In like manner, at a marriage 
among some Mara van Zamiiidars, the bridegroom sends a proxy in the shape of a stick, which is 
set up in the wedding booth. 

The practice of fraternal polyandry is still in force among the Todas. In coimection therewith. 
Dr. Itivers writes that " when the girl becomes the wife of a boy. it is usually understood that she 
becomes also the wife of his brothers. In nearly every* case at the present day, and in recent 
generations, the hu.sbands of a woman are own brothers. In a few cases, though not brothers, 
they are of the same clam One of the most interesting features of Toda polyandry is the method 
by which it is arranged who shall be the father of the child. For all social ami legal purposes the 
father of a chihl h the man who performs a certain eereniony about the seventh iiionlh of coH' 
(inemenl, in wliirh ah imitation Iww and arrow arc given to the woman. When the husband.^ are 
oviiTi brothers, the eldest brother usually gives the bow ami arrow, and Is the father of the c|uld, 
though, so long as the brothers live together, the other brothers are also regardcil as fathers. If 
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lit* m^rff 4 r CiKW 

MHRIAH SACRII'ICE POip'U 

Wo«d«ni CBZvcJ 1AI4 A rudr m<i fittrttn 

Aft r-|j^lkiftnl'« lir^d. 4A whlcb c-iJIcd 

wri-c ^&rrtW'fl>■ ♦Afl'Se^d Ift iKe «b ih# 


^^ in iht; cast in whicli the busbantls arc not nwii 
brcithcrsi that the cetttnony becomes of teal social 
importartce. In those cases it is arranged that one 
of the Imsbuinds shall give the bow and arrow, anti 
tliisi man ts tbc father, not only of the obikl bom 
shortly aftcrw'ards, but also of succeotling children, till 
another bnsband performs the essential ceremoiiy." 

The practice of the promiscuous form of polyanclTy, 
in accordance with whiclt one woman was comn'ian to 
a number of men, was fotmcrly prevalent on the west 
coast, and the law of descent in the feiiialo Une derive 
Its origin tlicrefrom. Though this custom may now be 
said io la> tlead. a survival retisaiiis in a curious mock 
Iictitious rnarriage ceremony, called "■ l;di-kettii 
kalyfmam " tail-tying marriage"). which is still 
celebrated by the Nayars and many other castes befure 
a girl reaches maturity. The details of the elaborate 
ceremonial vary greatly in different localititis. Iti one 
form tlicreof the boy who represents the bridegroum 
goes in procession, preceded by men bearing swurds 
and shields, to tlic marriage booth. He there lies the 
thii round the neck of the girl, and retires with her to a dccomtod apartment, where they remain 
uniler a sort of pollution for three days. On the fourtli day they bathe in a tank or river, liohhiig 
rtich other's hands. On tlieir return to the house the girl serves food to the bfjty. and they partake 
of u meal together off the same leal-pIatc. 1‘hcy then proceed to the booth, where a cloth is rent 
in iwjiin, in token that the youthful couple are divorccul. If a family cannot afford the exiKjnse of 
the costlv ccremowv. the girl's mother may make an image of day. adorn it with flowers, and 
invest her daogbUT with ihc tali in the presence of the idol. This, it has been suggested, is an 
almost exact counterpart of tliu consecration of a deva-dfisi £riandng-girl) as a public woman. 

So far we have dealt rvilh what 
may be ternwtl curiosities in niairiage 
customs. It remains to say some¬ 
thing about tlie ceremonies which are 
commonly observed by various Hindu 

Tlic Hindu sign of manis 
sponding to the wedding-ring 
tetidoni—itself of pagan origin—is a 
gold omametil called" tali " or '‘bottu, 
which is tied on the neck of the bride, 
after it has been passed round to be 
blessed by the \red ding-guests (sec 
illustration mi page 445), In some 
castes a necklace of black beads, or a 
string stained ivith turmeric, is sub¬ 
stituted for the tali. Turmeric enters 
largely into Hindu ceremonial. The 
piactice of smearing the face with it 
v(irY widespread among fcnialcs. 


^IvAf pMAAnldd mt iha iJitJbe af thf Hljiciui. 

IkinA* im ^pfiMrnuivEE a! a V^w, 4f ai ■ ihiAb-tafftfkrrv lor rf4ev4r:r Iropi 
ikl'fliiA. isf ifar brnic'lTl Eanfri'FciL 







At * Ivh-IivhJ 


FESTIVAL or A ViLLA<lE miJY. 


{ft 


thf vlFUee wcidiM Aa1u^piviivi 4 ihi T^irtii Sti^lsadjvAn*. ■ nulf tnthniwr a[ ihe tint* df^^wd un if» 

repr^ftFRl tk* *^6**W. Eirrin ■ itmy cwitskninv iIie al * ihnp. and i«4pi k psftlpp^ «f %hi Ift hii noulh 

ift a4eq4npBiiic-d bf HAPtlur fnilH+ m4P4ae-r4d-FAit M ^'j-rslilhadi-H. ibv wn ol Siva and AiilL jtii whffi. 
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PARAVA ^ DEVILEDANCER." 


dllkr«. ^Uch iutkiit* m 


■■*( fhe Tulu IP hk* purpi 

kiltTr ilrucmr# trt*dp fw*<*Lni 


IrtjDtrd 


wklk firurt* afc mnmk^ Pod i*|fe|«r d#iri<«P. 


iind^ in the lielief that it will ^ve thdr 
husbands increase of year^, women friely 
bathe tht-mselvo^i viith tumieric water. To 
ward off evil eye, a vessel containing 
tumieric w^atcr and other things Wnived in 
front oi the bridal couple at weddings, and the 
bride and bridegrioom are bat bed in tumieric 
water, which they poiir over each ntlier, 

AJnong various rastes the essential anil 
binding portion of the maj-riage rites, on the 
hand-joining day, is the tying together of the 
hanris of the bride and briiiegrcKJiii with a 
cotton thread dyed with tuniferic^ silk thread, 
or the sacred diiarba grass ; ipf the linking 
of their itands or little fingers* white water is 
pnired over them. Sometimes tlir liands are 
united together under a cloth hehl by tfie 
maternal uncles of the contracting couple. In 
one section of the bill Eadagas, the bride's 
^stcr brings -some rice and milk in a cup. 
into which the linked finger^ id the bride and 
bridogrwtn are thrust. Then, taking up some 
of the ricfij they put it into each other'^iv mouth 
three times, 

In the Telngii, Canarese, ami (hiyn 
countries it is a common custom to interpcp^ 
a screen or curtain betw^ecn the bridal couple ^ 
over which the bride throws rice or salt on 
the head of the bridegroom. The enils pi 
the iKKly-clntha nf the cotiple are sometimes 
united by n knot, tietl up in which arc rice, 
iH^teldeaveia and areca-nuts, cowry-shells, or 
fithcr ailicle^. 

Within the booth which is erected on the 
occasion of a wedding, a post called the 
" niilk-po^stj' made from ihe sacrwl hg ur 
other tree, a pestle, green bamboo* etc., h ^ i 
up. To it mango-leaves, sced^gmins, a fotir- 
anna-pii:ce wrapped in a cloth, a wrist-tbread 
such as is twxl on the wrists of the bride and 
briilegroom, or other article, is tied. 

The pots, which play an important part 
in the marriage ceremonies, are sup]H>sed to 
represent three hundred and iliirty iiiilliimsof 
secondary gods or dtivas, and some Bniliinans, 
c<msequentK\ use thirty-three pi3ls at tiielr 
weddings. On the cKcasiun of a manaage, 
in some places, tlie rillage potter makes a 
number of polsi, of which the largest is about 
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Uv’dvie feet in circumfetence. Thp s^^v duly 

wor^hipiwd by the bride iiiid brickgt<xjm. 
vaiiou* Orij'a criiitesi a pot filled water^ 

obtained from ^even houses, li- suspentled ‘vvikhiii the 
booths OF a of potT^ ate placedp one alxive the 
other, at the four comets, and in the centre thefeof. 
Or a jXJb coiualning turriteric water, veilh vihich 
the Ciintractitig couple are bathed, i=> tied to I he 
centra] part of llie boetth* 

A widespteafl custom h that nf wiping iiinv kincl> 
of seed-grains, soiuetimes in small earthenware potSp 
or In canth from an atit-hill, whit'h, being the alwde 
uf rhe sacrc^i cobra, is worshipjH-d by some castes 
at times of marriage with offerings of milk and 
Loconuts. At the conclusion of rhe mamiage riri?5p 
the grain a, which should incaJi while hai^e sprouted, 
are i^Jinetimes throwTi into a lank, river, or the sea. 
In some cultivating classes the bride goes lo the 
place where seedlings are raised, at which an image 
of the eiefphaiit-god GanCsa is matle, and hroken up 
after it has been w'orslupped. 

An important r^Me is played by the barber a( 
some weddings. He it is whn pares the bridegrcsoinS 


MALAYASr EXORCIST, SlAl.ABAR. 

Tlir caarcii^ii 'vhert 41 humnn »#firSGci li c^Qniiti*-|-ea 
n.cc**Mrf. rtfip-ropriatiI t. iuck tlrt If^^m thr 

T%rcfc p| « aECdpktBlcd ia-wC The mwm, -MrlilirlK h 

l-p tJ4d tl^ihlJTi- !• -CWI wJtli m hnlF^. »n-cl I he !■ mad* 1^ 

«pijii ^vc-f the- Eace. 

toe-nails, and shaves his face^ sometimes using 
copy's milk instead of water. He also touches the 
hride's fort head with Ihc raxor, and her toes with 
a mango-kaf—an emblem nf prosperrity—flipped 
ill milk. Ill some casteSp the barber odieiates at 
the niarriagc rites, and tics the tali on the bride s 
neek At a wedtUng among the IjiiRnyal Kannatli- 
the barlier ba^ a had time. He is pro\T4.1t:d 
with some ghi (clarificil bntterl in a coconnbshell, 
which he has to sprinkle over the heads nf the 
hrlde and bridegroonr A large ^toiic is susiKnderl 
from his nei:k by a rope, and by means of another 
rope he is pnlled backwards and foi^^Tirds by 
urchins behincl him. Eventually he succeeds in his 
efforts, ,'uul is sent nw-ay, after receiving a modest 
fee and presents- 

The marriage ceremonies of <*imc Muhamma¬ 
dans are a blend between the iluhanniiadan and 
Hin<lu rites. SfHue Daknis, for example, erect a 
milk-pHist, and tie hlaek beads tomid the bride^s 
neck, but alsti observe the Muhammadan nikka 
rite. At a Jlarakkay^r Muhammadan wedding, a 
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ceremony called Brahman is pcrforme^L The bride Is dressed Jike a Bmhman woman, 

and bolds in nne haiicl a brass eessol, and in The other a stick. She then through the 

cerenjony o( demanding money irom the bridegroom^ accompanying the demand with strokes 
of the stick,. 

Majiy quaint forms of ordeal liave to be uiickTgonc by those who liavc been convicu-tl by the 
^-illage or trilial eouucil of a grave offence, before they can gain readnnssion lo the caste, fi-oni 
which they have been excommunicated. Of 
these, jjerfLJips the lUfist strange is that of tying 
a heavy nmrtar iij front of a woman, and a car 
on her back. Thus toadech she is draggcfl 
through the streets, while the mortax weighs 
her fo the groimd, and the cat scratdtes her 
in its struggles to get free- 

Acnoiig the Koragas of South Canara^ a 
renv of sevcii huts is eteefed on the bank of 
a river, and buiulles of gras* are piled up 
against them. The gross U set on firei and 
the delinquent has to nm i^ver the sticks and 
hot ashes. The suggestion has been made tJiat 
the cereuTony b emblematic of iseven exist¬ 
ences, in accordance witJi the edict of >[:inu 
that seven generations ate necessary to efface 
a lapse iroin the marriage law, Koyi girls 
who consult u-ith a man of lower caste are 
purified by having the tongue brandetl with 
a heated gold neeille, ;iJid past^g through 
seven arches inatle of pahn-Ieaves^ ivhich are 
afterwards burnt, 

A matrimoiiial offence outside the caste is, 
among the Canarese Knppiliyans, punished hy 
e.\pulsion from the caste, and, to show Liiat 
the wmnau is thencefonvard as good as cfead, 
funeral ceremonies are solemnly performed over 
some trinket belonging to her* which is after¬ 
wards burnt, I^'ot a similar offence, the TamU 
ParivHrams makr a mud image nf the guilty 
|icj-srin, poke tJu>ms into it^ eyes, aiid throw it 
away ''utssdt the village, 

A f|uatn4 form punishment is some¬ 
times inihrtiisl by the caste council when an 
tlriya Ulivulo ill-treats or deserts fiis wife, 
lie is made to sit under one of the bamboo coops with wiiich ftsh arc caught, and his wife 
sits ijii the t-ip uf it. The contents of five }wt5 ni watci am then (Huircd over lUv couple, 
in imilatinti of the caste custom of p-airing water from rhe jiuts over a dead btwty bt foiv it 
1 ? taken tr> the hii ruing-ground, the ceremony iKing carried out in the part of iht! house where a 
corpse would be wasficd. 

To prove the innocence of persons accused of some offence, recourse is had to a foim of trial by 
ordeat, in which the i^uspeci has to dip the hand in boiling oil, and remove therefrom a coin, areca- 
nut, nr pebldf. U the hainl is injured, the guilt of the individual is estahUsheii 


Til#- PuttL CoiIIaa. 19 liirlii- uicc-ilbri kI lli«f wl 

^ rAurriMKiV. dwmiff m- rfpftwrMknm lh« deii^ 
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R^:L[aioN 

It «’b.ynnd the .cope of the present artide to deal >«tli-the religtoo and mUpou. obsen^nce 5 of 
the Biahtnatts, Jains. Lingayots. and Mnbamntadans, and Ute converts to Chnstiamty. 

In the following note on the worship of dUage deities, or GrSma Devata. by tnas^ of the 
Dravidian popnlation. I am mainly indebted to the writings of Bishop Whitehead, who has made 

^ or shrine of the G^ma 

Dtvata and. in every viWii&e. the Grama Devata is periodically wm^htp^d and propitiated. er> 
often the shrine is nothing more than a small enclosure with a ^e^v rough stones m the centre, and 



•D^VtL-DANGEJlS/ 


I? -> * JETri™. 

hilh linirlini ni«l4 l^lilii ajoLIca. JW 




often there is no shrine at all. Tlic names of the village deities are tegior. They differ in almost 
every district, and often the deities worshipjied in .me village unU Ire quite unknown in villages five 

i>r six miles off. , , ^ . 

•' The village deities, with very few exceptions, ate female. In the Tamil cmintty. it is tnie, 

almost all th^vill-oge goddesses have male attciulants. who are supposed to guard lUe shrine, and 
cam- out the commands of the goddesses : and imc male deity. .Myauar. lias a shrine to himscll, 
and’is regarded as the night watchman of the village. He is supposed to patrol the tillage every 
night mounted on a ghostly steed, scaring away the evi) spirits. His shriim may Ire known by lire 
hinires of clay or concrete horses ranged on either side of the image, or piled about in the com- 
l>miid (grounds) of the shrine. The liorses are ofiered by devotees, and represent the steeds on 
which Aivanar rides in hi? nightly rounds. (See illustration on page ^72.) 
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A TELUCU BRAHMAN, 

A Ti-I|i:|u: Saiviil* ESj-»hmp[ii ifrUd Lh ■■ ■e*i.I: 


Thi^ i'lr by uliitli tUf villajje 

ddties axe repress 11 tod^ are aliTifiiit as diverge as their 
iiaines. In aoffie of rlie more pi iiuiiive vtUai^es tliere 
is no permanent imag,': or sj'mLiol of the [Jeiiy 3.t ^11. 
litit a clay rignrc of live ^ndtless is nia^k- by tlie potter 
Uk each festivaj, and ciisl away Ijeyoiid the boundary 
oi the vilJage wlien tlie festii^ al is ended. In other 
vilta.L;es the deity is represented simply hy a stone 
pillar standing in a hdd^or on a stone jdatfonti under 
a tree, or in a smalt eiielustife stu 1 iaindetl by a stutie 
walL fHten tJie stones vvliich rejnestnl die different 
deities are simply sntall conical stmies, not more than 
hve or inches liigh^ blacktNied wjtli llie anointing 
nil. It is very' conunon in the Taniil contUry to rind a 
stone ttnage fi?ced in ihe shrine, and a sniaJl jKirlabie 
metal tniagc, whir 1 1 Ls used in processioris during the 
festival \'ery'^ olteii, tuo, llie gndtiess is repicsenied 
in i^roL'cssiaris by a brass pot hUed with uater and 
tlccornled with luargosa leaves. 

" In Some villages, \iti.cre there is a pcrmanenl 
shTine, olferings of rice, fruits and llowers, with 
iniCettse and camphia, aje made e^ia'-ry day' by tlic 
villagm who have made vous. to the gi>ddess> In 
in a n V 


jnd ki^Aa-arn* 4^ rudr«L#-h« iMMtiii, “w-liaN ■« 

^Qffi ki -i rai-kr*- hr ttikkwafliii *nJ q-iliBr*. 

h a fixed annual fesiivaJp but a wjcrihce takes place 
wheiies'er an epidemte or other calamity occurs* fiUiich 
tiiaken it expedient in propitiate Utc goddess. :Speak- 
ing generally* the object uf the festival is simph' to 
pri>pitiate ihc goddess and wnrd off the attacks of 
e\il spints. * 

rhe village deities are alrni>st universally pro¬ 
pitiated witii aniuinil saerihccs. Ihiffaloes, sliccp, 
goats, pigs, and fowls are freely offered tu llicm. 
snmetinK^s in lliousands. AV El I ore. in the Tclugu 
country, at the annual festival t>f Mahalakshini. about 
ten thoujvatid animals are killed in one day, rich [leople 
stmdiiig as many as twenty nr tliirty* The bloipd 
iiows down into tlie liekis behind the place of sacririce 
hi a regular hood, and carls full of sand are brought 
to ciw’cr up what remains on ihe s]UiX- The heads 
are piled up in a heap aboul fifteen feet high in front 
oi I be slifinc, and a large cart lien iKisiii is idled witlt 
giiigelly oil. and put on the top of the heap, a llnck 
cottnii wick Ijeing placed in the basin and lighted. 
The slaughter of victims on all day . and at mid¬ 
night about twenty Iniffalocs are sacriliced. their licads 
Wing cut off by a pujari (pricrsti, and, h>geiher with 


■. blnaHlT «ilclllWt b imcfkiLIca ihf 

oI lllflr Biski-k kiriEkf tlvT bcifjii kTld il■lr■‘ wll^ 

XUimtiU ana limr. Dv«r wchuX rk«>ir*ilP«. rtpifiMBlinR 
puitulv^r M-Ff- kpriHklrd.. 
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the carcases, llirown ujhui the larite hcajis of vice which Jiavc liecn presented Hi the till t le 

rice is soaked with bhMvd,” On the occasion of a festival to the village deity in some parts of 
the Telugu country, " a cart is bmuglit to the image with pointed stakes standing upright at the 

four corners, and one in ihe centre, <)n each stake is impaled a yomvg pig. a lamb, or a fowl. 

A Mala, called ' Pamltala/ 
tn tite cart dr(?s=i4?d in 
feinale attire+ holding in 
Ills hand a clay iniagi- of 
iJic wiiicl] \vtiA 

made (or the fefilivid. 
The cart is dragged witli 
ropes to the boundary o( 
tile village lands and 
iKith cart And ropes ate 
le(r beyond the liomid- 
ary. The Pnmbalas take 
away the aniinais, whicli 
all die during the pro¬ 
cession, iis their share of 
the nderings/' In con- 
scquetice of the intenen- 
lion of tjovernmeiit, the 
animals Are now, in 
places^ merely tied to the 
staked, without being im¬ 
paled. At a village in the 
Taml] country, " wlien a 
pig is sacrificed to Anka- 
]amnia, its neck is first 
cut slightly at I he l^^p, 
and the blond allowed to 
fifwv on to some tioiled 
rice [ilaced on a planlatn- 
leaf. Tltciii llie rice, soaked 
ill its blood, is given 
to the ptg In eat. lE I he 
pig eats it. die omen is 
good ; if lint, it is bad ; biit^ 
in any case, iho pig lias 
its Jiead cut nf(. In some 
%’illages tike blond of die 
pig is mixed with boiled 
nee, taken tn the burniTig- 
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gronntl where the deail bodies, an* Inirned, and tlirowu into the air at iiiglit, as an fiering tti the 
e^-st spirits that hover round the plaei*. Among oUier curious applicatinnF, of ihe bliKid of animals. 
IS one that prevails in nearly all die village-nf tin Piidukkntiat Ulluk cil the Triclmiopnly district, 
wliere it is ^he cii?<t{nn (nr nil the v illagers to dii* cloths in Ihe blfHKJ id animals slain simply tor 
frkfrtl an<l hang them np on the eaves o( rhejr houses, to prnicet the cattle against disease, 1 liis is 
probably a relir n( an age v^■hen ainmal hHKl was ntily eaten at the time nf saciiEke," 
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At H (estival called '■ mavilna;* or " sntasSna kullai - ot the buTial-gfuu»dh 

cdebratvd bv the Sombadavan lidung m the Tamil ccuiitry in honour o Ankakmma. a 

person dressl‘d up to ropre«n( the goddess carries a tray containing the vvelhuash^ risrvra 
of a <:heep A l>l>rtion ol tlie intestines is held in the month of the niotk go.ldess till the rotoiu 
of the procession, which escorts the image to the village shrine (see illiistrabon on 
Close to the spot where eorp.« are burnt, the priests arrange on the grjmnd five come j heaps 
made of die asiies of a corpse, ulticb represent the clcphatit-god Gaiiesa, In front of these oHer 
iiigs of grain, l«te1. bangles, etc., are piled up. TJie peoide assembled f^l -m the heaps, and carry 
off whatever thev can ky tiieir liands on. Hundreds of jiersons are said to bedoinc pi^-ssed, eat 
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th^illh^' ^ tile con>«. any fragmeni of Ixmc which tliev may come across. TJie 

ashes arc highly prized, as they are klieved to keep off evil spirits and secure offspring to 

^'rhe'vfi'b fidicnncn of the ciist coast set up on tlic seadmre miitiatiire shrines made of eartlien 
pots or bricks .imi mortar, die openings in which face the !*a fset^ illusttatinn on page 477). 
Ttierein are dewisjteii tlav figures of Hie gods, wiiich are worsliipiied kfore the Vadas go out 
fishing and wooden figures of decea-«rl relatives. Tlie names of the gods are legion, and they 
inclutk the goddess of a thousand eyes, represented by a pot pierced with lioles. m which an oil 
light is burnt ' and strangely ennupU. a deity called “ Btngah Bilbu ” who wears a hat and rides 
on a black hof^. He lias 'ht' reputation of seciiTing large hauls ot fish, and guarding tlw lisJicr- 
men against danger when out at sea. The chief goddess nf the Va<Jas seems to lie Oresundiamma, 
who is believed to roam over the «a in a kiat at night. At Hie time of worsliipping her, the 
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ivlio uffkiatL^s k tk-rj 
with a ^fiat to a post in 
front of tlic hmi-so, and it 
toy boa I placed in from 
thereof. The post and 
boatp and a pot sliTiitei ate 
taken with the goddess to 
tlie short, and the innage 
is deposited in the ^dirine. 

Wskrship is iierfotmed, and 
the goat is sacrificet] if It 
crawls along on all (ours and 
ditver^- li it fails to do 
so, tJie omen is con.sideTetl 
unfa\’oijrable, and another 
goat sliould tje smbsiituied 
for it. 

Festivals, ai which the 
gnds are worsliipj^ed, are 
held at ihc coinmencenient 

. I , oi tUy Rrurcp 4l d:#Ok^# 

01 tile agricultural yeaj^ whlck mvr warthlpp+d bukim rvpcditlnnfl. 

wlien the .seed is sowti, and a# when ihert t* itom mud 

, , , S«um «l ^*«^***rd rfl«nif«- 

at han^est time. I n seasons 



of drought* prayers ai'c 
offered to tJie rain-god, and, 
in fome places^ a ligure^ 
made of eJay or strung is 
dragged, f^^t first* tlirough 
the \1ilagi?, and jts oV?sci:jujcs 
are j}erformed by grave- 
diggeis. tn Soutli Canara^ 
before the second ciop is 
sown,, buffalo races, which 
are attended by * devjJ- 
dancers/* are held tn a rice- 
held deep in liquid mud. 
On the following day^ Ct>ck- 
fighting matches, in w'hich 
a very large numbor of birds 
are engaged, take place in 
an open plain outside the 
viJJagep with the tjbjcct of 
propitiating various demons. 

In many villages in the 
coast district of Soulli 
Canartt, in which the worship 


of demons prevails, is a bimu stlianam, or ckninn temple, aiul, in some houses, a room or corner is 
set apart for the famifcv bhiita. Within the temples, imagi^p or a metal idate bearing a representatinii 
gf a human Ix-ing. or figures of tigers, pigs, cocks, etc,, are kept. In some temples a sword stands 



EV(U £^E riCURES. 
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bv the .id. ni the bUutH. .nU i. hdd by the priest .vhen he in . state -d 

hdorc Thnsc assembled for worship. Scene temple, contain a nnm^r of / 

Mt apart for a particular bhoia. On the occasion of a ^n-ice for the piopitiation r f tliL 

lewcrlft and votive oflerinff?- arTaii^^ed on the cots i ■ . i iir* 

devil-dancers,” who are also engaged in the hcrediiary’ profesisioii of mat, basket or uni Jre 

miking. 


Tlie 


W'long to tlie 

Xtilke^ PurcLva and Poni- 
paila cTistd^ tlkistni- 

tions on p^cs 460-462). 
The}" arc called in to 
drive out demote Erotn 
Llio^^ posse^^d thereby K 
aiid^ ma?<|iieTading in fan- 
tastk diiigni^ leprc^ent- 
ing diffcrerii: bliuUis, dance 
and sin|? songis mi the 
□cca^ion o( wor^^hip at the 
temples. 

t)f a dcx'il dance/' the 
follo\^iiig account is given 
by Mi\ Tavie in Jiis '* Mami- 
^ri|U History of ^011 th 
Ciuiam." The prrfiknti- 
aficc lakthj place at night. 
At hist titc pujan {priest), 
with tliti hhuta >ivord 
and l>ells In Ins hands, 
whirls nwind and round, 
itniiating the suppjscd 
n\icn and gestures, of the 
demon^ lint he does not 
aspire to full |HJsse!isinn; 
that is reserved for a 
Pompada or a Kalke, 
who c<)incs forward wiien 
die pujan h:i^ cxfiihited 
h^r about hall an hour. 
He is naked, save lifcr a 
waist-band, iiis face is 
jwitiited wit 11 ocliire* and 
lie wcan^ a sijrt of itrrli 
made nf cneonut-leaves* 

and a melal mresk. After jiacing slowly up and down tnr a sliort time, he gradually works himself 
up to a pitch of hysterical frciiJty. wliik the tom-toms (drums) are beaten furionsly, and the spectators 
loin in raiding a long* monotoinms, fiowUng cry. At lungHi he stiijhi, and everyone is addre^siid 
acroiiling to his rank. Matters regarding which there k any dispute are then submitted for the 
decision rd the blnita, and his award is generally accepted. Either at this stage* or earlier, the 
demon is fed, rice and other (nod being offered 10 the Ponipada. wiiite. if the bliuta ts of low degree, 
flcsli and arrack (liquor) arc siIs^J presented/' The^ festivals last lor severaJ nights. 


Jf^AihW 


A temple, car. SEFilSCAPATH%M. 
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OF HOR5FS AT At^'ANAR SIIRIA'E- 


Lffriee fifu«r» □! 


h»r.r. *ft <tp m l«iri*Uf of ll-e Af>.»i.r. »>io 1i fcrWd 

niHlpLI'nl l.h» hor*«i rltk I hr idrirlia^*, 


Lo -^iiH ihic villikp;? Al filich-r. 


In striking contra-^t to thu modtfst shriiiL-s nt the viJlHge ikitivs amt ilevils are the miignificunt 
Vaishnavitc and SaiviU- leiiudei^, of ivtiich those at t:oiij<.^'vcmin. Unmc^varaiii, Madura, Kum- 
bakonam and Tanjott, ntuk among the most LeteUrateil. The lasMiarnetl is famous for ttie colos.saI 
stone ligiixe of the sacred bull Namli, recuinV-ent within a shrine. 

The temple equipiiti'ut included olatKirnloly’cart'ed ears on wlyels (see illustration on page 451), 
which are draggoil in procession by ineatis of ropes, silver vehicles of the fhitittv, deva diLsis. or 
dancing cirh, iletlicatcd lo thii ti:!uph service, and processional elephants. 

The ictvns in which the great uniples are situatc-l are the centres of Hrahmanisni and Hie Brah- 
niatiical priestliocKl. and are the scene of many Hindu festivals. Of perhaps the most famous, 

and otic which attracts a vast crowd of piterims from the i-ntin- Ungth of India, is the Mahariiaklia 
festival which is cchbraUd at Kiitiibakomim once in tw^eh^ \v*ar>. It is believed by orthodox 
Hindus that the holy waters of the (iangi^s flow into the sacrei tank on this occasion. To enable 
the pilgrims to batlie in it without danger of Uing drowned, the municipal aiithtmlies take tJie 



1' lt7r4K. 


HtNOU fiElTlES. 
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pfLiraution of rechuing tht- dbptli of the wat^r in the tank. The prindpjil idok aint carried in 
procession^ and deposited in a shrine on the tnargin of Ihe taJik (see illnsiralion on -144)- 
trident, which is the embTciri of Siva, is inirnersetl as a signal that the time for bathing has arrivedH 
Many thousands of pilgrim? duck their beads ixmeath the surface ol the w-ater, in the belief that 
they are bathing at one plunge in ali the sacred rivers, and emerge from the tank covered’^^ith 
mud Isee illusttation on page 452 ;). U has been sahJ that ivhat Buddha (iawa is to the Buddhists, 
wiiat Mecca is to the ^^luhamniadans, so is the Mahuituikha bath to the Kinilus^ 

Among other religions festivals which are obsent^ by tliiidus in Southern India are the 
Mahaslvaratrifc in honnut of Siva J the Srijayanti, or Krishna^s birthday; the Dipnvali, or Feast 
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THE HIM>U POSC#Al- CEUE-VONY 

k 1 j i m kfeikri iinviHB -poiifli. limt timppin* Saridii Ifi u-rsLion. 

" -7,.: .e™. ..... «... r... ... 

of Lights . 11.1 lh.t Vi.hu. Ut Xew Vc^tr-. Day k^slival. Th. Vinaynku ( hatarlh, day .. d.voleU to 
the tJat^hip of Ihr iiopular tlephant-HOil Vinayaka, or <*aiu-?a. tht- of 

the Sara-wati. .ir Avu.lln l‘m or worship of toofs and imphwtils t^ho- linthmao worships 

hi. b.>k.s the artisan hi. tools tho fi>hrrmar. his m-ts the mtrrhani deans his 

ana so on. .\t the PonguL or ricc-botting festival, the .uii is «or.lijptHd, nee is boiled oi milk, 

iifiil nfleiing's of fond an.’ iitaili’ to the god. 


RKhH;lOi:S MKNMCAN'TS AXn VOWS 

IvcLui>hi. in 1 I.C varioos rf».i.s of HinJu ttligioos ore the BairasU, IMtoiiis, tTel.t..lita. 

ood LioBOvat Janfaim. A. . gooorttl ml,-, tk-j- abool from place to pace, ca.| th.: 

appruprialo earl. o( iWr prefcioaol calliae. 
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'I'lie tJainlgis cariT about with thcju brasqcookiiig-vpsscls, a.ii(la sacred silagratna ilont: and cuncb 
i.hell, and. as they go throUKh the streets, they call out aloud the name of some ddty. They usuaIJiy 
allow tlic beard to grow ; the hair i# Jong :iiilI matted, and the nearly naked body is smeared with 
sacred ashes. The insignia of a DS-sari are tlic cotifh-shell, which h blown to announce his nirival, a 

gong, which he strikes as he goes his round, a tall iron lamp, which is kept lighted while he begs, a metal 

vessel in which he deposits the alms, and a metal image of the monkyy-gofi HajiuntiLn, which is bung 
round the neck. At a festival in the Tamil country, devotees pul a small portion of a mixture of 
plantain fruits, rice, and other articles, into the mouth of a Dasari .tttacherl to the temple, wlio chews 
and spits it into the hand cd the devotee, who eats it in or<lt-r to secure sbiub desired twron. 



A KORAVA WOMAN TELLTXC FORtUNES. 

Th* camiil* d m winnow. pIIA, And wLckirt ll*v <nrntrt<mnir Thr slip at V hmnd Lv plnccd 

ihe wrinnow. Lhc woiimEi chfetrU 4i^Bri, uccBiLDiiKEP;i louchlm tbr hmaiA w{lh lh# Hkl. 


The langamij sometimes in very extmviii'Eint eostiime.s, with plates bearing 

repnisirn tat ions of variou-^ deities, a iJUaket containing the Itngain (|ihLillic einbkrn of Siva), a sword 
carried in the liand. and tnetai belb tied roond the ankk, which iingle as the jangain shonts, dances, 
and rep4^ats llie praises of Virabhadra, the son uf Siva. (See iUtLStratirm on paE;e 466.1 

In gratiuidc tii tfie deity (nr recover^' ftotii sickness, or other bonofil conferred, silver representa- 
titins of the human figure or the part of the l>i.>i,ly which lias been afifectefl, snakes inter!winctk the 
niCH^cl of a house which has Ix'en the subject of a successful [aWriuit^ etc., are presented %*otive 
offerings at the temple Isee ilUiitratioii on (jage 458). \'owsarc made by childless wtmien to set up a 
stone with the di>uh!e-snake synibud earv'cd on it l>eneath a sacred fig tree. Childless couples 
pray ftsr offspring Ixdore a row^ of such stones, the Imi^^ani stone (phallic cmblcirt), aod 
a stone figure of the |>ortly elephant g<wl GanC^a, (Se« illustration on [.layc 43S.) 











A HINDU (-UNERAL, 


and d«li^d wklh EMiU^dn ^K^ b-BiJ 

tip ih* K^ifti-au. 


bprrtifl*'-!rawnrf in « unUnquiii wllK mn icjftnEipi, 

irit^vIflAni In ibr Utriraund I- pl^floi tvntm MpprcPi^rinle 
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Tilt- tcrcmony of walking thnmgh firt', or rather a ^halktw pit filled with glowing cnilwra, is 
perfuniiftl in many places by those nnfh r a vow and others at the shrine of Ur;iup;tiU, the polyaiidrous 
wife of tbf fivt Pandava brothers, who, to prove Jier chastity during their absence in exili:, submitted 



to the fire-walking ordeal. TJie devotees obscr^'e a (ail oti the day of the ceremony, and worship 
the gwldess at the T-lirine, The nincns are consulted by the priest, and the image of Ihe gcnldess is 

carried m to the ol the 

ceremnninl. Ihe priest, decked vnth gar¬ 
lands and cla<l in a yellow cioth, first walks 
over thfc? embcTs, and is followed by ihc 
flcvqtt-e^p who, afler passing thn^ugb therm, 
cool their feet in a puddle oi water callL"ii 
the milk-pit/' In the Telu^ coiintr>" the 
cereniony is pcTformtd by both Mnhuumia- 
itaiis and Himlus at tJie Mtilmnimatian 
Mchurnini k-stivah and lament a ttons over 
the death of Hasan and are made 

round the firc-pUr In places flowers 

are now sul>stiti.ited for the hot emlTerSp anil 
troiUlen mi in htinnur of the goddess. 

The Gtivernment at the present day 
regards wtlli disfavour the hnuk-SMinging 
cefetnony* at which big imn hc^oks are 
driven into the back of a devotetp who is 
suspended from the end of a long wooden 
lever at the top of a tall mast^ and swung 
in tlu! air high above the assembled crowd, 
A few year:^ ago the Govcmcir of Madras 
was approached by a villagcTp on behalf of 
the gonimunity, with a request for perm is* 
sjon to revdve the practice of hook-swingiogp 
iiti the ground that^ Eiince the ceremony had 
been ptohibkiKi, tlie rainfalE liad been de¬ 
ficient anti crops scant)', chDlera had been 
prevalent, anti I he birth-rate of the vdlage 
liad hdlrn q(L In the Mysore province a 
little figure^ called Sidi Viranna, dressed up 
in gaudy atlirt\ carrj'ing in the haiuls a 
shield and sword, anti secured to a wocjden 
beam by a rope made of hunian liaiTp is mw 
swung as a sul>>liLute for the human being 
(sec il]ustratif>n m This page). A few years 
ago SI family in the Tanul country had 
taken a Vi^w to dtf one of their children to the beam ft>r one revolution thereof, but the pKiliee 
ititervencd, and the rhild’s clothed and a J^heep wert^ sw ntig instead. 


Bp 4 i/] t ■ rftn,r,rfiTii, Ili... 

SUBSTITUTED HOOK SW ISCtNli CEREMONV , 

In Mr.fipe • wfladra of iidJ »t iht firrtf'irl 

dmt. J.u*prc^-Ud- Instead 4I Kuman m » 

4 I Lffl 4 i Uw-U drivm Inlo fU t#(t. *e,*l -wusm in fl<i 


W.m 


SUHEkM'ITlOX. MAC EC AMt SOftCEHY 

TiiK Tii[t*.UT«f fluptrr^titii>n. acL-urding to Eaton, is tlic people. The Natives o( Southcrti Itulia keep 
a vast howlc of pet siiper-tiliotts. some of which, siJcb as bcUtfs Relating to sni.>eKiiig, unlucky days 
and iiurahtrrs. liave iheit ccituiTi-riJarti in western conntrii -.. 
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Sm iAr <'/\ 

VADA SHmSES. 

Tht h-d^rihippEd bi Tpluru S *H* C.IU urir bF ibif *Fm*h<Hr- In ikrinp# Ih-d* <>1 trick* -ftd 

IIftiF, *T *>uL of alj»*miriil«l uilLrn turned uprkdr-dp«¥P Hciit ■" optninC in flpt uid^. 




The oniicni art- coiisultt'd by Hindus on many important occasions, sui^h as pulK-rty, iiiamaiif 
and death, tin* Xrw Year's tnorniiig, the start on a journey, or the day ol an examination. Hie 
list of gofxJ tuid bad oniLiis in Malalsir is exccTdingly comprehensive* The former incliule sucli 
varied objects as a "virgin, two Braiimans, a Raja, L'lephant, cow with its caif, tied bullocks, pot lillcO 
with w[itqr. and iniik. In ihe category of bad ornetis are included a lame or biind man, corpse, 
widow, l>arbcr, washerman, broomstick, broken ves*stfi, cat and donkey, Soiiietinies the omens are 
deterniined by the hutching of a dutdi id eggs, u chicken pecking at grain, die quivering ol a sheep 
or goat ON-er which water lias been pouR'd. or the rlirei tion in which a flower falls from off the head 
of the idol- Or milk is brdlLsl. and the omens arc uccepled for gf»od or twil according to tlie manner 
ill which tliu fluid bubbles over irom the iioi. 

Siiperstittnus beliefs ao‘ emrent with regard to iieariy every animal. Tlius, the cry of a jurknl 
means good nr bail hick actflidiiig to lla- direclion from which it proceeds; the sight of a hare 
tiwiiiis ill^succfca to a traveller ; it is nnlucky to see a cut or a Cow’s face in the early morning : and 
a dog or goat i limliing on a niof pin tcnds certain misfortune. The value of a liorsc' ileix'iids laigely 
on the hair-murks on various parts of its IxKly. 1 f an owl fretiueiits a 

house, the building is deserted For a time ; goud or Iwd luck is foi-etold from the nature of the note 

[IS a pn>t(if:lioii 

devils or 
thi^ tye, 10 

cure cliisease, or 
will a bw'TiuiL b 
very vviik-spreatl. 
Tht«<hi.irni>. InrludL^ 
such articles 

iVi a bii ni pjttery 
From the bmial- 
grtmniL the dried 
Imn of it tortuiijCp 
iht^ tcM>th of a cro- 
codili?, bri>tk" from 
the tail ol an trk- 
plLLiritp hair of a 
beafp tigtr's claw, 
jackal^^ snout, or 
I he tail of a set^r- 
pinti. W^ry often 


emitted b)'a crow ; 
mill sjtarn^vvs me 
eiicniiriigixl to build 
their nc-its in a new 
house, so ais to 
bring goml furlnne 
lo its ocenpaiUs, 
The pre^iH’c of a 
tortoise in a lield 
iiiulcr the pl^jLigh 
is imhicky. ami a 
cultivator ha^ lwt^ 
kiunvii to claim re 
mission of rent la 
Carisequtiice !UL'n^ 
of. 

Belief m the 
etticat y oi a ciiarm 
or taliiiiiian worn 
in token of a vow, 
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A HINDU SHRINE. TINNEVFXtA- 
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Thu clwttH takes the form <»f a metal ryUmler containing roiled up wilUm it a strij) uf meLail 
□r pahiL-baf scroll inscribed with cabalistic figures. 

Stone slabs, inscribed and engraved with letters, characters and figures, arc often set up at the 
village Umiularj', to safeguard the inhabitants and cattle against sickness, epidemic disease, or other 
calamity, in CO-Se of illncs.s iti a bouselicild, a geotnetric pattern is sun'iclinies drawn on the ground 
at dead of night at a place where en>ss*n.kacU meet, in tiic liopc iJiat the disease may be trarnsferred 
to some pttsser-by who treads on it. Or a figure made of rice-flour, with coins stuck un various parts 
of the body, is wavcrl in front of the Sick person, and deposited at the cross-niads. 

To liring the undoing of an enemy, an Linage is made In wax. flour, leaiL or earth on which 



A HINDU CREXlrVTIOS. 


x\l A Hindu lunrlul. I hr- wllk «. Hstli. I* Uid sa ith« i« iprnLlEil ^4 lb ih^ mend htr p^nwlnuilT 

witL relifflniii 1119*. lirHstihH'd ^Unfi 4h*Trd b«LhE nnii r^lurri bonwE. 

he has trotiden. and buried in the ground, or burnt with mystic rites. Sometimes a tuft of a 
woman’s liuir is tied on the head of a wooden figure, which has nails driven into it, and is suspended 
from a tree. Or, if a woman is possessed by a devil, some of lier hair i» put in a btitlle, pri^sentcd at 
the shrine *if the goddess, and finally buried outside the village. 

.Among piolessintial diviners, the Kuinyaiis of the west cnast have a lugU reputation for skill in 
casting hori«>Co|ies, li.\ing an auspicious day lor a marriage or other Hindu ceremony, diagntpsliig 
the cause of sotue family irouide, and so forth. His iorehead smeared with ilie iriple ash^mark 
nf isiva, and vqiiipiwd with a hag of cowry’-did!s and an austrolugcr's calemiaT, lie arrives at the house 
i>l tlic person wlio wIsIibs H» consult him. and makes on the fltHir a diagram dividerl off into com- 
|)ai imeiits, on which he arranges the cowries, repri.^enting the plaiieis. After much deliberation 
and I he recitation the appropriate iormtiUe, lie announces the conclusions arrived at fioiti his 
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[ mtftf di- xtftni. 


A HINDU CKEMATION. 

vi'}.»h Ihf Jivrnm* ^W> Ji»»r Wft lin»tl» rdllh»Blili»A ml.lt *»fl ta«flul-«*ler «ie ■priaklid lir u1<fi f* ^BFiieJi 

ihr iKhrtP al ihE *|r^4 *r»4 Fllt4 ficr. pvlw*. c*kt* *ft (jflcffd 14 ll. 

study of the relative positinU$< of the planets. Some Kaniyans also have a rupiitalion for their skill 
in exorcism, in the practice of which they dress themselves iiji in cocoTmt-kaves, iiiid wear masks 
rcprcseiiliiif* various demons. The Malayans of Matabar a!si> exorcize deruons, and assume various 
disjjuises. (See illrntratioiis on pages 461 and 4 r 53 d 

The Piilluvaiis of Malabar are aslniinjpar# and priests at Hie numerous suike-grovca dedicated 
to X^esvara. the lord of the snakes, which s«>metinujs cover many acri^ nf grouiiil, and contain 
Uiousands of stone imaj’es of scriwiits. They may be seen going from house to house, playing tunes 
hv means of a plectrum on a drum made from an earthen pot over which a string is stretched, 
and singing songs which are appreciated by the snake-gods (see illostration on page 468 ). Mlien 
called in to expel snakes or demon'' from tlmsc pos&esM.-il, they make a huge figure of n snake on 
the Hour with coloured powdets. and sing songs in honour of the snake deity, while the figure is 
rubbed out, under the influence of intense excitement, by the celebrants of the mystic rite, it may 
be as many as .a huOflred and one times in an obstinate case. At the conclusion of tlw? eeremony, 
a visit is paid to the snake-grove, where they proitratc thctnsclvcs before the stone images. 


liEATII CEkEMQNIES 

S PEA KINO generatly, it may be said that the dead are cremated by the bighcr castes, and Viuried 
or cremalt-il by the lower cla-sscs according to the worldly ciroimslances Of the family of the decea-sed, 
burial being less exiwnsive than cremation, which necessitates the purchiise of wood for the pyre. 
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On the death of her husband, the marriage-badge (l-Sh) is sometimes removed from the neck 
f>f a widou\ aDcl thrown into the grave with tJie llow'ors whidi adorn her; or her bangles are 
broken near a wooden post representing the deceased, which is decorated witlt Uis clothes. 

Many elaborate rites arc performed in connection with the disposal of the ashes after cretnation. 
J’Jie hill Koyis make the ashes into balls tvith water, and bury tliem in a hole, over which a stone 
stab is set up. VVlieri frientls of a dead man pass the spot, they place a few leaves of toLmcen on the 
slab for him. By the hill Savaras. fragments of tlie cremated bones are burietl with a broken fowl's 
egg in a miniature hut. Kv some castes a piece of bone is placed in a pot Itcncath a ^Licred fig-tree. 
The pot is eventually taken aw'ay by the son of the deceased, and buried near the house. By otlier 
castes a tulsi [sacred basil) plant is set up on the sjjot where the ashes are buried Sometimes 
the ashes are thrown on a tree or ant-hill, or into running water or the sea. The liill Savnras send 
pieces of charred bones 10 relations at a distance, so that tliey may iwrfomi the death ceremonies- 
Sometimes aslies are consigned by parcel-post to an agent at Benares, and tliiown into the 
lioly Ganges. Images of tire dead are frequently made with the ashes collected from tlie p\Te, 
rice-flour, straw, and earth frotn a stremn or pond, or rliwn on a new cloth, and worshipped with 
offerings of food The straw figures arc often burned, but Viy the hill Kondlis are set up in front 
of, or cm the rool of the house. By the Oriya Gaudos seven small flag^ made of cloth dyed with 
turmeric arc stuck into the slioiiiders, abdomen, legs, and head of a figure made of ashes, to which 
food is offered. In mariy castes a pot containing water or rice is broken by the chief mourner, 
widow, or maternal uncle of the dead jwrson, on the W'ay to <rr at the buming-groiind, 



J'/Wrt'fj FUNHRAL. 


Ai 4 i4*rtt;TMr <]f m Toda al 

rrCFk-Sr -MrhfK Wllll b* 
w-Ecii- biktrrliT- 


\hr ttifluin thm hui buili lor Ekln cofemi 4ii kht down* nW ihc 

Sowr\t lU wwtnrll *rr cou|:•|r^* i»LlK *h^lr J^flrrhnd* tt?ni*Ci 
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litiiial in a sittinp posture, whkh is said to Iw a siin ival froro very ancient litnes, is Te&'irtcd to, 
among inkers, by some o( tlie pi imili\'e jungle trilxis. The grave is sometimes mfirked by a bootlt 
or silt'd erected it, and surrounded by piickly-pear steins or ikoniy tuigs, :o keep off jackaU 
and other marauding animals. Or a peVibk- is laid un tlie grave, with a diami to protect it against 
jackals* atid prevent the spirit of the dqKirted from molesting people. 

Many arc the artifices wliich are resorted to for propitiating and keeping quiet the restless spirits 
of the liead. With this object a gun is fired off at the lime of the funeral by some hill tribes. In 
the Tamil country fried rice is st>nietiines tlirovvn on the road on tfie way to the buriiing-ground. 
with the idea tliat the ghost will attempt to return tn the house on the iiigld of the funeral, but 
irill stop to pick up tlie food, and then retire. To prevent The maUgn spirit of a person who lias 



A tODA rUNI^RAL. 


At ^ Tyda Eyn-tppl, rrahfll hiri'iJ msv ^yu^hl tKtr dt»viiii. Aikr-r i**! Txcilini- cItHK.. Anjenjil 

cUTfnSfctdr wKlIt Li li wv^rrwlv walh ilLiki, it* ih*- opil fyf ll* lULulurf. 

died oi infectious disca^ foam returning to the village, the hill Knyis place a feh-trup und Lhoniy 
twngi across the path leading theretch Tl^e Koiidhs are ^id, in l^omG to briiig a spider from 

the Imming-gfotiULl on ihc thirti day aftei death, keep it for a day, and propitiate tl with rice, 
meal ami a new cludip under the idea that it repre^nts a malignant reincarnation of the deceased. 
When a <kalli (wreurs among the hill K<nd5, a cow or btiUock is slain, and the tail cut olT and put 
in the mouth of the A European official nnee came atTro^i? a Koyi graveyard with upnght 

stones, each of w Jiidi fiad a bullock s tail lied tn it. lie was lold tluit it is the custom to tie a bullock 
\iy the tail to a sione, kill it, and then, leasing the tail nn the stone, lake away the carcase m be 
eaten, i'he tail is left to appease die ghosl of the deceiised, who thinks that he has got the whole 
animat Sejmetimes a few ruiiees, representing the value of a bullock, are placed in the month of 
rlie corpse, instead of the tail nf thr .iiiimal^ 
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ItrioK til* batf*l» i» killrd hulirr I* Mnt.rtd «*• !»■ t«li. I">™' »*'> *’“<*< “ 

bell S-i iuepeneti-d. |fi?in lK» Buetfc- 

the checks {see illuslratipn on pa^;c 481). 

^'hich lire driven towards the spot 
where the corpse is lying, and EmaJly 
caught by men of powerful physique, 
vS'bo seijie the aiumat by the horns, 
and, with anus interlocked, bring the 
infuriated and exhausted be^t down 
on its knees. It is then despatched 
mth a blow from an axe on the poll. 

The corpse is carried along, and set 
down at the head of the animal. 

Men. WTomen and children then press 
fonvard, and jostle one another in 
their eagerness to salute the dead 
beast by placing their hands on its 
head or horns (sec illustration on 
this page). At the foiieral of a in ale, 
earth is thrown three times on the 
corpse, and into a cattle-pen or stone 
circle. A second funeral ceremony is 
held, at a varjing interval, at which 
Ihc relics of the deceased, including a 
fragment of the skull and a lock of 
hair, are burned within a stone circle. 

At a Badaga funeral the corpse 
is laid within a car built in many 
tiers and decorated with cloths and 
streamers [seeillustration on page 4A5I. 


.■\ verip* special form of 
ccrentoutal is observed at 
the funerals of the pastoral 
Todas and agricultural 
Badagas of the Nitgiri 
hills, .■\mong the Torlas 
the rites var>' consider¬ 
ably, according to the sex 
of the deceased and other 
conditions. The corpse is 
placed within a rade hut 
constructed for the occa¬ 
sion, generally within a 
stone circle, near the grove 
in which the funeml pyr® 
has been prepared. In 
mourning outsjile the hut, 
the females gmup them¬ 
selves in pairs, each with 
the foreheads in contact, 
and tears streaming dow'n 
Men and boys go off in search of one or more buffaloes, 


AIit# 


lliv ViBft hnm lrEI#il, lh« pf <ln* tkndl Tc^ !■ 

pUctdl REAF ihp bf itfjt TvpLrinv 
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A number of women, rcLiticjns and frietitli of the dead man, make a rush to the trot on which the 
corpse IS lying, and, sitting on it in detachnignts, keep on wailing, while a woman near it rings a 
bell. Round the ear Badaga men tJrcssetl up in gaudy petticoats and smart turbans, and sometimes 
women, tlance. The cot with the corpse is carried to the burning-ground, followed by the car, 
which is stripped of its finery and backed to piwes. Very impressive is the chanting by an elder 
of the tribe of the conventional sins committed by the deceased, which include giving young birds 
to cats, killing snakes anti cow's, and worrying daughters-in-law. 

An interesting example of marriage of the dead is alforded by the Billavas of South Canaia. 
Girls who have dietl unmarried are supposed to haunt the house, and must he propitiated by marriage. 
The girl's relations take from a house where the body of a dead boy is lying a tjmuier-anna piece 
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(coin) which is tied up between two spoons. The spoons are tied to the tool the girl's house. 
This represents the betmtha! ceremony. A day is hxed for the mamage. and on the appointed day 
two figures representing the bride and britlegroom. are clinwm on tbe floor, with the hands clasped 
together. A quarter-anra piece, black beads, bangles and a nose ornament, are placed on the 
hands over which water is poured, as at a marriage in real life. 

When an adult male or female memlwr of the Tamil Idaiyan caste dies unmarried, a human 
figure made out of holy gmss, is mairied to the corpse, and some of the marriage rites are periormed 

The practice of sail, pt self-immolation of a widow at her husband's funeral, has long been extinct. 
A surv-ival iheteof still’exists among the Toitiyans. whose caste goddesses are deifications of women 
who thus sacrificed themselves. Every four years a festival is held in their honour, one of the 
chief events of which is a bullock race, with a priae fur the winner. 
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By LJrahmani, and many Hindu ca>tes, an annual ceremony, called " snulhis perfonned in 
memgrj' of the dead. It has been said that at the present day many Hindus disregard certain 
ceremonies, in the celebratipti of '.'liich tlicir forefathers were most scrupulous ; but no BnUunan. 
nrthodox or unorthodox, dares to neglect the annual sradh. In the performance of this nte, a 
ball of rice is ofleieil to the ancestors of three generations, and tlirowii to the crows. It is regarde*! 
as a favourable omen if they partake therwd. In some castes, clapping of the hands announces to 
the birds that the rice is being thrown for them in eat. 

The jungle Nayadis of Malabar set up stones representing deceased members of the tribe rounnl 
a mango tree, to which prav'ers arc periodically offered that the spirits of the dcpartefl will protect 
them from the ravages of wild beasts and snakes. Stones are. in like manner, set up in a drek 


f \ ii jf'l.jL# riiu r~h -i-" ka r'^ I +-p 1- 
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within the village Iwundaries by the Vcrnikolla Tottiyans nf the Tamil cmuitry. When a death 
occurs, a stone is placed among the ashes id the deceased, and tran.-,ferred to the ancestral circle. 
The \'ekkili>’an Tottiyans have a structure, called ” niak," consisting of a massive wooden pillar 
carved with human figures, which is covcrctl by a canopy. All niand the pillar a number of stones 
of different sizes are set up. to represent those who have died In recent limes (see illustration <m 
page 4561. At the periotlical male worship a large number of bulk are let loose, and the animal 
which reaches the male first » decoratetl and held in reverence. 

The Kudans of the west coast worship the spirits of the ancestors on the occasion of the most 
important religious festivals. The ancestors ate represented by stones placed on a platform beoeath 
a tree, iuid offerings of rice, totldy, planlain-fniits. coconuts, etc,, are made to them. It is said 
that care is taken to serve the offerings on separate leaves, lest the ancestors should quarrel for the 
food, and assert their influence for evil. 
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Amnitf; the the ancestors are rcpresontctl either by carved atones plactfl on a raiwd 

mound betieatli a tree, to ^vhich fo^v't^ anti pigs are sacrificetl, or by figurts beaten in silver plates, 
broiue images, nr figures cut in ii nlab of potstone, ivliich are ptaet'd in a small builiUng or niche 


near the house. 

In many ca.stes, the ancestors are propitiaied during the marriage rit«fs by the i«!rfoTmancc of 
the sradh or other ceremony. Thus, the Madhva lirahmanF, on the occasion of a marriage, ask the 
ancestors of the bridal couple, who are represented by a man's cloth and a Ixalice placed near the bo;r 
containiTig lire sacred salagrima stone and household gods, to bless them. To propitiate the 
ancestors at the time of a marriago among the Telugu Puni Gollas, a design (muggu} representing 
the goddess Ganga, lotus-flower, snake, etc., is drawn on the floor rvith cobuted powders, and 
worshipped with xerf elaborate rites (see illustration on page In the course thereof, one of 

the men officiating at the ceremonial ties btdls round his legs, becomes possessed by the spirit of an 
ancestor, and tuts himself with a swoffl, which is wrested fmm him and placed on the figure of 
Ganga. Seating himself at the feet thereof, the bridegroom in his turn becomes possessed, throws 
off his turban and bofly-cloth, and indulges in wild gestures. 

At an iinjjositig ceremony in memory of the ancestors, which is held by the Barlagas at long 
intervals, a Cot with mattress and pillow, and the stem of a pkvntaln (banana) tree, arc placed within 
a huge car constructed of wood and bamboo, and decorateci with silk and cotton fabrics and 
umbrellas. The ear-omanienls of those who have rlictl since the previous ceremony are placcfl 
on the cot. The spirits of the ancestors are supposed to be reclining thereon, chewing the plantain, 
and protected from the sun or rein by the umbrellas. 
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CH APT Eli X\T 1 

fUS'DU AM) if I’ll AM M A DAS CUSTOMS IN UrUEIt INDIA 
BY sttt RICHARD TE!itPLE, B.VKT., CI-H. 

Is any attempt to understaiiti. in a general way, Uio motives which lead to the domestic customs 
and ethics that dominate the lives of the natives of Northern and Central India, it is necessary- to 
try and grasp the trend of certain main constderatjons. The first of these is that the vast population 
of these parts is made up of minute subdisisions. often consisting of a few families only, living 
ethically isolated lives ; mixing, of course, in the busint=y of life, but hardly at all socially. It is 
this tendency that has greatly assisted in bringing about the system of “ caste,- which, as a custom 
permeating all classes of society, is only known in India proiier. In practice, caste is primarily 
shiuiess in regard to bodily contact wiUi one's fellow-man, and, as a consequence of the personal 
exdu.siveiies5 thus jneurred, caste has become, secondarily, largely a question of occupation as a 
means of livelihood In this wav a *' caste " is a community, however small, tliat will eat, rinnk, 
smoke and marry together on equal terms. Anyone outside the ring thus formed is a stranger 
and though there are nominally great general castes, like the Bmlunans, spread in large numbers 
over the country in real life these arc split up into sub^astes mmunerable. which are, for the 
nurposes of domestic intercourse, separated from each other. A Brahman of Kashmir is not. in 
practice a Brahman to a fellow caste-man hailing from Madras, nor would one of Bombay admit 
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TJit isolation 


aimthor from Bciipal it> the fellowship iiu olveet in the matters mentioned abive. 
is as Cfiiiplete as the conditions of dvill^-ation will allow, anti tlie superiority of one caste over ainjilicr 
is a question as to which will take or refuse food or drink tsmoking is included in ilrinkmg) from 
ihc other, or marr>'a daughter or refuse a daughter in mafriage; tUougli marriage is conhned 
within much stricter limits than contact in any <»ther way. Such a social system as this is Ixaind 

It* k^ad lo ca-sti: occupatiuns, itiid &o it is 
conimoalj*. tbdugh not neci."ssnril}', tht? case 
in India thai ca-^le is sir'tiDiiyttiTVUi- with 
profession, lunvever humlik and even de^ 
gTadiiig that may Im?. 

Just as Indian sf>ciety is broken up into 
minute scKiial sulxfivisioTis, nf) also is it 
divided into small sficts innumerable, each 
with its titvn system oI eihics and cost 
iiu far AS regarfb the practice, as distin¬ 
guished from the pliiloijophy or the<;^^y^ of 
religion. There are mairi rehyiiijus, indeed, 
but-sect is the soul of religious custom, and 
une can never lEiirly prcilicate that any 
given cttsloin extends without material 
altemtion very far from the place in which 
U is observed. 

The great indigenous religion is that 
known as '' Hinduismi" wiiidi has adopted 
caste as a distinguishing feature. Broadly> 
it^may be described as a syslematiaied 
animisni, or worship of spirits^ seeing a 
stiul, a$ a kind of living backgroundp in 
everything, Ffom Hinduism there lias 
sprung in comparatively modem times a 
conspicuous reform in the shape of Sikhism, 
the rdigitm of the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
who have played so important a jiait in the 
more recent hUtort* of the country. 

The original tenets of the Sikh religion 
included a T:*clief in one God id the universe:, 
and a rejection of idolatry, caste, immuTC- 
mont of Women, use of intoxicants 
^especially of tobacco), pilgrimage and other 
practices of the surroundiug Hindus* But 
it has largely fahen away from these ideals 
and tembr to slip hack quietly into Hindu 
strong militaiy" stfcciety with certain special 
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etWes 4t iiiiv Ttitc. Later it became the cult al 
ceremuiiies and ciu^tmtis. The roiwi rotnarkablt of ibc^ is the pah:tt, or initiatioii generally adult) 

of stirring a sweetmeat in water with a two-edged kword and 

t*( die water is 

<nrinkk‘cl on the mwice hve times, anu iic minK;, m n nvc miivu mjiu mt; |j«jiii 5 nl liis hands. He 
must thereaiti-r udd the title Siiish " to his personal name and wear the five R's. which mean 
tliat the letter K cmnmences wurd-s- sagnifi-iiiR ’* uncut hmr." " short drawers.'* “ iron banple." 


by tlie sweird, wlrkh cottsiiit’+ 

rqieating the articles of the faith in the presetiee of five of the initiated, isomc 
sprinkled on the mwicc live times, and he drinks of it five tiiues from the i>a!ins nl 
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"small steel dagger” and 
comb" (stfc illtLstration on 
So Si kh^s hai r 
is alwEiys lonir and confiiied 
by a combp ajid the ckvout 
wear one or nrore iron rings 
in the turban. Therr is 
also a significant sacrament 
or comnitinidii of conse¬ 
crated butter* flour and 
sugar^ of which all tire faith¬ 
ful present must paiiake> 
without reference to caste, 
in memory of ihe originaJ 
rejection of the caste sys¬ 
tem by the early teachers* 
Alliefl generally also to 
Hinduism, and sprang \^ry 
long ago out of the ancient 
Brahmanism, which was an 
organized spiri t-worshipp 

and from which the Hin¬ 
duism^ of to-day b itself 
ultimately derived, is 
Jainism, the reiigian of the 
JainSp in Upper India com¬ 
monly called also Sarao- 
gis/* The Buddhists and 
JainSp who are spread in 
numbers over many widdy- 
sepamted parts of India, 
were originally Hindu non- 
conformbts, and the latter 
still largely bear that 
xrmdrrmmfj * character. But whereas 

ikuias muhammaoans. ahmeuad vd Buddhism put together its 

i3inn «•* iiM wjiiiiHK reitfCM* 1® •• (mt a soqI^ Jainsm eznph^' 

sizes its existence and endows all tilings with life. The main expression of this line of thought is the 
extraordinary^ sanctitv wliidi Jains attach to life in any form (s« illustration on page 508). inducing 
many of them to cover tJicir mouths with a small hanging veil in order to avoid swallowing small 
insects. Formerly they were ditnded into Nahed and Clothed, and their old images are all nude. 
Noivadavs, hmvever. the Naked Sects (Dtgambar. sky-clad) confine nudity to meal times in their 


#r^wi- emfifrr^kt frjJ 


The other great religious force in India is Muhammadanism, in theory identical with that 
which prevails elsewhere in the world, hut in pracUce. everywhere, except among the educated, 
largely tinged with Mindu customs and superstitions. 

Both these great religions are divided into two main classes, which correspond roughly to the 
Puritans and Ritualists known in other parts of the world. The Hindus consist of Saivas and 
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Vaishnavas, alter tie two great deities, Stva and V^isinn, and the Mulianiniadans, as elsewhere, 
of(.Sunis and Shi'ahs, though the latter an* not comparatively numerous in Iiirlia. But lliough the 
ideas involved Ln Puritanisni and Ritualism da to a certain extent control the customs of tlieir 
respective followers, yet the chief fact to grasp is that in India it -s minute sect and caste that 
govern custom in practice. 

In addition to all this there sprang up in alt parts of the country in the Middle Ages, witli very 
manv followers ever since, great eclectic religious reformers (Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikliism 
was one of them), who went far afield for their inspiration and tenets, not disdaining those of 
Christianity. Their teachings have deeply coloured the beliefs and ideas of the whole modem 
population; so that, to use very general terms, the average civiliaed *'Hindu" of to-day believes 
theoretically in one God, or Supreme Spirit, and practically in a number of minor and spiritual 
powers of varying importance. His customs are aimed chiefly at propitiating tlic latter. 

Before entering on the ordinary habits of Hindus and Indian Muhammadans, one observation 
of a general nature is neces.sary. The principal object of all domestic and religious customs 
throughout the country, whatever the fom of faith, is to ward off supernatural injury and the 
evil eye, which last notion in India gives concrete form to an idea altogether different from that 
ordinarily current in Europe. In India the " evil eye " is Uie glance of pleasure or approval, and 
it is " evil" because it rouses the jealousy of the guardian spirit and causes it to do mischief to 
the object admired. A ctuld is in greater danger from the " evil eye ” of its owm doling mother 
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than of any oth^r Thif> 

l>clipf leaiLi hU nf curintiis 

results ; (or instajice; the placing 
of black arreslin^ spots on Llie soles 
of a crawling infant's feet, ami the 
delilHTalf marring by a flaw of ati 
otherwise* perfect design in a work 
of art. 

Allusion must also be nude to 
the f^arsees* a vrr>' small tK>dy or 
race in the ccnintry^ under one 
Jiun{{red thousand all to(d, W'ho by 
conspicuous ability and energy 
raised titernselves into an tin|j<jrtajit 
commTinitj' with a commanding 
influence. The name is properly 
Fai^i, or Persian^ and the Parsces 
are die descendants of Persian 
refugees who left their count r>’ for 
India ratiier than depart from 
tlieir ancient lattli and become 
Muliummadans at tiie beJiest of 
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llicLr conquerors in the eighth cen¬ 
tury* 

They are stilf Zoroastiiaiis and 
ftre-worshjppers, and liave customs 
of their ovm„ though in some ways 
they have succumbed to surremnd’ 
ing influences. 

The long-establishetl liabii of 
confining many classes of the women 
strictly to the hearth and home 
has had its owm effect on the daily 
live^ of the people, and has resulted 
in the creation of an extraordinarv 
number of qiiasUrcligious cere¬ 
monies throughout die year^—a 
large portion of female life being 
occupied Jn their performance. In 
considering domestk customs of 
tlie country^ this fact iiiurt ajways 
be borne in mind. 

Willi these ol>servation^ it b 
noiv proposed to take ific reader 


very briefly thr^uigh some of the ceremonial obi^ervunecs whidi go to make up the home hfe of an 
orrfinuri,' Upfier Indian peasatit. 

When a Minrlu's child is about to come into the worfd. a luidivifc is sent for, and the first tbing 
iilie ttufc s is t() make a finger-mark nil the ‘watl with vermfliuii to liasten deliver^'. As soon as the 
cfiild is born she washes the forelock and feet of the mother; atul then the child's body is rubbed 
over ivith tlie du;:E of sun-dried bricks, whtcli is at otice wa^died off with lukesvarm water. The midwife 
then tosses the child in the air hvt: times, while anotJier woman strikes a brass dish, and the runher 
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HINDU MARRIAGE FROCESSIQN- 

Thr twnd ill I hr li^d ol |lhc pTACtmlon qf ma urtlinBrr wtll'io-do Hmdu can4li*t:» of playori an both 

anil ladhfln iH4lrumrnt»i and mm lhrr4 nnl' HllliniEd jaliif hndLffereiilly ktiupji: ol ihi- rriull 

ii melt IncDniPuov* 1^ *mMt>. 


holcb a handful tif ^rain in her hand. Two or three daTO aflmvard^ the family priest fixes by 
astrological rules the lucky day for hatljing the mntlier and child in a decoction of sacred nif» 
leaves. Tills is done on the first day she ristHi from the ground on which she Jias liiUierto tain, wliilc 
mustard and dill seeds are waved round her head and then thrown into an earthen pot containing 
fire, which she breaks with her foot. The midwife again tosses the cltild five limes in the court' 
yard. All this is to avert tlie evil eye. Near relatives or servants then dean the dtamber, and 
the waslicrman takes away the lying-in bedding, Tliis is %vhy that caste is" unclean." Next day 
the barber pares tlic mother's nails. 

On the seventh or eighth day a hole la dug in the pound and filled w ith a libation of milt and 
water, close to wliich the mother sits and has her first solid meal of rice and flour. After tliis she 
may sleep on a bed. Up to this time slie has been fed on caudle and a mixture of oil, tunneric 
and molasses. The child's eyes arc now ^minted round with black cntlj-rium and it is laid on its face 
for the first time for u rubbing over with oil. 

On the tw'elfth day there arc more ceremonies connected with eating cakes for the first time 
after acts of worship, and llien comes the naming ceremony. A rough si)uare, marked witJi diagonah:, 
is made on the w'alJ with cow-dung {in India the great purifier and disiufcctant). At each comer 
and intersection of the Rjimre a cowTy-^^hell is inserted and the whole is painted with vemiilioii. 
Cakes arc placed in front of it. The child is oiled over, ixiintcd as to its eyes with collytium and 
dressed in new clothes, wliilc rings are placed on its arms and ankk-s for tin- first (jine and mcuiev is 
put into its hanils. After all this it is given a name with separate ceremonies. 

On days varying f(t>ni the twentieth to the fortieth comes a purification ceremony, and’ after 
tliat another on the first occasion of the child’s eating rice, and so ori alt through childhood, on 
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the tirst of pcrJormii^g of any uf the necessary acts of dvilLzetl Jife. A prominent 

feature ui these perpetual cerentonit^ is llie payment of kes for each sepajutu perfontiance on behalf 
□f till? family by privalyged persons from the priest, teacher* barber, washerman, and so on to the 
midwife* and the gi’Vi'ing of feasts accortliiig to means to all the relatives and Brahmans concerned. 


Much the same ceremonies are gone through in the house of a Musalman peasant, with certain 
difTerences to tit in with special mlipiou!? views. Tints, as soon as the navel-cord jsmit, sweet meats 
are consectated in the courtyard by the men, and the milk of a good " woiiian is given to the 



child in, a shell, while the neigh1x»urs are called to prayer by striking a brass pan with a stick. The 
lying-in room is kept wann with a tuovable stove, but the mother's food dcH^s not dider fnuu a 
Hindu's, and it is given her to make her strong. On the tlhrtl day the mother .anfl clnld arc halhed 

and dressed in new clothes,_ __ 

w hile friends cuitie in and sing 
songs for a gift of oil and ver¬ 
milion. 

The next great series of 
family ccrcmuni^^ is connectcFl 
with marriagCp for courtship 
finds no place in the ordinary 
Indian household. A niarriagc 
usually Starts by* the appoint¬ 
ment of a matth-ulaker by 
the girfs family to seek a 
suitable bijy ; no easy matter, 
in view u( the many caste and 
other customary restrictions 
a^ to choice. When the negn- 
tiations arc acctniiplisJied, atid 
thi? liowTy is scttlei,!^ there is 
a furnial betrothal by making 
the bride^s people a pre-sen f 
at the l>ridegrooni's hotiic* 
ivhidi commences the marriage 
propiT, 1his is folbwvd by 
the marriage procession on the 
occasion ol the lirst lor mat 
visit of I Ilf bridegroom to the 
briile's htmsc for the marriage 
itseljp after whicji, at varying 
periodic of lime, there is a 
second and less iiiip<>rtaril prO' 
cessaon for bringing the bride 
to bet future hmue. This stie 
usually enters as the most 
lowly member nf the family. 

Finally* there are two separate 
funnal visits by the bride to 
her parents after the consuni- 
ma t ion of the matrtage. 5u ch, 
in outline* are the ninin 
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ceitinonivs connectdl with an orthodox marriage, varied in nianj* quaint detaihi according to 


religion anil p<v5ition in life. - , u 

In a Hindu huusohold the marriage cerenionit:^ nre so prolonged and continuods, that it is hardly 
possible to do more than indicate them. Whan the niarriage is agreed^ the bridegroom % lather virits 

the bride, and they each provide a little rice. 







which a Brahman mixes up and then divides 
between them, to be subs^uendy parched in 
a ceremonial mannet* Then oocnr conventional 
perfouTiaiices day by day in both houfies for 
a week before the bridegrocini's proceMioti 
Starts, induding the setting-up of the marriage 
shrd and anointing [he boy and gith Among 
these in places is tlie quaint ceremony o( 
swallowing the mango fibre. The mother's 
brother puts a preseni of money anti orna¬ 
ments into her left hand, wMle ihc barber's 
wife gives him the centre of a mango-leaf hung 
up in the marriage shtHh which he presents to 
the mother's mouth. She bites off a piece au<l 
puts it in the hollow of her right hand, into 
which he pmirs a lit I If waler^ The mother 
llien holds it over her daughter^ head and 
gulps it all down. 

The bridegroom's procession is conducted 
with all the pomp available, but he must take 
a little of the water in wldeli he b Ijalheii 
before he starts, ti3 mixed with that in 
which the briile ts bathetl after he arrives at 
hijr house. At the house door follow the first 
scattering of rice over the bridegroom i the 
ceremony ol the curry pt^-lle* tlurihg whidt the 
family pestle is applied To the bridegrtiOm's 
check, and the marking o| his forehead with 
ydJuw^ish sandal-wnnd paste ; but itiese pro¬ 
ceedings are generally conlined aniung tht- 
rich lo merely making wtdiliug-pfeseiits. 
After arri^Til follow the important acts ol 
making bracelets ul a few' grains ol rice 
wrapped in tnaugu leaves lor the right W’rist 
of the bridegruoin and the lelt wrist of the 
bride, and the adoration of the bride, imd squic- 
times of the grcK>m as wdl, with offerings ol 
swifots and omanien U- The bride is nex t seated 
between her moiher'^ knees, fully adorned 
in her bridal head-dn^s of date-leaves, for 
the nail^eutting cctvtnony, whieli ii Mlemnly perfonnerl nn the hands and feet of both by tjie famiJy 
barber's wife. Alter itiis ihe bridal pair are seated in the marriage shed. The marriage service 
consists of repeating Sanskrit verses and various acts of worship, and includes ihrowing incense on 
the fire and scaitering rice. It is perltnmed by a Brahinan. while the father of the bride seats her 
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in his lap, which act is tantamonnt to giviiK; the fiirl in itiamagc. The positive acts df mamape are 
the knotting together of the clothes of bri<k: and bridegroom, aiul the circuinanibulalian of the ^acn- 
ficial lire. Ttic bride fcies finit, and the fire must be kepi to the right and walketl n>iind hve times, 
A winmtwing sieve tnitsl bit cartiotl by the pair, from which rice is scattered by shaking it. This 
ceremony winds u]) with a fumigation with incense by a Brahman. 

There follow the application of the vermilion marriage spot by the bridegroom to the bride’s 
forehead at the parting ut her hair, the stopping of the groom al I he houw clemr by the bride’s sisters 
to answer set riddles, and the stealing of thegroom s shoes to make him get over his lumnis silence 
(he is only a boy, as a rule) and ask for them. The long ceremonial day ends evith the worship of 
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mtK rtrelllHi iiriU • ^ th^ nutn^rgmi# frtUviji held to mtt.i ihry 

Ml|j triloim ^hrsShillfiaul ih* ftlBht WU^ m fiuiiiBloniT IwlK in t^ii; t3«4iurkni BTid BccamuaTiiTiwnl. 11?^ fliuilrll 

iJirre ** foWf pUylmw •tl’iDii*, liiviJ^r tlirw uc ilre^clird, iwrtvr ko tukh^lA. 


rhi" family guanlian spint by thi? pair, after ivliirh Jhr hrirlt'fjmom goes to lit^ people, and thu brs^lf^ 
re main ft with hern. Four days later tlie biidi* ami grtM>rit art* batlHMrl. ami their iriarriagu bracelets 
are takt*ti off. and at la^t the marriagie pmceeiling^ pmjHT conte to a fiisaJ conrliiftion. Bnt even then 
thk" bride is not a v^ifettlL with many mure reremonieft and a pinceisftion^ ^-he is sent to live with her 
hnsbaTLil when fhe is old enough. 

Strirtly “fti^eaking, there no inaniafje ccrcmonieft ajnoiiK the Muhaiiimadaii-S e.'irepl the few 
allowed bv the Sacre^E Law, ami this, of tiourse, is the nile among the educate*! an<l mure highly 
pUce<l. A prominent feature of marriage among must rlaiseft is the grant of -in ahftiinlly large doww 
to the briile by the gn^rjun, which ift. however^ her prote* tion ; fur, if divorced froni capriee, as would 
Ih? olherw’iftc easily po-itibk, ^he can claim and recover as much as k practicable ol her dowiy*. 
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Among thc^ tineclucatcd of the MoialinaiiF there 

arc, in InfliEi, as in other Mtihainmadnin countries, a great 
number of CGromonieij, of which the fulknving may be 
noHcetL here. The use at n>il paper, or paper sprtrtkk'il 
with rwl, fordfMiuiTicnts anil letters; the drinking of sherbet, 
and the giving of SNsectmeat^ and small presents tf! certain 
privilegetl persons at evcr>' step are specialities nt a great 
part of the ceremortial. After the preUminarics have been 
arranged ami presents have hi^en exchange^] l«;tweeii the 
rsjiitracting houses^ Lliero follows the formal betrntl3id+ ol 
which an interesting feature h the presimtatinn of a plain 
ring, a retl keahief and sweets to the bridegroom, and the 
letter of promise nn behalf uf the girl I'Lxiisg a day for the 
ivedding. The bride (and sometimes also the bridegnjojii) 
gfic -5 into seclusion and is allowed lo sec ni^ male |icTS<in, 
Afltr this ni stated times f{>|lovv the ceremonies of grintling 
tlour. cutting out the bridal clothing, and the vigil. This 
last consists id the women sUtiiig up all the uight previejus 
tn conj'tnirttng th-’ inarriage canfjpy in fnnit of a specjally 
prepareiS wetter vessel, iu order tf> '' keep tiod awake," 
Diirin:tf this same niglit another det:ar<tti"i:l water vessel is set 
up, in which tu enclose storm, rain. serpi^nN, scorpions, 
wonus^ and other 
evil things, while 
rhi^ tirt-i^xtingui fil¬ 
ing ef^rem^lny—a sort 
«f walking an tire with bar*.' iii [itTfoniH*! by rcligimK; 
mcnfiicantv On tlie fcjllowiiiu night the*re is a soiftiin 
trcremoiiiiil offering to iJocnasttl iMers* w'hich is renuirk- 
abli' as showing tin: edict uf cnvironmi-nl, and the 
anointinp of the brirtal i*iur, in wliiih sim-n marrreO 

women hrJp. ^ 

All this takes place bt fore the marriagu pnxes^itm. which 
is conduct*'*! much on the Hindu lines* ami iho iiiakinR of a 
nuinlwr of conventional presents to the bride. Then conics 
the showing nf llw' bride to the sjrooin. to whom shr is 
alwa\-^*a strinpT, and some curious additiomi! ccrcimmu'S, 
of which a peculiar fcatiirv that the bride must kee p lu r 
eyes shut throughout and not put her foot to tlic Rrouiid. 
being carried about in the arms uf a ntaid, tvc-n to her 
husband’s house on the day after the ntarnage. There is a 
further ceremonial there for two or three days, after whuh 
the brtilegroom goes with the bride to lu-r liome for a ten 
-iav-s’ Stav'. This is the real marriage, as a room js pro¬ 
dded for' the pair, into which the bride has tu walk-this 
being the first time she is allowed to put foot to gTtiund 
since the ceremonies began. .-U her entrance the groom is 
expected to salaam to her* If he neglects this, showers of 
abusG ar« poured upon him-. 


A LONG-HAiRE[> ASCETIC. 

Tlwrr *re clatpr* vpI HLnilM 

•vli4 i^fvew dll tlht h*ir <KeLr boditi ■nd whu- 
WBiidcT La f-Bri-mi-l vl-nrrv dl-tb^nt^ril mrnk. 

Thi* ifFttilTiUM ihow* cJilFemt 
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Spe4ikmg m genefal terms, Hindus may be said to hum their dearl : but thb is far from being the 
uni versa! rule, as Tiiiiny castes and tribes bury* When an ordinaiy' Hindu dies^ the boily B lakeii 
out of the hi>use and placed on a bier at a spot outsi^le the village wherv the mourners can coLlett, 
and the house is then purified nilh Iresh plaster. The bier is carried to the banks of a ri^^er^ where 
the corpse is bathed, dressed in new waist-cloth and sheet, and Lite mouth washed. It Ls then placed 
on the funeml pile, while the chief inoumer* itsuahy the next heir* has hi;> head and face shaverl. 
.After the pyre is lighted with a long 
torch by the chief niaurtier, be w-alks 
round the corp;^ live times, touching 
the lips each time ^vith the torrh* 

When the body is nearly all hunieth 
everyone present throws fivtf sticks into 

the fire and helps to put it out^ The _ 

unconsumed pc^rtion> of the bcKly are 
throw'n iQ the fish in the river, the 
funeral part>' then wash ihc place 
of burning mid a sacred svrect 
ba^ii shrub ptantwl in the neigh¬ 
bourhood* A iter this they alt bathe 
In the river at another sp^U anr! go 
I ionic* 

Next day Lire t hief nioiirner pour^ 
a little frt^sh milk the burning 
place, aJid on returning home a pi>t 
of Fresh milk, with a hnle in it, so 
made that the milk ran drip iiivay. is 
hung up ill a tree, which he walks 
round three tinnis, and then gives a 
funeral feast to the relatives. Tor 
the next ten evenings a Lmip is lighhit! 
in honour of the deceast^tl at various 
spots on the ixmlc fn-mi the pyre to 
the house. On tht? third. tenLii and 
i>thcr ^lays up tii a intmth after the 
death, t-here are s})ecLal cemutjnic-., 
o{ W'hicli feeding llraJiTnans is a priv 
iiiineriL leaturc; and on tlie last of 
these dayi? the widow puts uli her 
weeds^ to be wfjrn for life—in thi' 
upper classes white, in the lower of 

varving colours. Hindu corpse^ when , , * 

buried, are usually placed in the grave fully dre^se^f and seated cross-legged, facing the north. 

with cakes in the hands. . . > 

regard, widows it fh.mld ho riwinbt-red tlial the w^Il known prt>lnbit.nn of rtmarnagt- 

and being tuni.^d inf lie familv st^rvants, even in the ca« of ehild-wi*lows. aiway^ far fn>ni 
being univerMl. and that tlu- equally wdl-known cuFtoni of s^i. ot burning of widou,-! wlh thi- 
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HISiDU DOMESTIC WORSHIP. 

Tlie OFy*lJ»lKwv i-how* m. BsuliPn-n wanaari i-l l>rr (talJf tKfirtl* drirotL^ni 
im iht r^anmr SSf I* fcllOii* oft ft wOli • b<ll In li»r 

Ih Er^nl Ntr .Ic iH* nEfcc^iirfr ftftielE. Iott ihij^^kfa. liUlwn rup. iEifi 
cmck-ftkcill. • irtwSJ er ikwmnr willi Oic ecod. mnd I he kiw^k ^1 

pl 4 Vfr. Iwr i* ik* eacrril iwwk Ummlt plenl ftl tbs IftrftitT^ 


corps<?s of their husbands, was never eomnion. 


They owe their notonety tii the hoiror induced 


bv them in strang«s and t« their prevalence among the richer ami nmre socially prominent classes. 

such tliat thfiv could be possibk*. as in the case of plurality of wives. It 


Indeed* it is only aiuong 
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should always be born^ in mind that the n^aintenance of mon^ than om ^vifc is a luxury which only 
the comparatively lew wcibtOHlo have ever been able to indulge in. The exigences of family finance 
has^ in India ^ as elsewhere in the civilized East , con lined a man to one wife at a time. 

Among Musalmans the body is first thorougUlj' bathed and cleaned, and then dressed in a fresh 
Inin-clotJi. A sheet is next taken and a hole torn in the middle, throngli. which the head of the 
corpse IS thrust. After this it is carried to tlie graveyard covered with a sheet. Here prayers are 
recited, wliicJi differ for a man, woman, or child, and the corpse is laid in the grave with the head 
to the north. I'lie body is roofed over with bambrMJts nr planks, and thatcJiing grass plastered over 
with mud. The grave is then tilled in with earth, ever^" memIxT of the family present taking a 
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RANCH AGNI-FtVE FIRES PENANCE. 




DurinB lU (kHt riftaihi flJ thr TE«r, Hinciy wjll *kl 10 ihr luN ol klie kun IfiT 

ihm hwir a^Ql whllv fiv# hm dfJ«i ra^-dumm mir ShMi tla*¥ td 


liand in tijis. After this presents are made (ci rdigious mendicants. For the next fnw days nolliing 
is etjokeef in the house, the family Ixiing supplied U'itli food by rdatives. On the third djiV there 
is im intpresting final geremoiiy. Tlit wiioJe of the family male cnnriccliufis iissemble in stiiue oped 
place, vvlicre some grain, tieteJ-U-iLf and siierljet are collected. Each m.in present takes up 

a grain, blesses it by a formal t>enedictii>n, and drops it on a cloth, until the heap is e.\bau.steil. The 
gniiii is distributed to iiiundicants and the sherbet is itnink by the party, wlUk* a certiiin chapter 
o( tiM! Korai! is recited. 

In the cout>«, tlicn, of tlie festivities and ceremonies connected with tlie ordinary domestic 
events of family life there is much t« occupy the spare lime of tfie people, without reference to the 
fixed festivals and other performances itix-olved in the exercise of their religion, Tiiese, too, arc very 
tiumerous and cover such opeiratians as plouglung, soaing. planting, protecting, han,'esting, win¬ 
nowing and measuring tlie crops, and sucIi matters as protecting flocks and herds and the daily or 
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periodical wor^liip of tUc tools and of tiades and calJiiigSp and :l!sh' tile worship the 

per^fjtiai or family or caste ^niardian fiod_s and spiriis. Further* the village gcKUinj;,* or siipematunil 
htm liaii Jiis or lier siH'cial ctilt anti ceremoitial on iit^ account to be neglectetL The gods and gfidlings 
or sanctified lierfjte of tlie Hindus ha^tr their exact cnunleiparts amniig the \[ii!imTiTiiadanii in the 
sftape of deceased sainlSp ivho 
have to be propitiated in the 
same manner. And so the 
eternal mund of leasts fast, or 
similar obtigaiion never ceases. 

The hvo great means to be 
ftiund outside the lioine for 
diversiMiig private life are the 
holding of fairs and the making 
of pilgrimages. There is al¬ 
ways a li 3 cal fair not ven" far 
off, and there are great recurring 
fairs held at hxed places and at 
fixed pericjtb, somcttnies years 
apart, and often on a very 
large scale indeed. A pilgrim^ 
age to some celebrated holy spot 
or shrine is a great undertaking, 
which it is the hope of most 
villagers to accomplish at stmie 
time during life. It involves, 
on arrival, the performance of 
ceremonies held io be of vital 
religious importancCp and tiie 
expenditure cjf more money 
than the pilgrim can properly 
afford thereon. 

The prefellt writer can never 
forget the gnitificd delight of 
an office messenger whom he 

took with him in llif course of —--- 

an official journey, which in- krishnx worshik 

eluded a vi'^it to the ven" ho3v a ranulf *Wrr*ttnf ^l tk* on ihr cirKlk 4^Y 

■ 1 * tirtk'. Md mi ihi: commmf«( ll^r li^nt 1^^ in 

Hindu places of Hardwar, ntH" ksnh a a poh oI ckriiiiD»i D*!-- 


artfs and Tiava, The mati was i i i r *1 - 

thm enabled in the of a Ji»rt time to (;<. thren^sli ^1 the leteitu.ine^ enjo.tie.l by Ins faith in 

mein^rv of his father tlim- times. It 'vus in tiis ojhnian of the ntmwt iKj^.tblc licnetit to his oivn 
and Lis dead lather's future siiirittial tvelfare. and il utnlmibtedly equally bad fnr lus pocket 


for tnaiiv a l(p|ij? day thereafter, i , i i 

The formal reliRioUS festivaU of the Hindus vary greatly, but nne ur t^vo may I it- looked on as 

more or k-ss tmivcrsal. f >f these the must piominent is the Holi. held in spnng, a kind of h.iluniali 4 
of very ancient origin, in which the whole ol the lower orclem join, whatever the creed they may 
prok.^ (see iUnstration on pa,e 5U). The hm is very rough and frankly suggestive tn a mtuiner 
entireh- foreign tn modern hhuopean iikas. The chief features ace the hghung of die Hoh fires 
^ after the faslikn of Guy Fawkes l>ay m bnghmd. and throwing red and 


with much singing. 
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saffron poivder over each oUier i tiothes. Theto is al&ii sonic iJ.is.sing or jumpinij througli Ixiiilires 

on the part of aspirants lo spotial local sanctity, 

111 the autumn falls the pretty DiwAU, or - Feast of Lamps," when everyone must clean and 
light up his hoiLse and burn at least one tamp outside it at night ; so that when the spirit.s of his dead 
revisit it. they may find it nice and bright for their reception. Then in tho villages follows the 
GrulUan, when cuvdietds go round to their employers in a state of semi ■intoxication, wltli a sing- 

song, a.nd coll^?ct presents 
ill a kshion Cfsimnon in 
niml Europe, 

For four in 

every year there is a kind 
of Lent, analogs>iis to that 
of the Buddhists, from July 
to Ociabcr, dtiring wliich it 
is UTiludky to celebrate 
marriages, repair roofs, or 
construct beds. Ii repre¬ 
sents the ijileep of the god 
(usually Vlslmuh oi^d there 
i& a fa5t asi tilt god com- 
menct^ his rest, and a feast 
at lijs au'akcning, when 
whole tillages will rati riot 
w-itli feasting and dancing. 

The public Hindu festi¬ 
vals in connection ivith the 
beginning and close of this 
Lent art known by various 
names in different parts of 
India, and owing to their 
universal prominence and 
ini[H>rtance they differ 
greatly in nbservances and 
religious reference. In 
Upper India they are 
usiiitUy called Du-siilira ; in 
Bengal ai^d Eastern India. 
Durga-pii]a—Worship of 
Dcst nict i oiv/' deified as a 


KLOrVia 

■J CHllk. 


IN Ttie 3 UTLEI. 

■li'riim* i-n l^iid at ihr nivi-fi HfC- 

l fIliziskirmkjDiQ ihiiwv l}**- 


4 i|rj 

SKIN 

Thr tmt iqfltBrJ*bl» *b4 
4£i-oi*f4l ll'i* iiifl*lird 
«| bnrtftllHiii. 

principal guddess .Dnrga); in the ^iiuth. Cliarakh-puja—" Swing-worsliip/' the well-knoum Swing¬ 
ing Festivalp at which fomierly ihrvotees xverc swning from a high ^Kiile with a large iron honk through 
the muscles of the hack. (See ilUu^trations on pAgti iv. 47ft and 540,) 

Dasahra signifies ” the absolving tenth”—tliat is^ the tenth o( parTicular Indian months, when 
sins can lu: woshuil away by prescribed perforniances. The da\^ usually selected are the lotli of 
laith {during July^ and the lolh of As^auj (during October). Tlie feast in July is a one^day function, 
generally in honnur of the birth of Ganga, the Ganges deified as the great sacerdotal purifier* 
Battling in ihc (iatigcs and in other satred streams and sheets of w-^ater representing the Purifier, 
absolves from sin In varvnng degrees* atui in this crkuncction it is of iiufNirtance to note, as illus- 
tiating many Indian habits and tdea-s. some of which are^ hygienically speaking, disastriius, tliat 
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[ JTilHrfir. 


A IAIN SASM. 

Jnim n^ver fliM » 

bruil, ih^ «l 

■v«Jd dc*tr«i>4Ki 

pLil<vsopliic and leU^mis atlributK apiM?r- 
taiiiini; tlierclo, and Sit a into tliii pt;rs*>niU- 
catiun of tin; liiglK^it Jortii «f female vimie, 
The whole legend is faitltfully gtme tlirougii 
as iieavty as local recollection perniits, from 
tlie Itanislmniiii of Ram and Sita* tlie aV>- 
(iuction <;f Sita by the villain ol the piece, the 
monster Kawan. to her recuvci^ thnnigh 
the p(Mnl offtees of the monkey Hanumati and 
his at my- Tlie scene rUises with the biimiiit! 
of a huKf i-frijiy of tiifi onm&ter, l<t the delight 
<if the crowd. A pretty feature of the play 
is the entplnymcnl of little Hraliman lioys to 
represent Ham and Sita. (See illiislratioti on 
page3t(i.) 

The chief i»eciiliaiily n( the MitliaitimatUm 
festival-v is that in India, as elsewhere, they 
wander round the seculai year, as the lunar 
yc^r. winch is fnllowetl for religious puiiustii 
hy the Mitliamniadati:-, U about ten days 
sliorter than the solar, this differeiiee i> 
imporlaEit, as every festival c«iis<;queniiy 
travels right round the feas^jns otice in etery 
thirty-six years. 

As in the ease nf the Hindu fcstivali, the 


water pif sc puiihes—^any kind of water is efiica- 
ciou-. for tliis purpose. The feast in Octolscr is a 
great public festival, hold wherever possible. It is 
the Dasiihra {>ri.>i>er and lasts ten daj'S, or rather 
nights, winding up with a gcnEira.1 tire^sacrificc and 
lliTowingof images of tlie goddess into the nearest 
stream. The last night has also naturally come to 
be attached to the idea of war, and is now the 
Night ol VictoryIwlovcd of soldiers and princes. 
Tlie means and iniplements of war are worsilipped 
and revered ; feasting is indulged in and plays are 
iwrlorined commemorating the w^rs recorded in the 
two great Indian epics—the and the 

it/efwtWrtf—usually mixed up together. 

Of a nature sf>mewlutt similar to that of the 
fixed fisttivals are the interminable, long-winded. 
.,pen-atr dramas founded on tlie Hindu epics. Of 
tlvcse one of the most famous iiml persistently 
jslayed year after year is tlic tiam Lila, *" Play of 
Kain.*' This represents tlte story of Ram and Situ, 
originally the hem and heroine of the great epic 
WfliHflytfH ; but mpwada>‘s they have become vastly 
exalted- tiam to the Godliead itself, with all tlie 




PBOtECTING H1N1?U HOMSL 

Ti9 e¥il Efcmi cnldiHil^ ih'fl ^m*M**. hlliiiiiJt 
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whcilc population will ]<nn in of tlinse of the Muhiiiiitnjidan:> for the futi of tlie The most 

prominent ib llier Moliumirn, vihich potpirta lo represent a miracle play m commetnration of the 
deaths, nr as it is called, the Tnartyrdorn, of Jiasan and Husain, the irrand-sr>ns of Muhammad ifirnuf^Jt 
his daughter h^atima, wlio were murdered at different j^erir^Js, hut IhiIJi of them in strikingly tragic 
drcwmslances {see illustratinns on pages4S7and It laits ten fbj’s, and is essentially a Shi'ali 

festi^^al, thougii orthotlo^i Sun is will join in il on the JasL day to cennmemorat? the Creatifju, it 
being jnemeiubered tliat Muhamma¬ 
dans, like Christians, accept the old 
Jewish cofimogony, Kut wiiatever 
the origin or purport of the testivah 
it is now to the people an occasion 
for mighty crow'ds and immerse 
professions, accompanied by horse¬ 
play of all kinds. TIse canying of 
llie Udifit Of brilliantly iJhimi- 
nated models of the tamb;^ of Hasan 
and Husain, in full procession at 
night, with dancei's representing 
their fighting martyred relatives^ is 
a principal religious feature of the 
lestivaJ to the orfchodi>?c, wliile the 
Mohumim fires+ of doubtful origin, 
arc the diief superstitious feature 
to the ignorant masses in India, 
both Muhamtiiadan and Hindu. 

Tliey are kept btimiflg in pits all 
through tl\e festival, even by the 
poorest, and over them passer-by 
maJee vows, while ciovvds dance 
Touiifi them all tJie nights Icmg. 
leaping through the flames and 
scattering the burning brands. 

Another lively festival of much 
popularity is tlte J^hab-i-lKimt^ 

W'hich occurs on tlie 15ih of the 
month of Slia^ban. It wais founded 
as a night of prayer, w’itcn the faith¬ 
ful were to kef^p awake all night : 
but nowadays it has becimie an 
occasion for letting off fireworks, and 
has degenerated Into another fiuy 
Fawkes Dav of general rejoicing. 

The Ram/an. or Fasting IMonth/' Irom new' moon to new imHin, is rdteri kept witli siirpirising 
fidelity by Indian Muhammarbns, and in J^cats when it occurs in successive hot seasons it is a great 
tax and tiardship on the people, as they can fu-hltcr eat nor drink from sunrise to sunset. The 
Ramzan closes with tlie Idu'l-fitr* or Feast of breaking the Fast." This is merely an iKTcasioii 
for celebrating the general feeling ol relief and rejoicing. There are no set ceremonies. Families 
simply dres-s themselves Up, enjoy themselves, pay visits to each other, and do anything thev can 






A FAftSI LADV AT HEH DEV^OTIOSS. 


Tlir uiK Ai » ETtrdlum Minii tidl. iv t-omf-l l-Fnf-i ^Ulipciad. ki *n 

al wulihltPr Thif burhlylAt aiuI llvhlrBiviaf ttrin^nt wai ibouihl W 
Jw ihr mwl InrSMlnp ippnrWl ct Thp- CcHfllT-f^- Im -Sr^ uiidjil- 

1X994 mi»4 art bLirnk. 


invent in the way of amtiscfnent. 
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AiiolUer im^rtaiu wcasioh jh^” iT' ^ Fc^liv'ar Pfoperly it is 

known 111 India. Ollen H n- (.alleU s p ^ff ^ritiE? of Isaac for as the Muliajnmadans usually 
u„ ■• I.... »-.Uch iach.d«5oat. 

say. »i c.m«ri«, mncd into i *<.« ((».*«•) in Indio, no 

lihetfp^ coWp or c^mtl) in p , - t u * a thrjHv fl-iv^’ feitival j^ende or boisterous 

do..t to Hindn p^oditos ns to 0 ^ 

“^^n. ,»> .„ivn.^y ^Kon odvanu.. of. on 



ifit4f fiiTiHfTtnirilinrf. 




BUniAL GROUND. KASHMlR- 


Tli* li 

itrliv« AWJT 


d J 1 i I Tl«ii mkrnwv. rtm lemvcj Tield tn br upM#* whiflb 


Nan.™, or Nnvr Vnnr'. Cay. In Pomin tki. loot in n nriehly toti..l. b«« in lndi« «» rol«l>»tion is 

“‘"’'^idBtu^"t.^lnr “"*• " “"■■ prnr'i" "* ">'■'■ .'“‘I' ’‘S' 

Ultre is an iltegolat and supnrsiitious Imt sqnally common form ol Writ ansmB out ol llin ol 
mere IS an irr g This^iefiv sliows itself in wordvip at Uie tomb* or sbnncs ot bygone popular 

Srrm'r.Tti« abrnics ot Unctiiicd livins pnruonalitim ; and in ihU matter llm ItoUan pojmla- 
‘*® ' „ „mvkable imaniniity. Tbe stories related of departed ot existing lioly perstmagtts 

or v^rtion tbouglU advisable in order to ser:are their good ofTieo., hardly vary. The 
mW (luick and deiid can all grant desires, cure or induce disease, protect the sanctitj- of them- 
or their abodes bv miraailous deeds, and inflict iniury' on scoffers .and unbelievers by uneasy 
means, and tliey are equally ready to shower mysterious blessings on devout followets. They vary 







A HINDU 




1 ihe hcidr ll wrapped |a leWn whlitc cofetcD clfhtlr «p4d ii frn * nwodt-fi A ba]r f'Cillaw4 <Arrirlim Ln mn rartk#^ ppi 

thw fifw whkel^ MH ^ In lli* Iurv^hI pjip bf ihe Mip 4I ibr ikrtaird. 





A MUHAMMADAN FUNF.RAL 






The carptr U baurad thr w*actr bitr *Jiii ■■ tarried ovti'p #h<wJdr>f 4 r« tlir placr al buri-al Thr irUitvvi Irkrtidi 

«H Kraund wbkk »lvr L* Wim du*- Th#H wilb ploU* kiiVncBtlpai Ick lh« Alttiinbtr thr hswtf <■ iM^iritd L£i ill wmI. 
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nr dimply and heme^, t le ^imi'Civ vul ^ ^^^clied thev are :dl funda- 

fvK..«.r >u,.„ they may be called aed ... e hym-m ^ .„,Wp,«d 

mentallv the same sojwniatural p.)Wors, wn. y >c mn rtld Mu^almaai at the N'etfth-West 

i„ ,l.e mme way wl»me-.w aae aWrve, .hem: »™”» 'I; « m C.mral 

,™.i«. the mmient Hmdue .,f Hmd».aa P;'>l»^- " prim eal aaimSn. „r H>H‘- 

Imlia, 1„ (ac, thm- ap.l .he,, cal. are ahhe ,m-v„aL, el P'™ ^ p„prfe,ia«a 

prevalent in the aJicient 
dav’^ beture the foundation 
of even tlie oldest of the 
philosophies Avluch tile re^- 
li^mis lendeiicy of the 
liutnati mind ha-s invpoiietl 
im the Indian peoples. 

The ministers of 
holy persons anrl places are 
^vamlering companies of 
banh, who s'isit the tow^ns 
and villnycs. sing song^ and 
epics, often couclietl m 
highly poetical language, 
tellsrories to 
inculcate the effica-i^ 
spiritijal services of 
titular masters they serv'e. 
until the mtnu-s of thes^ 
ami the details of the tales 
about them beionie verit¬ 
able houi^ehold wor<l&. Such 
visitations are always web 
come, an<l the nftener a 
stor>'^ of this kind is told, 
am! the infire familiar ii 
becotm^^, the greater the 
plea-sure caused by it seems 

(JHis^nW fbv4r ^ 

, , *- .-Vnulher promiiK-nt fea* 

S.>M| mU. . el fottw ot t>4H-. S».b i. br,» rtlPfP: Oi tofUail (Isilv llfp. 

i\t cull«l thr •n.l .adJ-.- I'bi'l '» <• d»„«d » « I*™!* , . . . . x if .t„. 

wrnlcil • bat '=!''• whll'H UltrUtlfS itStfllf OH thC 

.iii->d.ni>, :.,he «„vali-n<'i- "E thii ulwinitovis mi-inlkants. whether Hindu, Muhammadan, 

T^r.n.n b.b.U .P ™ imp.cn,c nu,„bc, «, pCV «c„. and jn by 

^.'Hifcrcnl nsiiicx but arc iilikc in "(...line In, livine except prcyinp on Ihc supcritilinn, 

roan> difi . ^ bt-lkved to Iw able to bring 

MSlnwn. ni hope, in »n.o .np.n.a.u,al way. A con.nu.n 

sboul WI. I- _ - though this is an importnl Muhammadan term, mi-auing poor, 

grneno nniiw . j„x,n<hcant " Other cotnnwn Hindu namL*s for them are s(iiij,iasf, g«infl and 

'b- .in no. pcpcrly intpiy .b. »™ 'i-npiib" bf ™» - /»*■.■ - P^Pbl-'P 

iti thr satnir s.m«‘ oftenor than not. i&cr HULstotious on pages SOI, 502. 504 and S^S ) 
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THE Dm.\LI FESTIVAL, 

~1 hr pi *" FrAAi 4 I In Ih-nSd -hI ih«- b«7finnlnr- d ih^- cwld 

Ev^rj h^u** l« iJIumltankril. nn n fttftin*! tvLl ipirili, nEid Ifi lo-rik ihr Fr^il 

«r AM SsuIp. 1I>h 4i:*d iupTHM«4 I& rrripll ih^lf l>Ptti*P 


They coinc (ri+irl all clas^L'i^ 
of life am! nfpres4fnt uuntal 
capacitifi5 of all kinds. .Many 
are genuine fanatics and as¬ 
cetics, others are slirewiJ, idlL' 
humbugs, otliLTS, again, are 
failures in life from a variel)' id 
cans^, atif.1 many more are just 
scamps, vchu take to ibis kind 
life as Ix-ing the rasiest. 

Soiufij ivf c:oiir?e, are not " right 
in their heads/' Eccentndty 
of appearance or habits it a 
part of Llitir stoLk-iiidTude. 
quite as much as the I'laiin to 
supentaliiral powers. In tlu> 
way they will do idmost any¬ 
thing that will attract atten¬ 
tion -go entirely uaked^ smear 

themsc-jlv'es withashes, niMiilate thtir brnUe^. lit on spikes* stand for years, stiffen their joints 
behveen fires, ivtar any kind of extraordinary coslnmCp live in silence or solitude, an<i so on. But 
whatever they are and whatever they do* they are an ever^prcseni and real trcmbiCp and a perpetuaj 
ftoime of domestic excitement to the workaday householder and his female belongings. A notable 
and, wiLhal instmetive result of the numerous donu^tic and religious obligations of the Infliaii 
hou^hold is to be seen in the charitable institutions of the country'. Ev^ery^ form oj creed in India 
not only inculcates, but is most insistent on the virtue of generosity —intaning thereby charity in the 
form of almb^^iiig. Buf by 
Ibe term “ a!ms" is meant a 
conventional present in cash 
or kin<l to priests, holy men 
and those who have an im¬ 
memorial right to customary' 
gifts, Every act enjoined by 
religion, superstition or cus¬ 
tom, every" stage of the core- 
monies at birthsg marriages, 

<Ieaths or other domestic oc- 
cuiTcnccs de man di ng a eon- 
Yontional acl, every' visit of a 
faktr, priest, ban I nr similar 
ptTsoilage^ every joumey to a 
holy place or fair, ajul every 
pilgrimage, involvvTi the un¬ 
avoidable grant ofaJiusor the 
making of an obligatory pre- 
srmt. .\nd so the EumpiMii 
system of subs^’ription (or 
public charitable purposes can¬ 
not obtain in India, so far as 


jVf irrfliiJiliw */] 


L pp . c nvuT- 


THE DTW^ALI FESTIVAL. 

A pKfwn !■ lEiii ii prr^orttwd In mme pIhc». in 

llir m.lr ^Oh ilrlpti of p^ich^M ol mMi*. Ifr 

w<»nrn f^nlnl Ivcitl cfrr iw?*. 
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itg Uf] E ^ JT-J^-A 


MUHAMMADAN MOVRNSSG IN SINDH- 

Wlien ■ dMlh kiAi iwswriwl in * Slndhl bfruie |Iib vf-mirn 
irl-lrd mud trli'hdtl' hnmvm «vii Toimd fht 

«nd WJiurw inf boun in * i;BB.»rr.Ho«-iil manntf. 

by a tvotnan iu-avtly clad as to be ungainly 
in her CDj^tmtUf (swcc ilhistTation tm page 5^0* 
There must be a ebartn about it, ht^wever. tn 
the initiate<lp as a good jx-rfonuance will keep 
an Indian autliedcc enthralled for hoin^^ and 
cclebrateil daneer^ can command high prices, 
A eurrent of religious fecUtig runs bt'hintl all 
I his, and dancing girls are a privilegHl class in 
niajiy senses, though their moral i hameter is of 
the loosest. Tloit the>^ are a survivaJ of a verv^ 
ancient worship by tiaitcing m conventional 
posturing is showm in their fonnal tleiiication lo 
the art, and in many cases to particular temples, 
their easy virtue, their special privileges and 
their peculiar stiperstitious practices. 

It must ntd bejiupposed that in the loregt^ng 
account it has been possible to do motv Hian give 
the Veriest outline of the customs of the ptipula- 
linns aatl indii^te the lines In wJuc h an average 
Upper Indian life ts cftst. Nor has it been pos¬ 
sible to show the detail of ativ part of it. but 
perhicps enough has been sitid to enable the 
reader to grasp the cardinal p^nist that the lives 
of the pf^jple are not necessarily ilull because 
they are cnntmi'tl within very narrow' limits. 


concerns the members of the oniinarv' we)l-to-iUi 
classes, fur the intelligible reasfui that they arc 
di.'priveii ol the powt-sr to siitKcrtbc by the 
hnnncial pressure of their domestic i^u^toins, 

ITiere is one jwint f>n which the t^rthotluN 
Inclian^ Hindu or Muh^mmatlan^ differ^ from rht* 
inliabitarits ol thr^ Western world to such an 
extent that he canutH iiiaierstaud t[ie European 
attitude tow'nrds it at all. To him. dancing is an 
amusement for >-iewiiig, not fx rforming pcrsnually. 
The I nr! i an i kneer, so well know n a? the nautch 
girl. IS a prufessionaJ to the mannur bred, 
and belong? to a rcccTgiUKwl clas*^ or ca--^te. That 
other men and women should care to dance to¬ 
gether^ as at a balh is incomprehensible to the 
orctinary Iiuliani and he never really grasps the 
feeling that prompts the liuTopeau so to behave. 
The perfomianees of the nautch girl, on the other 
hand, thouch tu miih very fliflicult of acconi' 
plishmetit, ore to Etmjpean eyes exceedingly ilutl 
and tatne—merely a slow, unmeaning posturing 



i J Snm. 


BUHtAL or A HIHDU AfiTlSAN 

Q-rrtnin HlmJ-u mw\d arlLiiin rAftkri brui-f adJ -tltt flpil b'-wirfl 

i^cLr di^d Tlst henip Ia hurled thiUftl fraii4rEEG^ And c«riLcd In 
Iv ii^v VTEVE In flic lunc Elliludjr. 








rniti t/rtfi *J)J 


(f # F ^wrmTwJ, 

A HrM>U CREMATORIUM AT BENARES 

T3t» artliDdai HiDdu i* built »1t*TtlT "I'M ■•"'I' ‘‘ '*••■ «"«•“ rKOfiilKd |iti« al Ttwmt • tiTM *r wiKt- 

tld«. u the b«tr ehiuM be tUppH in I he «Hee Wlort bilfiHl •id rhe unburel r<n»in. eiet iniD the wm.c, There »f». he-eerf. 
.oeclillr ..e„d pliee* liie ()«.«•. «hJeb. |l POM'ble. ihi rel.Kie. ^Ul like .he «rn.e. 
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HOl>EflN MIUTABV FORM OF TKE PAAf ULA, 


Tilt ^ R*iifp. S* ■ populif |p*rlwifin*ifi!P* -pJ ihfl PAiiioD-pliar licw bmied qe ihs Iticnd oi Rmwn ajid 

SUb IhiI^ I^mh- »in£t deiE^d. Thev uc ihr piPipt^Blficakian □! bolh «4£T<k( nilid donii-plkc mAir inti f'ETmilc vlikur. 


I'HAPTKli XVJll 

Tf/K FOIiKST Ayiy MFyiAf. TUriiKS OF yoRTHKfty fNDlA. B,f If OHOOKK 

[NTROI>tJCTORV ANU CL'STOxVTS KEr,AT(KG TO UmTli 

Tuft Tact'S whose cwsOmis anti ceremnnius art- dtscribecl in the ftillowing pages fall naturally into 
Iwo gftmps: first, the forest tribes <3CCUpying the ranffcs of hills wiuch stretch from the neighbour- 
hnod of Bombay eastward into the Presidency of Bengal ; second, the meniat or serv-ile population 
of the igrcat northern plains. (See map on page 5ig,) 

The dominant races ni Northern India, generally known a.s rndo-Aryan^, who arc described in a 
scpanite article, are the result of successive (nignition.s of tall, robust, fairoroloured people from tlie 
countries north nf the Himalayas. Ttie hill and forest trilses are tLsually designated by the 
name Dravidian, which, in its proper sense, means the speakers of languages now current in 
parts of the Madras Presidency. Hut it would f>e inaccurate to suppose that all the hill tribes and 
the imnial classes of Northern India were emigrants from the south. On the contrary, they 
repfcscni the fusion of several stocks, the inter-relations of which have not been as yet 
accurately detemiined. These people, wiiom the Indo-Aryans found in occupation of the country', 
,ire easily distinguislied from tlie Later invaders. They are short in stature, thick-lipped, dark in 
skin, coffee-coloured or even blacker; and while the Aryan nose is finely shaped, that of the 
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nravidiari is broad and coarse. Thctr most Typical represenlaTivcs art; the Kols, Uhils, and 
Gondi, (bee illustration on page 520. t 

The tribes occupying the loii-er slopes of the Himalayas arc, numcricaili', niudi less imjH>rtant. 
They are a mixed race, descended from rffugecs from the plains, ivho liave mingled with Mongolian 
immiRranls from Tibet. The latter are easily di:.tingiiished from the Iiidiati races by tJicir yellowish 
conijrlexion, flat faces, ami oblique eyes or eyelids, 

Tlie menial population of the plains has now become reduced to a condition of dtiidgcry or 
almost sercUc depondcriee upon their Indo-Aryah or Mohammedari overlords. Few of them liave 
.secured ownefsliip of the suil ; must of them are smalt tenants, ilay labourers, or practise various 
indastries of a tow Type. Some of them arc nomadic, practising (he dtamcieristic giiisy indtLstries 
—mat-making, basket-weaving, selling drugs and simples—all more or lest, supplemented by 
thieving and immorality. These menials of llie plains, like the forest tribes, have been 
^%^dely aflected by Indrt-Aryan culture and tradition. Iti the jungle tracts Hiis process of con¬ 
version is largely due tn wandering ascetics, who suggest to llie local chief nr village headman that 
his iribaJ beliefs and customs are degrading. He is often templed to accept what is merely a veneer 
of Hinduism over lus aboriginal practices. He tliu.s becomes, nominally at least, a Hindu, and wtlJi 
his iiew faith discards luaitv of liis social observiUices. liis tribe tends to become a caste, stibject 
to restrictiors in the matter of food, defikment by the touch of, anil intercourse with. The menial 



the KRISHNA fLrW. 


jfr-'..ur-tsm m/1 


kri.hn* k. )t»f» ~Ut, i.U Pil^ pUTin* 14 R«di-‘ 

ppcul.i Icirbii ibaj! hi* >»U»h['*l PWPiPff ptrlbfin**!'* 
del Filed, wm* * lr«dT^- 


hn mntffrdmnt*. Lilir b# » deLllid tpU Kjtr^ wktk ■ 

klir Of pi’nitb Rlrli, rtibnnlt RAdha^ iIhci- 
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cla^sci-. After a gcreratitin or two. when liLs claini to be an ortho Jf}>c Hindu is adinittKl, he blossoms 
out into a. liajput, or claims admittance into some other res[wctable eastc. Thii Vi'ocess u! absorp¬ 
tion, practically comptete among the races of tlie plains, is nmv in process in tliC hills. If. then, we 
are engaged in the search for really primitiv e lielicf and custom, wc may expect to liml them 
only amoiiE; the more secluded tribes wliicii liave, up to the present, resisted absoquioti into 
the Kiiitlu communily. &ueli tribes form the most interesting element in tlic population o£ 
Northern India, and to them, with occasional relcrcnces to the menial [Hjpnlatinii of tin- plains, die 
present article will be, to a large extent, devoted. 

In order to understand the reSipous and social insiitiitions of these tribes, it is important to 
retnembei' that they are l>ased, not on the individual or family, but on the tribe oi' caste group as a 
unit. Their customs arc those prescribed by tlic tribal council of greybeards; their religious beliefs 
are based, not On any sacretl boohs, but on the traditional usages of tlie litln-. Hence there is little 
or no freedom oI individual action. 

Birth among the forest tribes and meniaJ castes is a period of crisis, involving danger to mother 
and child from demnns or witches, and risk of pollution to the other members of tlie yroup. Hence 
various charms and other proteclives are needed. Iron, which is specially efficacious, is laid, in 
the shape of a knife or spike, by the bedside. The spirit may be entrapped if a net is hung over 
the door of the room where the mother lies. Tire acts as a purifier and proiecitvo. and even in the 
hottest weather it is kept burning in tlie room, often causing suffering and even serious risk to the 
patient. After the cliild is born its eyelids are smeared with soot or antimony, as a means of disguise 
to deceive the spirits, or to render it unattractiv'e to those wJio may cast the Evil Eye ujion it. The 



||P^ [AmAhwThI ifriM. 

EXORCI^iM 

Tlir IkaI di^liMr. uiiEn ¥find*. rtnrd^'fl «a m faf^ 

■iitd: ro«nii |bt hr«d »f ibr • buflcb ffAikvr*. whkEli ii* la ic^rc ihw *¥11 vpLrIfeB. 
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relativtfs and neighljciiri are proti-ttcd (nmi by iht: isiJlallun of tlw? mothw in a separate 

rwHii, or in a hut in the jungle. 

The chid cjbsertancc after birtli takes place on the sixth day, -tvhen—tJiougli these peojde art 
unaiviire of the physiolcj^fical fact—tlic nefjlect of sanitary precautions results in various forms of 
disease, such as infantile lockjaw. Hence, the spirit which controls tlic sixth day is ifcificd, and 
she is supposed to ajtpear on tliat night and rword tJic destiny of the child, for which putpose some 
[wople luy out unit tug materials for her use. 

TIk- rite nf naming tfa? cliiJd is often combined uith tlib cereiininy. The name is of the highest 
imjwrtancc, because it is a |iart of tint personality, and if a witcJi or sorcerer Icams it, they may use 
it for tlic purpose of Black Magic. Hence a double name is often given to a cMd. one name being 
kept secret and tJie other used on ordinary' oecasitms. An opprobrious name, like ** Three 
Farthings." " Rubbish/' " Beggar." or the like, is sometimes given to the chilfl in nrder to indicate 
tliat on such a worthless creature no maJigriaiil jierson is likely to cast the tvil Eye, 
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Imniefli'vicK Itefore ihildbirtli atts (inne bv liini iff believcil to afTect \n^ wife. Amring a tri 

iiotliini! bad uccurrcd. but tfie moflier of tlw tnbe i:; telteved to transfer tli^ m t ^ ^ 

iiers u^Kr husband who takes to hi5 Ijed and lias to be supplied lor some days with iiotinshing food 
'Eclipses wliicU are sgppos*^l lo be caused by evil si.irit^ allackiiig tlte smi and moon, are natur- 
altv perkids’nl danger tn tlie rxiK-ctaid nmtlicr. site must do no work while tfie 

do ao>^hiug she I Jiet.s .hat !ier child will be deformed. Tin. deh^n.ty wt ^ 
relation to the work which she lias done. During an eclipse it is wise to puiut with red 
f , i»- Ml i'tfcif itrd a cokiuf obnoxiw:^ Hit" demon- 

" Another tim'es lK>sides esrUpses tlie e.vpeciant mother has .m lie careful. She may not step over 



MLS, 


V 

[ i^JHTiw ^ ,'^^ArrJ. 




■ . ..iL_-. Inunii In tKt hill evun^r^ Irin^ pihulK pI ihr ’ ■s’^Her In Uffr^rtl, tke unlttJ 

|k« K«li-^ ^nd In &nlrfcl lli^l*- Under ihLi lUk, mi liird hji Hindu*, ihf 'T«tv.*i |BieHiifem.iil HrDupi tn'f^ 

srvTinui td Am Ou 4 *n *11* Ipi «nir 
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a ^iiake ur its skin, tlw bane uf 
a c<»v, or a hok in the grouncL 
Site niU5t Tiot Kde in a palanquin 
litter unless it be protecteti by 
a jian^inj:; Irotn it and 

tnuchin^ the groujid, whidi brings 
it in contact uiUi the lst>ly cartli. 

She ntust not ^tand under the 
house eaves, nor ivalk alone after 
dark lest spirits attack lier^ U 
she has to go out unattended 
after sunset she pn^teets herself 
by putting some stalks of grass on 
her Jicad. 

Tile uaste products of birth arc 
believed to be cloS»ely associated 
wifh the child ; in fact^ Ins life 
k thought t» be bound up in 
them. If thrown away and carried 
ofi l>y a wild aniinal, tlic result 
would be ais latal to tlie boy as 
if a vutdi or sorcerer gained pos- 
si^icui of ttiem. It is therefore 
necessary either to bury them in 
a hole of tlie room in which the 
birth occurred^ or, as an additional 
precauLion, a fire is lighted over 
iliem until are completely 

consumed. No appliances u^"d in 
the birlli-chaniter may j>ass into 
the Imiids of a childless ^vomaii^ 
lest she may thereby (>ass Iier 
infertility to the mother and child, 
in which case the w^unan will 
cease to licar children and her 
living babies will die. The birth 
of twins is in many places thought 

to be ominous Among the wilder ... 

iribcs thoy are often ex|wsefl in tlie jungle, and among rhu more eivilHtd i,-iouiKi. li one 

of tlicni be a girl, site i* neglected and allowed to pcristi for want of cure, 

A %'car or two after birth comes the first ceremoniaJ feeding of lire child on rice, or some other 
grain uliicli tlie chief food of the tril*. Up to this time the tliLId is regarded ai irr«iHm«ble, 
and may eat and drink tilings, ^vhteh :mi forbidden to aduhs- Once he lia,s eaten the tnkd foc^d. 

he must submit to the usual rcstriclion^. i ■ 

Tliere is for bovs no other lorin cf itiitiatioii such as is enforced amoiic Hindus by the inve^timre 
^vitii the sacred cord. Jhit among girls tlie attainment of pul»erty is a special cnsis m life, when 
thev arc iKlieved to lie under tlie influence of spint--. a source of infecthm to all wlio 

are'brought in contact with them, During this jHirir^d the patient is kept careful y isolated. 
When she recovers she must bathe and undergo purification l>cforo site rejoins the larmly. 
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Initiation tor a girl is provided by marriage, £k. a result of whicJt she leaves her own group and 
joins that of her husband. Alwm the liTne of puberty she urulergoei the operation of tattooing. 
wliicJi is partly a survival of more savage rites, wiicn. as among the natives of AHStridia, the caiwh- 
date for admission into the tribe is obliged tn submit to various forms of ordeal ot a very cruel ktnth 
Partly ll provides a method for bringing the girl under the protection ot tlie tnbal deities. 


.MARllJAriE 



MARRIAOF., in one form or die other, is practically universal. Every one. except the cripple, the 

i rn becile* t J tr i ri cu rably 

di5ea=5i^t1, is; marrierl Tlie 
Dra^idi^^n iaiitor !nok^ fnr 
and in his 

bricli? riLili«r than goad looks. 
He waiitbp li vvift who can 
work in and fieldt 

tend the cattle, grind the 
grain \m the fatiiily; cniiect 
the frnilSp rontis, or berries 
which she finds in the jungle. 
She n>na1[y exercises con- 
si denible ififlucnce hi the 
house!lold, and is tint con- 
lincd ill a xeiiana. Even in 
tJie pi’csence of strange men 
slie seltlom veils licr lace, 
l.iitlc is dene in Llie family 
witUoul lier appro™!, atiri 
ill the iiiarriEjge negoriations 
of her cluldtrcii she takes an 
acti^^e part. 1 f she possesses 
little <|e|ieacy in act and 
word-H, she is iistnilly faith^ 
ful 10 her husband* and any 
open scandal meets svitit 
censure frnm tile lire!liren 
assetnbled in con lie iS. 

The sck-ction of a bride 
is control fc:d by what are 
usually ktiinm as the laws 
□I endogamy and exogamy: 
that is to saVn a man mmit 
marr>- within hiss own iribi: or caste, but liu must not marry a girl m his own sept, sub*tril>e. or 
suVea-ste. Social static, in theory' at least, is tiot a bar to intermarriage. 

The marriage season occurs generally in the spring, when tlie weather is (avniirabk- for travelling, 
tliere is no urgent work in the fields, and at tliii time the annual feasts and certmoiiies are performed 
whicli pTr>mnie The fertility of men, animals and crops. Among the more llinduiaed tribes the 
luckv day is selected by tlie village astrologer, or. among the more primitive grotijw. by the liead- 
mau in s*»me places, with a view to reduce the expense of the marriage cclebratimes, all the 
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Thr tflJjPSracTwi- 


Mha l« inkiAi lilt btid* to >»k* hii fBcir # TtH Ifl pralecl him U<m )hm Elrll 

Tilt hridt U tArrlird in thiH dI lh« (Ffib TMlini oh iht hKobiytl- »f l*M h-hreift. 


weddings nf ihe y«ar take place on the same day. The custom amon^ tlie Kiinbis of Western India 
is more reTnarkahle. Tliey perform their marriages only once everj- tenth or twelfth year, WTien 
this ijetiud comes round, the headman jireliarcs a mimber of slips of paiier. on some of svhidi " Yes " 
and on the otliers “ No." is written. These are llirmvn in a heap before the image of the tribal 
goddess, and a little child is ap|>oiiited to pick out a certain nutnlwr from the pile. This U done 
thrice, and it on examination iht- inajority is Wnd to l>e in the aflimiative. it is hehevrd that the 
goddrjss lias given her sanction. 

Marriage takes various forms, and among ihc forest tribirs atniml any form of cohabitation, 
prtAided it is sanctioned by the irtbai council, is recognized as \alid, tJic parties are admitted to 
the privilegts ot the trilw or caste, and llieir childrtn are accepted as legitimate. 

First among the forms of marriage comes tliat by capture or abduction, in uhich tJie youth 
carries off the girl with some show of force, and after a lime iiis rehuioiis cmidoiie llie offence by 
pa>*iiig the bride-price and by giving a feast to the hretluen. Among the more civilized tribes 
and die menials ul die plains we find observances wliich have Iwcn rffiurded as survivals of this 
form nf union. The prevalence of tlie custom ol capture marriage has probably been exaggerated, 
and some of these slums of abuse and mock combat have been explained as a fonn of magic, 
represcmiiig the contest between gnnd and evil bpirits, in which the former are always victorious. 
Among the forest tribes, though there is little or no regular courtship, the panics often arrange 
the maldi themselves. The youth runs away with the girl to the forest, whence, after a short 
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honi Villi Kin. thay rufurn. and tlie dii^pnte is tiled by to the father tj| tin- girl and a feast 

tci tJie bretitren. In nrder lo .i\^nid of the briJe-piice* marriiige by exchange h iinl iin- 

VismmoEi. I he parties excluxiige a girl fi'ir a boy on hntJt in which case nu money payment is 

rec|uivc(i, 

More interesting titan this h tlie custom of serving !ov the bride. In this rase liii- youth enters 
the faniilv rd his future father-in-law* ami often serves for seven year?v before the pair are allowed 
to marrj% I'hwretically, during tJie period of pnd^ation thr- pair are kept apart, but this condition 
is not olwo.3^s ol??crvetb This is a !?un iv^il of the primitive nile by wdiich descent is traced in the 
female line* and the liu.^b;Lnd joins tlie family of Ids wife, l lii': same principle accounts for tlie Ingh 
posilion taken by the bri<le’s sister, who, at rhu marriage rite, kiuiis together the circssts of the 
pair as a sign of their union. TJie maternal uncles also take a leading part, providing the dres^s 
worn at the xveddlng and contributing towjirds the bride-price. 

In most cases, howexxri the bride is tnknsferrod to lier future huslxuid on payment by his 
relations td a mm of money, cattle^ bi'ass cwkiiig-vessels, and other property- 

C)n the principle tiuit the bride is a cfiattel for wlioiu the price has been iiaid, she liecomes ihc 
pro|.H-^rty of her husband's family. II ficT husbaiul dies she is usually made over to one of his ^Tixingcr 
brothers, remarriage with an elder brother-in daw being stiictiy forhiddeii. Tt is only in the cose 
that no relafiou of her late husband is ivitliiig to take her tliat she is married to an outsider, who 
has iiyually to pay some compensation to the frientls of her late husband. Tfic prciudice agaiust 
the remarriage of widows felt by high-casle Iltiulus does not prevail, and thb is one of the reasons 
why the forest tribes increase at a rate higher than that of tfindus. As she was tJje chattel of her 
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late JmslNiHfi, libi filurtl is Micvcd to reseni ker transfer to anntlier man. Ueiic<-, in orUiT to t va<k 
the of the angry ghcvst, the riltjs are catridl out seeretly and at night. The netv owner ihiows 

a sheet over Jicr, tnarlfs tiie isirtiiig of her liair with a s|.>]ash of red lead, prolmhly a nurN'i^al nf an 
audeiil form of blood covenant in which the parties to the imion, as is still the ntie among the 
wilder irihes of Beitgtil. exchanged their blood as a sign tif the entry of the bride into her new circle 
ol kin. tn order to iiropitiutf titc offended glwtst of her late husbaiuj she wears an inuiKe in gold or 
silver round her neck, and if she cliances to tiiairy a widower site takes can- to offer to an image 


of his deceased wife any present site may rcceivL' from her new hnshand. 

If niarri.tge is fettered by few restrictions, divorce is equally simple. A woman who desires 
her freedntii apjwids to the tribal cuiindl. which sanctions divorce if any misconduct on the part of 
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FESTIVAL t>RES&, CHAMBA- 

ihtt Cliamb- ow (rnlilkiif J Kirntmlf. JffiiMi fa# m r#litLaiia IcatL Tht necklace*, inatfe oF euiicljr- 

nEilt aHver coatalNlrir pimilrH*. are cepeeullr nirtrwi^knKf- C>W»r»* tk* llw ftfiir- 


her hnslv 4 ind or iticomjmtibihty of temper lie estabhslied. If a wife fails to bear children a man 
mav ncasonably claim a ieparatinn. 

The basis of most of the marriage rites lu-^ in the fear of spirit danger, particularly of those 
inlluenct'S which may icntlei the luiiim unfertile. Many <d the ceremoiiies arc, therefore, of a 
magical iiiiture, iiiteiulnd to avokl this niuoward result. The rites s'ury (mm tribe to ti ilw and 
from district to district. 'I'i« following may Iw; taken as the miKt comiimii tyinr, 

Tlie first step is the di-spiitch of a deputation of the friends of the youth to ascertain hy eurefiil 
ejtamination of lilt- proposed bride that site dm-s not sutler from any physical defwM. \Mieii they 
are satisfied, ami the amount of the bride-rrice i,s aiTmificd. tlie parties are belrotlietl. Althungh 
the inatdi tuay have lieen arranged long before, tlic father of the hoy usually goes through tlic form 
of starling to find lu,s f>ri(le, On leaving his houso. if the project is to prove successful, he ought 
t*> see a tittle bird, called the Devi, or " gwldess," on hii» right iiand: ,tnd until he does see the 
fh-vi he will not Stan, though be may lie kept waiting for weeks or even mrmilus. Hut this ijeljiy. 
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MtHtpli? ijiiiihrant of the vciliie ol time, is of no importance. After tl«e bcirothal ts iiiriingct ic 
bovS fatlitr and his frit-nds are invited to dine with the brides tdatmtis. Diinng liie meal her 
female relations stre^v grains nf com on the threshold, a.td as tlie boy's taibcr leaves the liouse they 
nish as if Lo asrauh him. aiul as he makes for the tl-K.r he slips on one of the grams. U ts arranged 
that he slionUi slip on tlie threshold, othenvise the match trill not be tortunati;. As an engage^ 
girl, the future britie is presented by her father tvith a siher necklace and a gold luise-ring, which 

sfte wears as a sign tlial she lias lieeii already appro[iriated. 

lieforc the wedding-day is fixed an astrologer is consulted- He incptires the names of bride 
and bridegroom, and makes sundry calculations, by reference to the stars, whether Hie conpmttioti 
of these names is likely lo lie lucky or not. If ihe conimiclion lie found to be unlucky, another 
set of names is siigge.-.u-ri. and the experiment is continaed until a combination is found which, on 
astrological princirles, is satisfactory. In order to provide for such dithciiVties some people give 

their cViiidroii ten or twelve names at birth. . - r * » 

Among tlic forest tribes the number of dajn wliifii will elapst- Irefore the wedding is indicated 
bv sending to the friends of the bride a collectioti of coloured strings tied lo an arrow. Just before 
the wedding the pair art- aimititi'd with a mixture of oil and lunneric, which scares evil spirits. In 
sonic cases the mixture is aplibcd first to tJie l»y, and some of it is sent to tfie bride. 

When Ihe wedding-dav arrives, the bridegmom. antiid and attended by his male friends, starts 
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iff of] \ if. 

WOMEN I5ANCING AT THE TEA1PLE OF MAHASU. NEAS MU5SOOHJE 

M«hfl4y. ar ralheT Eoiit dfLikf kwiiawwt oaliKlittJt M tlvr *vitU i?l m ^ *^ai^d«r*r ¥rh^ fbkh 

■l 4 ifHki h# thrawiiii rice l4!!ii||ili iJilo llip mit, Iritiplr* *r4- now U-fTFd BfAhmiin pririli. wh-n off rtf in 

tniilf ikdr. Tnanrr- tfS^v- w«lftf DATri*Pli> 8o^f«- The tad U KiTr be Ini appcttferd btf nurk mmd dHclm. 

for the house of tlw bri(Jc. ilr wenrs a special wedding-dress, and is prosHded with t^oiia cliarms 
and aimilcTs to guard him from e^nl. His eyes are smoarefl with antimony or soot* sumetimes his 
face is co\-ered, or he nears a veih Tile hridegmorn's pnxiesiiioii is met at tlu- iKHindaiy of i he Itride's 
village by a party of her cknsnien. and a special rite is perlormed to disperse any evil influences 
which the strangers may luivo brought with them, Tlie bridegroom and his friends are escorted 
to a special hut erected tmtside tlie village site, in which they arc entertained. 

At an auspicious Jiour the bridegroom is escorted to the iiousc of the bride. He is met near the 
d(Mir by her women friends cxrrrying breuss trays full of grain and fruits, on the top of whicli is 
placed a lighted lamp. These are waved Over his head to disperse ev il, and the old wniiien of the 
family crack their knuckles and thus take ujion themselves any ill-luck which may be abituL 
Drums arc henten and all sorts of discordant music played. Tims he and his party enter Hie marrlngc 
pavilion, which in its primitive form represent tlie sacred tree under which the union shmild take 
place. In modem practice it consists of a lucky number of brandies of the same tree, winch arc 
cut with ciiTcfid precautions to avoid ill-luck. Insitk is a pile of lucky earth, collected by married 
wiimen nf the tribe, any interference in the rite by cluldless women being lidiJ to Iw most 
inaitspiciom. This is sometime.s made into a rude hearth, cm which the wedding feast is cooked, 
or on it the bride and bridegroom are seated. The family or trib;d goddess is then wnrshipped 
in the sJuipe of a figure drawn on the house wall with streaks of turmeric. The bride appears in her 
marrixtge dress, and one of her sisters knots the clothing of the pair together, this forming tiic first 
part of tlie marriage rite. Then the youth leads the girl five or seven times round the .=xacred fire 
kindled in the patllion and smears red lead an tltt- parting of her hair. If the tribe employs □ 
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priiSt, who is somtilimcs a Uralmian uf ihCcrior rank, iie {jrjes on redting prayers atul s^Mflls tn ware! 
danger from the pair, t'lie idrd and final part ol the rite is ivlnin the pair sit down tr^nhet and 
eat out of the same di-sh, iliis ceremonial feeLling U‘ing supposed to introduce tlie bride into tlie 

^sept of iK'r husband. , . , , 

Marriage involves certain restrictions. The son-in-law mu-st hold no direct coinnmnicatkm with 
Jus mother-in-law. If lie wishes to ctmveric Wall her ho can do so only by tlio intenention of his 
wife, who kiears measages backwards and forwards between them. He must, as far as prwsible, 
avoid niceting Jier, and w'hcn she encotintets liim on a road she ought to step aside and veil her 
face The husband and wife must not address eucli other by their names. In particular, the wife 



D,V^ClNC AT THE KA3U t'EAST 




KaI^Il fr*i| Isom ih* Uoipibliprli which wonirii ilitk *i iliii ftiair-l. a *1 S«T«fiiitUi. iow 

,1,. fiilfc ai fhp ItLlk whrt W iml kM ««« "kr* l4 *nd callficl deJe. ol mimt* 

(..i.. «I »hl<;9. ll..» r« 4 »idr . <ii„vr .1 «»» *<•« thn 


abstains Imtn naming her hu-sbattd, and even when she gives evidence in a tout I of justice it is 
practically impossible to induce her Ui name him ; slie will utdy assent by a nial when Ids name 
is mentioned b> someone else. Her hmsliaiid usually calls her hy the name nf her sept or suh- 
easte. or he indicates her as mrnher of ,so-attd-so." one nf his children. It is only during the 
man iag<^ rite that, as a kind of joke, the jiair call each other by their pinpcr names. The wife must 
show the greatest deference to her Jiusbancrs elder brothers. All these restrictions arc survivals 
of a more primitn’e typ= '>f family life, when llie fjerwns Udween wlunti intefcourse is now mincil 
iwre once allowed to maiT>- each oth»;r. 


The religion of the forest tribes is rkit known as Animism, the Udief that i-itTVthing in 
Saltire derives its characteristic form and pim'cr of movi-ment trom some inihvelliny spirit. Thus 
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JOCI MESDlCAfiTS. 


A llih^ P.I tnlf* i4CI*-4 ttlncvi 1 1 mn am wllh l »! cId\^ Hnd dr^rits^ 

tr4^k-feh4llt^ ^hUrU JnriB. thf U-nl ^}m*m *1 TminillcAftt*, l«k^ ^1,^1 W4lh ihcm^ ttinrinv p<l|.ivui «on»i IhIi llw of pipci 

»nd drujfiiBv iind ralfvcIinT nlini. 

(he nifrt'L'mfUtji of tlic stin, monn nrid stars, tlw ^^-ater in a well or river, the growtli of vq^tAtian 
with each neaiTritij; spriisg—each of these is the result of spirit agdticj'. In the same w:ay^ 
every quatittly-shapcd, ^marled tree-truak iti llie forest, e^'eiry lock which bears some likeness 
to man or beast.» the abodu of a spirit. The line of distinction bettreen the animal world and 
man is very vjigurly drawn. Tlie jlmgle^wetler lias no diihciilty in bdjex-ing that animals can 
speak, or haw a kinBdmn and a Raja of their own. He has no ^ubt tlml aujmal.>i become men. 
01 liuir a ttifdtBnant witch or sorcerer may become a maii'earing tiger. The crow as it comer!, to 
cot the tragmenls of tlw funeral feast, is, he licltevcs, occupied by tlic spirit of (tie dcati man. But 
behind this belief in file universal agem;y of spirits tiwre i* a stage in which the belief in soirils lias 
not yet come into eair^teture. All tliat tiie more primitive forest tribes believe is ihe vague feeling 
of aue and mystery ol the jungle which affects all human and animal life. V^agne belief,s such as 
titese naturalh' develop into Arum ism. Among fhr menial castes of the plains much of this 
primitive Animism still prevails, but it ha« become obscured by a thin t'enecr of HindtiLsm borrowed 
Irr^ni thc^ domiitunt mce. 

As will ap|i«ir from a description of the ekath rites, niicesKvr-woreiiip. the veneration of the 
honoured dt.wl o( ilu? family, combined witli the f)m|ritiat{on of malignant ghosU, prevails widelv. 
Ancestors, as a nile, are kindly 1 they* appear at the annual death rites: they are sometimes reboiii 
in tJie family. Tliey lake tiieir abode in stones or rude images, and lu these periodical worship 
and the offering of fowl and drink are made. 

In anotlwr class are tiie itKOl and viJIaire gods. Each place is supposed to be iitliabiied fav its 
own group of spirits which rsercire only a local jorisdictifin. The chief of these is the Earth spirit, 
tmtidiy concciwd in female farm. J^iic and other kindred spirits are embodied in a pile of stonci 
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placed wider the sacred tree ot the settlement. These deitii!s often appear in pairs, a male and a 
female, and at tiia annual swving and liar\'cst festivals tJicir emblematkal wedding h solemnized, 
the type and cause of fertility in the village. Sometimes the tribal or h,>cal dtdty lakes ariiinoJ 
form, perhaps tierived from tOtemUm. On iJie village limits a stone represents the Bnundarvgod, 
which protects tlie settkmcxit from foreign, and iJierefore evil, spirits. Anoliier class of sjiirits 
inchides those which cause or remove epidiimic disease—sniallpo.x, plague, or cholera, Wlien such 
diseases appear in tlic village, the apirit which contrujs tfietri is worahipped with an iilllering of 
chickens or goats, the Hesh of which, after dedication, is eaten by the wordiipiwr and liis friends. 
Or the stoiws or image embodjing them is solemnly taken, with an offering, to the village hoanflaiy, 
and iJicrc passed an to anmlier district, carr^nng the disease with it. More jiriniiiive tribes merely 
maj-k the head of a chicken with red lead, and tuni it loose, like the scapegoat, to cany the plague 
beyond tlieit boundaries. 


iiORCERV ASI> MAtJlC 


Two classes of i«opk possess power over malignant spirits—tiic Oikin, or witch, who incites spirits 
to do mischief, and tlie Bhagat, or tribal priest, who exorcizes thimi. The Dakin is usually an old 
or ugly woman. Before tile reign of BritisJi law, “td even still in the more secluded treels, these 
unhappy creatures u-sed to suffer grievous ill-tisage. In some cases the Bhagat becomes fHissessed 
by tJie spirit, raves, mutters incoherent words, sliakes his Ixidy. murks diwvn the witch who lias. 
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A VILLAGE 5HKIME. 

A lull* Pil. "I ••rik' wilS!. I> 

U«d Ihi pestle ppriedi<it»J offer on ll • (i'il* 
whpo Mrrkouo diioecF octiif#. * Idd. 


HiiLk, 


fig 




caused thf? nusclucJi or annouTices 
the fonu of fJiacrificc by which 
Tht singr)" 'Spirit inay be apiw^aseil. 
The Dakin uud the Bluigai x\m^ 
rei^rfrsent ilic tw<f forms of rujigic, 
DUdk and Wliite. By tiie former 
evil may be worked against an 
enemy Through the agency o( a 
spirit which the wheh has brougltt 
under control. This may be tkme 
bv plaining ptifisession of a 
of hair nr the ruiiJ-paiings of the 
viirtiiiip over wliidi spells are 
muttered, and the evil iiilhience 
is thu> transuiilttKl to the owner. 
White Magk b einploytd by the 
tribal priest m order to counteract 
the forces of evil nr to win some 
Lmucip from the is|Tirlts. This form 
ibi the mure cornmoiiH and Hf-iially 
takes tlie shafte of wtnit has ljei?n 
called " synipatJielic ” ^Ingic^— 
like causing like, tin; imimtion U a thing ot act causing iu recurrcticc, A gCRxl exaniplc of 
■* sympatlictlc " Miyjic is found in tltc modes of cuntmUing die weather. Ln sift ing l>oiitir{HS arc 
set aliglvi in order iliat tlieir heat may produce tin- needed supply of sun;,hine. To caiLsu ruin, 
an old woman, girl. i>r priest is sokntnJy cluckerl, or jars nf w!iti;r are iniured over iheir heatLi, 
thf vuter falling on the ground like rain atui causing showers. Or. again, an uitpeal is made to 

tile rain-spirit by torturing a water 
animal, like a frng* which induces 
him to be merciful and send the 
miiL Sometimes the spirit b corn- 
|M!llecI tu be gntcious by exiiibiiing 
an inversion of the mitural iuder 
of tbiiigri, as w^hen women at night 
strip off their clothes and flraj; 
a plough thr<!ngU liie ihongiit- 
st tic ken tiddi^. 

If hail tJireateni!!, \’hu nuvy sto|) 
it by cutting ^ioine of tlie hail- 
Stones vn\h an iron knife, wlvich 
trighfoiis the ot hers iitui causes 
them m disappear. The ^ptxtal 
hail intigicjan in tJic Cent ml Pin- 
vinces catchi^ s5{}me of liie I tail- 
atones, smears ihem with the bioud 
of a ^^Acriftced animal, and tJinuvs 
them Etway, telling them m fall in 
the forest or tlie wold, not in tJie 
cultivated lands. 
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the seven shrines OF THE SAPTA MATA, 

... , .11 j .1.. „t.Ls> 1. ^¥q«J 10 >S« 5"*i» «l i.li|cK Li *«i*'*°»*** 

Ift v U^. M «l«« 11 l«-o*il., Thr ™«1 dro.dod I. 6tl»U. ih. ■.«.»■ 

lo conuol Mart liirm fli •Fiutmii; = 

Pi 9 >Ji. ludilEi*- 

Maffic is in the marriage riles to promote the fertility oi the imioVL The bp nl the bride 
is lUled i^ith fruit or grain ; she is made 10 pby willi a doll like a baby; she and her husband 
nlnUEh a patch ot ground and sow various kinds »f grain. The bride is made tu stand on a stone 
to make her steady and self-reliant, or she is taken into the ofien-air at night and sb>wr the pole- 


stiirji the enibSeiTi <if iicrni^ncnccii 


tJKATH 


The most primitive mock of disl-osal of Hie dead, still occasiotially practised by some of the wilder 
tribes is to expose the corpse in the jmigb and allow it to be eaten by Uxists of prey. Vliis. how¬ 
ever Is uncommon, and is onlv done in the caw of children dying before tliey have eaten the tnbal 
food or fur iHwple, like lepen. whose disease and death are attributed to tile hostility of saimc 
offended deity or spirit. At tlie lircsenl day most rif the jungle folk bury the dead, and it is only 
among thow ejciHwed to Hindu influence tluu burial lias b^en replaced by cremation. When the 
corpse is buried, its position in the gra>>E is carefully regulated. The jiead is laid north ur south, 
according as tite tribal traditions reprewitt that they are immigrant from Iwyond Hie Himalayas 
or Irom the south of the iHsninsula. Often, again, the head is laid pointing to the \reit, wlikli is 
conimoiilv regarded as the final home of Hie spirit, timall eojipcr coins arc thrown into the grave 
mode of propitiating the Earlli gmidi-ss for file distuibancc of the soil, and s^mte yicople pul 


as a 


moticv into the moutli of the corpse to help tlie spirit on its way to dtath-bnti, Tu this are often 
added supplies of food, drink, clothing, tobacco, or weapons, such as and arrows, with which 
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the spirit may hunt game in the next world. These weapons are often broken before they are 
placed in the grave, because it is supposed that in their perfect state they are useless to the spirit. 
Ill the case of a man of eminence a stone is placed over the grave as a resting-place for his ghost, 
ami ’to this offerings of food and drink are periodically made. 

In tlie case of tlvose who leave died by accident or by the attack of tigers or snakes more careful 
precautions are taken, because it is believed that their ghosts are maJigtiaiit. A cairn of stones is 
raised over the grave to keep down the ghost or to prevent the remains from being desecrated, or 
the grave U Med up with thorns to prevent the ghost from " walking." With the same object llie 
body is sometimes buried face downwards. When a man is killed by a wild animal, the Baiga ])riest 
goes to the spot where the death occurred, and makes a small cone nut of the blood-stained earth, 
to represent the deceased. He goes on hands and knees and performs a series of antics intended 
to represent the tiger in the act of killing liis victim. One of the friends runs up and toudles him on 
the back ivitli a stick, thus personating the avenger of blood attacking the animal. The mud cone 
is then placed upon an anthill, and a pig is sacrificed over it. Next day a chicken is taken to the 
place, marked with red lead, and being supposed to personify the spirit of tlie deceased, is driven 
off into the jungle, when the angry spirit is believed to be " laid." It it is not charmed in rest, the 
Baigns believe that tire ghost clings to the head of the tiger, incites him to further deeds of blood, 
and secures iiim from liarm by its pieteriialural wakefulness. Similar rires of propitiation are 
performed for some years after tile tragedy. But after a gmeration or two the dead man is for¬ 
gotten, and the annual rites are discontinued. 

In cases of ordinary death tlie family mourn for about a week. During this period they are 
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in a state of pollution ; no one holds any communication with tliem : all labour and homsehoM work 
are discontinued, and, as the spirit would be disturbed by cooking and tlie food prepared under 
such circumstances i$ impure, the meals of the family are brought from the house of a neigblxjur. 

Hie spirits of the dead, except those of the smnted ancestors, arc believed to be hostile to the 
living. In particular, die spirits of strangers and those of pei-sons hurried from this world tvitb 
their desires unsatisfied—youths and maidens, those who die in battle or hy accident, those perisliipg 
by diseases like epilepsy or leprosy, which are attributed to demous^re ah malevolent. Most 
dreaded of ah is the spirit of a woman who has died immediately beforeor in childbirth. She becomes 

a (’hurd, wHo can be recognized by her 
feet being turned backw'ard?. She 
besets young mm, carries them away 
and keej^s them with her, allowing 
them to return only when they are old 
and decrepit, to ftud that ah UiiTir 
friends have died. The corpsies of 
such women aiie btnind with lopes^ 
nail<; are dri ven into their limbs ; tliey 
are buried face downwards; their 
graves are filled with thorns to prc' 
vent them from “ walking." After 
the funeral scsamc-scieds are scattered 
from the grave to tJie house. If the 
Churel comes out of her grave, she 
has to pick up these seeds one by one, 
and ere she has completed the task, 
the cock crowds and she lias to neturn 
to her grave, 

'rhe spiritp which is believed to 
leave the body through the skull 
sutures^ is regarded as a HnVp feebk 
creature, for w’hich provisioti in the 
otlier world mmt be made. If it lie 
neglected, it wanders sadJy about the 
house, twittering tike a bat in the 
rafters. It is helped to quit the body 
by placing iJie moribund in the open- 
tiHOsT. w here there is nothing to bar its 

vine • ib \hw TiHii !■ ■ ihrirtf er«irci I® <•! wuy, and a lamp is kept lighted at 

‘r.X:.r.“ .X";. «»pi*« t» p.i*.!»spins 

•lsikn« Ha pfsniu.tf iVem. OH ItS jOUTtlfly, 




PROPSTIATION OF A 


MtSCKLLANlvQUii 

The dread of IheE^-il Eye is universal. Certain persons—the old, the ugly, the cliLlriless, the crippled, 
the blind, or those peimanenlly diseased— are believed to envy their more fortunate iieijjhbours, and 
their glance is datigcrons. " Fore-speakiug,” to use the i>cotti5h phrase, tmlUcriitiinato praise, 
is most dangerous, and If expressed, its cffccU can lie removed only by some pioui ejaculation. 
Many kinds of charms and amulets are used as proteclives, such as the leedi or daws of a tiger, 
which promote itrength and activity. 

Certain metals and precious stones, the leaves or wood of sacred trees and plants, and the 
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like, are h«n^ «.and the necks ot children and catlle tn avei t the EtiJ Eye. In its nui«t primi¬ 
tive fnmi jewellery is ati imitation of amulets of this kind, and its primary intention is for us* 

ii3 a protective, 

Simibi beliefs account for the regard for omens. It is specially important to see sometUme 
lucky in tVie morning, and some jienple keep a cow or other hicky animal in the house so that their 
glance on waking may fall upon it. Omens of meeting are scrupulously observed. Things or 
perams harred or goiid-ltmking are auspidous. Those that are ugly or impure are dmiieroiis. It is 
fortunate to meet a diief, a lliahnmn, a respectable artisan with his tools, persons carrying fruit or 
flowers, a mamed woman with her cliildren, a cow or an elepliaiU. Rut to meet a naked 
man, a blind or bald jicrson, one engaged in menial or degrading pniplo>Tnents. weeping or 
quarrelling, coughing or sneexing, is uiiiucky. li you dream in the mtiniiug and get up at 
once, the dream will turn out true. U you yawn, a spirit may go ebua your throat: so 
you should appeal to some deity or crack your knuckles. A single sneexe is ominous: but after 
two you may go on with your work. 

It is dilhmilt to realise the extent to which beliefs like these influence the people. Men will 
cease work, return from a journey, break an appointment, abaitdon a marriage engagement, 
if anythiifg ominous occurs, Metliods of avoiding \’arious kinds of ill-luck have been raised 
to tlie dignity of a science, and every town and village lias its astrologer or magician, who 
is skilled in the interpretation of omens and the observances tviddi counteract the lirdl Eye 
cir unlucky timeris. 


Till* ihflWT itc dr^4IM w*i iwiint « pliUrr. Iiltie IkOfiLii mi llor ud ol ■ ivpc 
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MUSDA CtRl;i AND >JUSlCIAN^ AT A Df%?<CE- 


I. tki. <!.«» the «i«1« tleote elan*. ll*f "stn •"J t"”' »■ .cc-eM.*nimtol en <IHM» *«J nip*. li i* » b1ljHi»lL»« 

ot tiL tleled ere. ie *tM .rpil, .he .a.ie. td .he ^ddx- th.k It. .r.e.pl.M.1.™ 


vtd tnpLtli- 


CHAn’ER XIX 

JtEyOAL. liKUAR AXD ORfSSA. Pu E R fUtA t}LEr-HlRT 

It h ionone lh<^ tril>es ol the provinces of JJeiigat and Behar Uiat the m..st mtercstiiig eiLstoms have 
stirvived down lo the twentleU. centur>'. Chola Nagpere and the Santal Pei^annas. now tndtiiUtf 
in the new pro^^nce of Behat and Orissa, are mhahited by a vanety of abonginal mlwfS. 
over thirtv diffcreivt longuagt'S. W ithin the immense arc-is of these .kstriets the,r last strciiRholds 
against th^ advancing tide of dviUzation. many of them remain as unloueluHl sis in the nnt stages 

of their existence. . , ,vi *. • * ' - 

The nUcsl .nd mn« chmCAfic m« .1 th«» upl»nd. .nn= .be koU 0( .tar »npi. on. qonint 

.radilton sort-kw. Tho slory mns tta. Sins Itonsa. ll.. Sun. .0 ubom «..>• «Knte d,c cUiri ,.!»« 
in Ua.ir my.l,olosv. cr.«.d n boy and » sirl. »l,on.b.n,ily in «oor» ol I,me „nml«,»l twclyo oi 
oithor »x Wto limy l.d com.. .» » oso to .Idl. to, tl,.m.dvm Sms 
inlo poim ond ph™l food ol aU kinds M»c lb™, (n. .b..r d.o«o dkp.»d..l ^ fk ol ho r 
**n.^onm. ThOK «ho look vosdnblu. only boenra. .he .nr.«om oi .ho hiehm. oy..c ol alb 
the • white the Sonute. the Io«w. ol oH Skates, epnos Irom ho«. who oUose pigs 1 he 

Kd. dcclore .ho. .hey ao deocended Iron, .hone who look buiUwk'x Iksh. >nd .0 Ihe .uetutning 
powers ol the food of .heir choice the I.»rka. or I wh.ii* Kols, .■ittnbute .belt dtenglll end tmi 
^vsiqu. Bo. hv ttc Un.e tho. eleven pnirs had ehown their shyne oi the Imd ptovnled iiete 
L I^thins tell lor the twelfth conple, and d.ey tel to b«» lood Irom the othen. who had Inrt-d 
benr “torn tin. mtteky pair .prinj the «be d» »“ “b-*-1"' ."l>P«‘ «" 
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tlid chanty and leavings of others* They aje great musicians, Jmwcvcr, and no wedding or funeral 
ceremony is complete without its band ol Gliasis with their dmms, kettledrums, horns and pipes* 
Among all the branches of tlie Kol family the ^lundas are ph3^ically the finest. As dancers 
they are tireless and insatiable tsee illustration on page 541I. Alt night long at the akhm, an 
open space especially prepared and kept clear for the purpose in almost every village, tlie dance 
goes on to the ceaseless monotonous sound ol the tom-toms and the droning sing-song of the 
dancers. The dances consist of a great variety of figures appropriate to special times and seasons, 
but all are slow and graceful, the steps perfectly in time and the action wonderfully even and 
regular. The girls interlace their arms behind their backs, in rows of five or six abreast, and led 


hy the master of the cerenionies, who goes in front beating a drum, they dance to his tunc, 
advancing or retreating as he gives the sign. Some of the dances represent the different seasons 
and the necessary' acts of cultivation that each brings with it. In one the dancers, bending 
down, make movements with their hands, as if they were sowing the grain, keeping step with their 
h'et throughout , then follows die reaping of the crops and the binding of the sheaves. 

Marriagts among Jill the aboriginal tribes are afTairs of great ceremony, and are invariably 
accompaiiic-d by feasting suid festivity. They take place generally in the hot weather, when 
for a time the labours of the cultivator cease, and he can give himself up whole-heartedly 
to dancing and rot-rry-making. Among the Kherrias of Manbhuin there are some particularly 
interesting ceremuiues attemlirig the tying of the nuptial knot. It is the father of the w-onld-be 
bridegroom who sets out in search of a britle for his son, and this he does as soon as the latter can 


?- 






THE MASIHI THAN. 
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b^dlc Lite plough aiid is thus considered to have come to man^s estate and to be of mamageable 
age. Many ace the consultations held with the father of a girl of suitable years and position 
before the pmt —thy price of the bride in token of cattle—is (hially decided upon. 

The next preliinbiar^' is for the bridegrooirt^s father to bring the /owitf to the father of the bride. 
This is a short bamboo stick about three feet long; which is supposed to oonlain the family god. 
It is kept by the lather of the bride for a few days, and is then taken back to the bride^oom's family 
as a sign that the proposed ^ondti-kw is acceptable and that the bride'^ relatives aje ready to proceed 
with the marriage. IJoth these \usits arc made the occasions of mucli drinking of haria, and both 
families are generally in an advanced state of intoxication before the proceedings break np. Most 



TUE TRIAL OF LUCK DURING THE SOHRAE FESTIVAL, 
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|i Bra driTrft bU lb* cmlth, ihw «rbhcK ^1 I hem SkbIli th^ «f«f, Tliir owpcr ih* thaL 

it wU| Lave the b^*! «! luck JvnflC ibB fBlIawini rnt. 


oi the duties iu conncKtiun mtli the ceremony itself fall upon the bridegroom’s father. He has 
already undertaken to pay so many head of cattle for tlie bride, and he has also to bear all the 
expense id the festivities accompanying the weakling. The bride anil her family, with all her friends 
in attendance, go to the house of the bridegtoom. and camp a short distance away, expecting to 
find ample refreshments and, above all, a full quantity of the birst liaria awaiting them. The night 
that follows is made hideous with the heating of tom-toms and the blowing of horns and pipeSj a 
rousing preparation for the concluding ceremony tJiat begins at dawn. 

When the cventlul inorning dawns the bridogrooni solemnly seats liimscif on a stool outside his 
house and awaits his brido-decl, salaaming to her as she arrives, and seating her at his right hand 
on another stool similar to his own. When tJjcy arc thus seated togctfier for the first time as bride 
and bridegroom, the Baiga, or priest, attempts to look into the future and forctdl tlieir fate. The 
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ritii^ is a curious one. iL luck of the hair of eajch in Uim froiu the centre of the forehead, 

lie draws it do^sn on to the btid^e of the no^e- Thefi pouring oil on the top of the head he watches 
it carefully'' as it trickles down the lock of hair, tf the oil mns straight on to the tip of the nose, 
Jheir future will be happy; but \i it spreads over the forehead or trickles off on cither side of tlie 
nose ilUfortune is sure to follow, ft is neccUess lo add that a suitable gift to the usually 

secures a happy fi>rcca.st, and the esstmtiaJ and irrevocable part of the ceremony is proceeded with 
under the plcasainest anspicts. The bride and bridegrtioju. standing side by side, but with faces 
averted, mark each other s foreheads with sirtdnr (vermilion)- Hv^ry precaution is taken that 



SA?;TALS OANCE.se THE t^AK DON 

thpl hpTr iht at . ..-11 1 *1,^ 

neither sliatl catch a glimpse of the other during thLs LmjKirtant process, which hnally niakfa the 


couple man and wi fe. . - i u 

Then follows the dancing and miLsic. Towards evening the pnest. whei all ihi* time lias been 

praving for the newh-raarxied couple, takes them hy ll.e liand and leads them into the Infuse, eare- 
fuUv locking them in. Outside the gueste collect ^cith much laughter and mcrrimeiU. Imrmne <1n«I 
rlullies dose against ilie door and windows, with the object ol <lnviiig the smoke witlon and making 
,he imfortunate couple Iti.lde sneeze. If they should sneex.e. it would b*: Hu- worst » onuus, so in 
order to stop the nuisance and aviid the danger of sneezing, it is the custom for the hndegrnom 
through the closed door to make the guests a substantial offer lu desist. It is generally so many 
fowls or so much haria that »he guests demand, and if tliey do lan eoiisider the offer sufficient 
thev Ifiieaten to bum more chillies, until he is (oruetl to acct-rle to ifieir di-mantls. In tousideration 
of the fact, however, that he has just niarncd a wife who will doubtU-ss be a great i:!tpemc‘ to him, 
it is obligatory uprm them nnl to make unreasonable demands. After contmiiing the feasting mi 
.Milking all night, the guests, tieparl with the dawn, leaving a few pice for the bnde (or fnck. riius 
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end the wiiiding ctTtnioiiics, and ihc hridc's lamily departs for home, her behind, but not 

foriTL-tlin^ to drive ufl the rattle that had been presented by the hrideffrooiii's father as her }>ait, 
Marriaiic eiLstuins differ in detail amtiiig the varioui tribes, eaeh having? its own peculiar 
characteristics and olaboratkins, but witb feastinj’, drinkiiig, dancing and the smearing of srHdffi' 
on thir forehead as the ahnost in variable accompaniment of them alL One scene during a 
Mumb wwlding is especially picturesque. The bride, going to a stream or well near by with her 
pitcher, fills it to the brim, and raising it aloft on tier head, steadies it with her hand. The bride- 

^oom, coming biliind her 
she turns honTCward, rest: Uis 
hand on her sKoiiUitjr and 
si loots an arrow along the [>ath 
in front of ticr^ through the 
loophnlt^ by her up** 

lifted amt. The bride then 
walks on tn where the arrow 
a^iul picks it up with her 
foot,$tLU balancing the pitcher 
on iier head. Transferring it 
graectullv to her IniEid, she rC' 
stores it to the bridegroom, 
thus signif\'ing that she can 
doniestic duties 
naiid and foot at his 
service. He in tiini, by shoot¬ 
ing the arrow in front of her^ 
has shown lus ability to protect 
tier and clear her path of any 
danger that may beset it. 

C>neOf the most important 
of the many annual ftfstivals 
kept by the Kols Is the Sarhul. 
observed with much ceremony 
in the months of March and 
April, ivonc keep it with 
greater detail than the Oraons, 
who int esl it with many quaint 
customs. All the ^411agers 
r\ SMRiNE OF juocEHNAUT. assemble at the Sama, where 

Puri. .i.u„r un iht t«.r -< 0'““ tfic Sima Burhi, or "Woman 

mUid tlwJc. ^S.i«:h tDnl.in. »" idol *f t"!!*** J.l.an.lk, ur JuiiEfn.ul, Thr 

ittu.ii.ii«A iSifw. unr*1 thr nimvfuiH Arm*. I- iir oI tliL Gfovtr,'’ rvsitlcs. jbe 

festival is begun by sacrificinu fowls before a snuili rough image of mud or sloni;, tbo Oraons 
differing lnTt‘ from the Muiidas, and alwaj-s TCfpiiring wmclhing material to regard its the 
embodiment of tin- spirit they worship. The sactibce complete, the fowls are at once cooked and 
partaken of by all those assembled. It is the mwasiou of a general feast which lasts for file remainder 
of the day, and at night they return home laden with sal-hlossoiiis and marching to tin: beating of 
dninis aiid the blowing of shrill -voiced horns, with much dancing by the way. So ends the first 
part of the festival. Next monimg the maidens of the village, gaily decked with the sal-btossoms, 
the pale, cream-white flowers making the most becoming of adornments against their dusky shins 
and coal-black hair, start ofl to visit every house in the village. One carries a clrum and the others 
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h9i>k€ts filkHl with mure sal-bltRisoms, which they place over tJic dwr o( every house for hick, For 
this sen ice th-- inmates pve them rice or pice, wjiich. vvhen the last of llie visits has been paid, they 
take to the ralm. With the ]ircK;eeds he purchases (joats if the collection has Vmu-ti lan’c. fowls if 
the pico art: few : and af'ain there are sacrifices at the tiania and another feast to fallow, Later 
on, an aiijoiininiciit is made to the aftiira, and the dance is soon in full swing, to |a.st all that night 
and the following day as well. 

Happy and good-nalunil as he is, however, and passionately devoted to datictiig. the Kol goes 
continually in dread of enl spirits. To Itim the gcub are for the most part malignant dt itics who 
m-ed propitiation at every turn. .Nmoiig the Mundas Sing Botiga, the Sun. is the greatest of their 
inaiiy dtitiis, and him they w'orsJiip w ith awe and reverence. He is kind and bent>ftt ent, hut unfortu¬ 
nately he leavKi mosi of lilt- ruling of the world to his subordinates. Of these Jlaratig Bum, the 
Greai Spint, is the most ptiwerful. for in his hands lies the power uf giving or witiiholding rain. 
.\i a cultivating pe«*ple, detjcfident for support upon their irrops, they must nwfls pay him all 
deference. He rcsidiS in rocks and hills, and when rain is withheld or is sent in such abundance 
that their crops are ihrvatemd, it is a sign Liial Marang Biiru is angrj'. and in that ca,se tlie best 
huflaln in the village must be sacrifici'd to appease him. Ikir Boiiga. atiollier divinity, demands 
while goats lor sacrifice, otherwise he will spread ilisea.se and dealli through the village by means 
of the water iti tin? tanks and wells that lie prcsidits over. Fowls and eggs arc generally sufficient 
10 pmpiliate the lesser ddtus, (iarka Era, the gwldrssfif riveris, stream.s anrl springs, or the Xaga 
Era, wild haunts the low levels of the rice-fields ; hut they are so numerous that the offerings form 
a considerable item in the animal expciKliturc of the unfoTtunnte niltivalor. E^i‘ry s'iibgc has alsr/ 
its own presiding deify, whose aid is invnkisi un btdialf of the * rnps, 

.\part fTom the malignant spirits with wdiich the Mundas imagination has peuplcd the world, 
the fear of witrhcrafl and sorceiy also holds him in thrall. Even his own villagers anti relatives fall 
under su-spieion if constant ill-luck pursues iiim. [f offerings to the gods are of no effect, he Itas 
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rectnirsif to the Ojha, a pow-erfut factor in village life, wlto dificovers secrets hidden from the iivorld 
at larye (see illustration on page 548)* The Ojbi. when consulted, has several curious methods of 
divining what has caused the trouble, all of them curiously uncons-incing to any but the Munda 
mind. If it is supiTosed to btr a case of sorter^', and it is desired to hud out who has wrought die 
spell, tlie Ojiia throws a handful of rice on to a large leaf spread out on the groufid. mentioning 
at the same time the name of each villager in turn. U'fien the grains form a certain pattern foretold 
by the Ojha. the name which accompanied that particular throw is announced as Ilur name of tli« 
sorcerer. In the olden davs those denounced hy the (Ijha werc' often put to death, and even in 
recent times cases have ocrurretj where the unftirfimatc victim of the Ojha's divination suffers such 
ill-treatment that death or suicide results. 

The funeral rites of all the aboriginal tribes are affairs of great ccreuiony, and are carried out witli 
the same punctiliousness anti etaboration as the marriage rites. The Mundas and Orauns first bum 
their dead and then bury their ashes (leneatli the huge natural tombstones that lie scattered in 


immense open ijravryards all 

over Cliot;i Xa|i|:port.\ wfiercvor 
tin- race ha_s settled. File 
Santals and KKerrias, on tlit 
other hand, after buminj? ilit'ir 
dead, carry the ashe^> ^^'herevtr 
possihEe to their river, 

the Damuda^ scattering tiiini 
reverently into tJie stream. 

A varialion in the funeral 
ceremonies in vogue iunoni^ 
the Kos ii> intere^iiing* Alter 
the body ha* been cremaleit 
the ashes are placed in an 
earthen vessel, vvltich the 
nearest female relafive ol the 
fleceased carries on her lieafl 
as she leads the bineral pro¬ 
cession to eveO' house in the 
village, all the inhabitants 
coming out to their last 

tribute of respect to the dead* 
The deep, solemn notes of the 
drunis and the li3i.v-voice(.t 
g^rief of the vetMuen form a 
weird funeral march iis the 
prucessiofi winds from hnxise 
to lioitse* returning at last to 
the grave prepsired close to 
the hnniie of the tlecciif^-d. 
Rice and other food is first 
thrown I1I4 and then the 
iTontaiuing the remaiJis is 
lowered into the grave and 
covered over witJi earth. -A 
huge uncut slab nl stone is set 
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over tile place to mark the grave and guard it against desecratioti. Qiitside the village a moiiumeni 
ill memory of the dflctiased is erected, among llie ^tundas, in tile form of a huge pillar of rock 
varying in height from four to twelve or fourteen feet. [See illustration on page 55^.) 

The Santals, whose chief home is now in the district known as the Santal Pvrgannas* >n all prob¬ 
ability came originally, like the Kols, from the north-west. Though thdr origin also is shrouded 
in mystery, they have many more legends than most of the otlier neighbovuing aboriginal tribes 
to account for their first beginnim^s, and for their presence m the land which they have now so 

tlioroufclily made their own+ 
The Jlanjlti, the headman of the 
village* If* a p«jrlect mine of in- 
fonuation, ajid once his confi¬ 
dence ha5 been gained he is 
willing to tell endless stories of 
Santal folk lore. He is a great 
personage in all village afiairs* 
Outside his house is the Manjlii 
Than, ivliere the lipirits of his 
ancestors reside, and where all 
the imiKiTtant meetings of the 
village ate held. It consists 
onlv of a raised mound of earth 
and niuel about two feet high 
and eight feet square covctraI 
hy a ragged tlmtched roof on 
wooden piJIars (see ilhLstratiO!i 
on page 54j). The floor is 
kept carefully swept, like all 
the compounds of the village, 
and in the centre standi^ a 
small block of wood daubed 
with red. .\ttadied to the 
central pillar h an earthen 
vessel containing water for the 
spirits to drink. In winter it 
is left tmBlkd; the spirits nec<l 
no water then. But in the 
bug hot >veather it is always 
carefully kept full to the brim. 
The spirit is sure to he tliirsty 
in the heat of the day. Wlieii 
a,sked why he only provides water for the ghosts of men who probably in life much preferred rice 
beer, the Santal shakes bis hea-l knowingly and says that a continual supply of haria in the Manjhi 
Than would cause it to be too much frequented by the spirits, a consummation evidently not 
altogether desirable, 

ft is hero in tlie midst of the proadiuR company of spirits at the Manjhi Tliaii tliai the most 
solemn conclaves of the village assemble, tf any one has been aceused of witchcraft or if a 
mi^terious disease attributeil to the evil eye has spread among the caltk, the old men gather here 
to weigh the verdict of the Oiha and pass sentence that carries the weight of iaw with every member 
of the primitive community. The Matijhi Than b the judgment HaU, and many an unfortunate 
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vitt™ <t( llir fiipetstitioiis fear of vvjtclicrafl lias rc-ceivcd ieutt-ncn from the wisf men o( Hie \-iilage 
there as^emWed. But on othrr points a roufjh jostke is ailminkterwl witliout fear or favour, and 
many a knoUy point of Santai custom has been Misely settled at the Maiijhi Than, 

It is at the same general meeting-pliice that the Santal often arraJit-es the marriage ceremonies 
of his sons and daushters, (lie pan, or price of the bride, being settled with the help of the Maiijhi 
and thr wise men of tfie village, and tiie date being fixed on their advice. As they iiave nothing in 
the way of a calendar, they invent one by tying a number of knots in a piece of string, corresponding 
to the immber of days that must elapse liefore the day fixeti arrives, liacli morning one of the knots 
is untied until the last is readied, when the parties know that the wetiding-day has come. Invita^ 
tions to tile villagers—surely the most jirimUivc ever issued—consist of a simitar string <if knots, 
so thilt they, too, by striking off one each day, can arrive at the date fixtsl. Tfie marriage ceremony 
is much like the one already described, except that among the bantals it is the bridegraom and his 
party who set out (or the home of the bride, wiiere the wedding fmally lakes place, 

The whole year is a round of festivities among the Santals. and none is celebrated mth greater 
enjoynieiit tliati tlie Soiirae, it is a time of aliniHt unbounded license, and as it draws near, tiie old 
men of the village assemble at the Manjhi Than to arrange, according to iinmemonaJ custom, for 
the fitlitig pcrlormance of the festival. Otic of their formulas rvgularly repeated on ttiis occasion 
is quaint and characteristic: “ Mow at this time one must close tuie's ears with cot ton-wool, so 
that one may not sec what one’s neigiilKuir says or does." It Is only another way of saying that, 
during the Sohrac. whatever moral mde tJic &anta!s possess Ls in .abeyance and c-ach man docs as 
he pleases. When the festival is over the old men tnetd again and make offerings to atone for the 
flagrant misconduct that has acconipatiied it- 

Thi* trial of luck is one of the most iraporlanl features of the Sohrae festival. It Is eagerly looked 
forward to, as success in it means good luck ihroughout the succeeding war. At the end of the 
village street or a narrow lane a circle of rice is spread over the ground, witli an egg carefully placed 
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in tiic cemre. Then from the other end of the lane ane driven aJI the cattle of the villafjeri—oxen, 
buffaloes and goats jostling one another as they are urg«l onwards fsee iliiustmtion on page 544). 
The villageni stationed nt«tr the circle ol rice keep anxious watch as they dmw near, since gootl 
luck v.-ili attend him wiiose animal breaks the egg by t reading it underfiM}t* 11 is ciirioin: Jiow often 
the cattle avoid the rice, snifiitig at it and then swerving off to right or left, leaving it imtouehed. 
But at last a cow or buffalo, or perhaps a goat, comes heedlessly on, and, to the great joy of its 
owner, smashes the egg. It is the luckiest possible omen, and will bring good foriime till the trial 
of luck comes round again. 

There arc many^ other interesting customs and festivals in Sanlal land—the arrcrtv-sbmtting 
competition in the Sathul : the Join Sim. a great festival held in honour of the sun, when sacrifices 
are made with mj-sterious rites in the deptlis of the forest : and that most extraordinary of family 
festivals which Is enteri.-d into with such aest. Once a year each family shuts itself within its own 
house, every member stuffing his or her ears with cotton- wckjI, so that nu suunti shall penetrale. 
Then, sitting round on the floor, father and moilier, sous and daughters, sisters, cousins and aunts, 
they all at a given signal start shrieking the most violent and obscene abuse of one another that 
their fertile imaginalimis ran conceive. No one. of course, can hear what another says, yet, until 
obliged to slop from sheer e.vhmistinn, they shout abuse at each other at the tops of their voices. 
The Santals rhemsdv©*, when ipiestioned. can give no idea as to the origin or meatiing of the 
observance : it is an immemorial custom, and a# such they religiously kitp it. A.-^ an outlet for 
long pent-up feelings it must have a fascination all its own. 

Though the customs in vogue among the Hindus of Bengal and Behar lack mucliol the primitive 
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picturedqucni"i:» of thuse ol lIil* aboriginal tribes, there! are iitany full ol iiLterrai. Out’ of tliL- most 
curious is the Chumk Puja, reminiscent of the old days when death, tor lure and nmttlation were 
the common mccompanimeni of Hindu worsfiip. ft is generally known as the Hook-swinging 
festival, the devotees Ixiing swung up in tfic air by means of hooks tFirust into the llesfi below the 
shoulder "blade, and, thougli long Since strictly prohibited by law, almost every year until recr fitly 
eases of its having taken place with full rites were reported in various <listricts [sou illustrattcn on 
page 540). It is one of tliose ghastly exhibitions that a past race of Hindus more especially delighted 
in ; and the dtw^otees themselves, from all accounts, eagerly und£!nvent the torture, probably ^veI 3 
drugged to mitigate what would othenvise liave been phv^sical agony. Each devotee aj^proached 
the priest in txirri and fell full length on the ground liefore him, Iris^ back and shoulders bare, Tiie 
priest, muttering Ids formula, stooped dowm, and, dipping iiis tiiiger in a heap of ashes, made two 

marks on the back of the 
suppliant just below Uie 
shoulder-blades. His as- 
sistaTitp pinching up the 
desh beneath these marks, 
thnjst the turn large hooks 
iivcurely 1 hrough, I’his done, 
die devotee rose amid the 
cries of admiration of the 
crowd, and marehed off to 
the swinging post, swagger¬ 
ing along with pride and 
seemingly unconscious of 
the wounds made by the 
hooks, from which blood 
w’as Sowing down hb back. 
The hooks being attached 
to the ropes of the swinging 
maclii nc. with a sudden 
wrench that w'ould seem as 
if it must have lacerated 
the flt'sh Ixyond endurance, 
he w^as sw'ung alofl^ to 
m shrieks of the 

Eock i* crowd of enthusiast^ and 
tile deafening noise of the 
{bums. A ldosf^-V'"^nil placed round the man's chest ] we vented the strain from actually causing 
the hocfcks to hurst through the fleshy but so slackly lied ifiat it mitigated little of the pain. 

At the great c^festival, the Rath Jatra/* thousands of pilgrim:^ flock annually to the temple of 
Juggernaut at l^uri [see illustTatlmi on page 547), believing that special sanctity attaches to it, and 
that special blessings are obtained! by those who worship there at the time of the Rath Jatra, 
■Ai this iixtiv, escorted by tliiui^titls of worsliippers^ the gods emerge from tlieir seclusion and face 
the light of the snn. It is a striking scene, in all the heat and dust of a June day_ Thousands of 
pilgrims, some attired as for a festivaU others in the garb of fakirs, throng the great broad road 
that iea{fc to the temple. The huge car. sr]uare and towering upwards in tier on tier above its 
cumbrous wjuiels, that hwk as if nothing short of an elephant's strength could move tijem, is 
decked out in all the spkmdour of decoration tliat appeals to an Indian and hung with the much- 
loved genda-hlossomiv that are never absent from the IDndu festival. With much ceremony 
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thf polls an; brouijht out of tht ttiiiipti; iiinl strated in it ruaclv for th^tir journoy, Long 
rop<-s art- attaclu^d to the <;ar, muiid which thousiiitU of wtirshippers struggle for the honour of 
holding thein, and at a given signal, aniitlst a balx'l of shouts and music, they strain at the 
ropes until the huge, unwieldy car slowly moves and crawls onwards down the road, (See 
illustration on page vii,' 

There is something that appeals to the imagination, in spile of all the tawdrinoss, as the 
gods in their cumbrous cluiriot make their slow progress, with sudden halts here and there as 
the rvorsluppets relax their efforts in their exhaustion or the huge creaking w'heuls give trouble 
and neerl repair. The immense crowds which have pushed thar way to the front to see 
the rar pass by press Isack on those behind as it bears down up<jn them, frowning and relentless, 
as if to crush them iH^noath its weight, while tlie dimse masses behind, in their anxiety to set, 
surge forwiird. tlirusting those in front almost licneatli the wheels. A wa\'e of excitement, 
real and intense, passes o\'er the whole throng as the car tolls onwards. Cries of encour^cment 
to the struggling mass tliat draws the car and c-xciamatiuns of awe and interest it fmally passes 
by need little in imagination to swell them into the freiixy of bygone rlaj-s, that made the progress 
of the car of Juggernaiit a gha-stly scene of sacrifice as the worshippers flung themselves bfrnealU 
the w’hiM^ls. But today the arm of the law is far-reaching, even if the fanatical disire for self- 
dostmetiun still i xists, and Juggernaut goes on his way w'lihout a human sacrifice. Lor ten days 
the gods remain at the smaller temple. Tlien they are drawn back again to their deep seclusion 
iij the greater temple to await the return of the Kath Jatra in the year to come. 
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CMArTEfi XX 

TIHKT. Jlif L -I WAUhELL, CJL i.’.t.E.. F.H.A.L 

IXTROtniCTtlKV AM* CUSTOVS HKLATtMJ TO HlkTJl 
Tibet ihe myitmous liind of tJu- Oraiul T^'ima, jobt god and kins oi jnany millions, is still om? of 
Iho most impenetrable countrit'S of the eartli. and its p^>lIIl‘ mtiong the least ivell-kno^ni. The 
Britidi expedition of a decade ago mendy lifted the fringe of the veil which hides that land and its 
people from European ev« : but the veil ha> d,-scen.led again morv* closely than l>efoTe, Enough 
iofomation has lxs.-n gleaned to show that the Land of the Lama offers the most exUen.e example 
of pric^tlv domination the world has ever seen : and that its long cenlnries of isolation have 

preserv«l'lo us many curious sumvds of (dd^world custom ami *■ «, 

The advent of an infant in Tibet is not considertMl the joyous event tliat it is in the ordmarj 
world. The TilHdans. like other good Buddhists, Mieve that the child is m.t the s*>n of its pim-iils ! 
It is on the contrarv, Mievcif to be merely the prmluct of the ' of deixls. gawi or hat . 

of s^me other jx^son^usimlly an utter stranger-K,r it may bo an alien, or own a Inm^r imm,^ 
who has mentlv dkxl, and whose spirit chances to W reiiuintig reincarnation a the mst^t 
when tills particular babe draws its fit^t hn.'atli- This eotm^ von- hard upon the p^r httle 
intruder Sot are his pirenls to be openly congratulatc-il, unless m the almost imp-issibly rare 
event of the child lieing declared to b.- a remcarnatcxl f-rand [.ama. tndeerl. parental and family 
life altogether an- generallv lUsptrnged as Iwing un-Buddhistic by the hoMes nf monks who form 
nearly the majority of the atluh male jwpulation. and who live upon tiie alms and earmngs of the 

laity whom they op<’iily ilespise 
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NincTlheless. in practice, the part^nts and relatives wclcnmc ihe little and treat it with 

much the same nuturaJ aifcctten and consideration -ds the rest of the world bestow on tJieir offspring, 
despile the Buddhist fiction that it Is not their own flesli and blooil at atl. Thatik-ofTerings are 
presented to the leniple of Buddha^ and any special vow \s fulfilled which may have been taken to 
obtain an heir, as^a daughter is less esteemed than 4 soiip as in other Buddhist countries. 

The newr-bom infant is 
not batheth hut after three 
days is stiieared over with 
butter and exposed to the 
sun's rajns for several daj's. 
Infants receive verj" little milk 
(which also is seldom con¬ 
sumed by adults) : their food 
consists chiefly of parched 
meal mixed with soup. 

To guard the chUd against 
malign influt-Ticcs no time is 
lost in getting an astrologer 
to cast its horoscope^ so 
that adverse planets may be 
avoided or c<lmbated^ and 
its lucky and unlucky days 
ascertaiiied; and talismans 
are lied to its dress to ward 
uff llie evil eye or compel 
good fortune. A grand name 
is chosen for the child. This 
may* in the case of 
be " The XhunderlKilt of 
Lung Life " {D&rjf Tshf ring)^ 
or The Vast Banner '' 
gyds), or not nnfrcquentJiy the 
day of the week on W'hich 
the birth occurre<h Thus a 
boy bc^ni cm Sunday is caller! 

The Sun " (;Vv™rt)* or on 
Saturday " Saturn ” {Pfm-ba) \ 
for the Tiin-tans adopted from 
India with their Buddhism 
the same Ar>'an astronomical 
nomenclature for the divi¬ 
sions of the week that are 
current with us. For girls* the mo^t favoured of all naiues selected is that of the Buddliist 
\ irgin-mother of trod/' Ttfrif, or in Tibi-tan, '' Dofma" which is thus analogous to M^ry ” 
amongst riirisLlans, 
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As a result c»f (hi- i-xtri-ini- pniikiminaneu of monaslidsm iti Ihc coimtn'. wlivreby nearly a 
third of th«/ total adtill male? populaikin is profisst-tlly a erlihate prii-sthooil. ad(k-fl to wliich is the 
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practice of 

marriifd fnrb aiid wntri^'n vastly 
outnumber ili*? [a>Tiicn. Con- 
scquenilv 31 ynuHg man t:nioy? 
an unusually wide clioioe in fiif^ 
selection of a bride, tliough lie 
usually selects one older tlian 
himself. Coniiitlprable (ruedoin of 
choice is excreist'd, as marriage is 
Ifcnerally exogamoiis and siddoni 
takes place before adolescence, 
itsnally between eiuhlcen and 
twenty-five; and as there b the 
freest mtimacy bctwet+n the 
real courtship and love-Tnatehes 
are not iincommun- 

The formal bt'trothaL however, 
is usually arranged by a go-bet ween p 
who is a friend of the suitor, He 
is sent to the girKs parentSp carry¬ 
ing as a present a cerenioniaJ silken 
scarf, 3111 essential offering wfieiiever 
a fa^'our is asked or a visit paid, 
and inliinatr^ that his friend is 
(k'sirous of martynng the girl, upon 
which a (lay b usually fixed to 
receive the reply. On tluit day the 
girl's faniily invite their relatives to 
meet the gohetween* who brings a 
large siipply of wine for I fie enter¬ 
tainment of the pirty* If the 
parents and girl are satbfiech they 
drink the wine and each ablative 
takes a ^eart- Tlien the go-bctw'ocn 
places on the girl's forehead a 
cliHpbt set with turquoises, which is the criMagement-pjx-«nt oi the suitor, and offors various 
other presents, such as bricks of tea, clotins. jgiveUfrv', money. bt«f and mutton, and the girl's 
family send return gifts. 

For the WL‘tldin§f in> religioMi^ ceremony is tteedeel, as is also the case in other lindtlhist countries. 
Tilt* niarriafjf is a purely civil eontmcl, and requires only the publication of the event {see 
illustralion on p)ig« auspicious day is fixed by the astrologers, willi reference to the 

hortjicopes of fmtli parties, and iiivitution-scai^'es are sent to all relatives and friends, each of 
whora, by receiving a scarf, is ihendry expected to contribute a present of some article of 
dress or other useful trifle, iwveral frietufe of the bridegroom go to fetch the bride, anil are 
entertainetl with other guests by her parents, fin this iKcasifin the bride is accordnjtl the highest 
honours. She k seated upon the highest cushion, with her parents on cither side and the 
relatives and friends in regular onler. All are dressed tip in their finery, the more wealthy 
wearing robes of Chinese silk-brocade, the men with oflkial hats and tin- women covered with 
massive jewellt-ry. amongst which tiw silver orj^olihui amulet-boxes studded with turquoise 
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ajul ihv tiaras arc conspicuous. When the feast is over the parents each throw a scarf over tJic 
briile's lUML'k a ml mFli Jirr the blessinfs of chiUreDp whilst tiic relatives ami iriends scatter t^rsiin 




o\'er iter aihl accompiiny her to the house. At the JaUer place there are msually n<s 

ceremnnies. The bride and grof^m sit <h»wn side by i>ide ami eat ami itrink wine or lea, and alter- 
wards, standing ap> receive the congratulations oi ihcir frien[Uand pa^’tils of scarvas -the more 
ci>stly of the latter tliev wear around their neck and the others are placed in a heap in front of 
them, A priest iiiav be c'alletl in to givy a benedict ion or read a text from the Budilliist scripturt.'Sp 
but this is not esiHMitinJ. As the guests depart, after partaking of cake and wiDL\ lliey usuLdly take 
with them a little of the dried ntssins and other candied fruits, i'or thr%‘e day^ the happy pair 
go a1x>ut ilrcsivd in ilieir Ixsi, paying \ isits to I heir friends* partaking of cukv aiul wine, utnl joining 
in ihe songs which are suisg on such occasioTiF, and drinking □ndless draugiits of bHltiTVLl-ten- 

Biitteird-tea is the _ _ _ 

great national drink of 
the Tibetans. AUhough 
to European taste that 
hevotage is u-iually 
votetl luiusi'Oits stull^ 
it is cunsnmed by the 
Tihiitans with great 
relish. It i^ drunk ai 
frequent ititervals at 
all times during the 
tlay, ami is freely 
fiffenM.1 ancl presstyl 
nfH>n \dsitturs and 
gnests as an act of 
linspiiaiity. The pot 
is always kept boiling 
all day long in (hv 
liouscs of the fixed 
population and in the 
tents of the nomads : 
svlhtst travidliTS during 
their day's inandi 
make ^vcral halts to 
Jjglit a lire bv the 
Wii^'siilc to imiulge in 
a hot cup fd thi'^ re* 
fri^hing drink. Ir is 
made from " brick- 
tea "—that is. coarse 
ThirifSi^ teacompr^'^s^ed 

for p<>r 1 a bili t y into 
a cake — and the 
bricks are in ^uch 
univ'crsal demand that iiw rwiff«p-pi/] 




they puss current as 
money^ Ihc prm'ess 
of brewing the mixture 
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oti a brick ami boilwl in a water to 


is peculiar. A siiHicicni .inaiitity is chippetl or cnl on a 
which a pinch ol carbonate ui soda is added, tkjmc of thb dwcx'lion is then put into a tmniatmc 
clitirn containing several piiiis of boUioit water and a himp of butter (t(x> often rancid}, ami 
sufficient salt to tasic. and the whole inisture is then acli\'dy churned lor a few minutes, The con¬ 
coction Is ihen ladled out hot into tvooden cup^eacli Tiheian pioviding his own. winch he or she 
carries in a breast jxjckei. to which ihc empty cup is eventually returned alter bating it dry. On 
the top of each cupful arc thrown a few pellets of bread or barky-meal ilougii. This " tea.” there¬ 
fore Is realiv a soup or l.roth, ilecideillv nourishing as well as refreshing, and well adaptetl to the 
bleak Tibetan climate. The boiliug. moreover. to a great extent the unwholesomenesa 
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!,■;« I ri«ir w utii* «■ cFtHrmi ■.imLnili ihr lh« mlf. M«|pfi 

inch BbK* filBiiCrd trmpE-Tt, «iaccli*Hr hill Hb*!? !■# he *lnirk by Lkhkiiinr. 


of llie TibctHtn water, which is usually derivid from font wells and ponds. t>n ceremonial occasions, 
such as wmldiitgs and the visits nf priests and otht-r honimred guests, the luittered-tLH is served 
out of masaive copper teapots, often i>f linudwinie artistic design, richly overlaid by scmils 
in silver or brajss in relief (see illustration on page i5f>4). The non-Tibetan visitor must beware 
how he drink-s the decoction. bor no .sooner is tfie cup emptied than it is immediately fdicd up 
again by the attentive host or his stTvants. fy; the only way in wliidi a European can mercifully 
tsicape an unpleasant ovenlose wLlhnut woutuUug the failings of his host is to ptrclcml to sip the cup 
Irespjctitly. yet never empty it, as most Euroi>c,iii traveilers have teamed by sad cxpcrittice. 

In the wediling congraiulatioiis there is endless interchange of courtesies by doffing caps, bowing, 
and mutual i bruiting out of tongues fsoc il lust ration on page ^bs). This latter remarkable practice, 
which is. ncvcrtheli'ss. the pt.iilitcst of all carnplimi-ntary' methoils of .salutation iti Tibet. ha.s been 
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A ITBETAS TEAPOt, 


A 



AN' amulet CHARMBO^^. 

11 jc.-O'Jit-iijii# uiir*PI;r ■ minkiilujc- n»r4iiiliin vP ApncJAp 

P«lri]n-i4d al Iht vrtmfwi. iviih jaLU of »&|Mf h^iKJ^bcd 

wllb ichBlRL-i^ -CDiipefriitpdl f:i'*in ftMD ^ i-«Tf-bn.ljed 

■hilHCfl mwid rclJc* oj ihr bad-r af dim- qf Mlnllf mDuk* 4!»tj 
Qibfr ht^f -pn-KiBi. 


shown by I he; pre?ient writL-r lo he a striking 
instance i>f that primitive (orm of satutniion 
which Herberl Spvnc*n' has dcsoribed as "" the 
surrender of the person saluiing to the person 
saluted/' 

As mairiaj^e Ls thus frtK* fttJtu eJaborate cere- 
inony. ki tlivorte is still easier in Tibet^ and 
rtrquires Jirile more than mnlua] consent and 
the reinrn yf a]] pre^^enls recdvecj- 

Pulyatniry, or the joint marriage of one wife 
to ftin'eral huslxTHLi^, h not much practised in 
Titiot nowada>^. Where it tlae^ exist* it is 
usually of ihc frah^ntal kind ; tiiat is, the wife 
is commoJi to the brothers of the family. This 
rela Li unship^ however 1 seems to be essentially 
an outcdttic of the Jaw of primogimiture* ivhich 
b current in Tibei^ whereby all property 
dest^ends tu the eklest or hrsl-lN^m son of the 
family. The other sotis simply do not count, 
and are assumed to be appanages nl the eldest ’ 
hence the joint-wife is ofheially the v\ife oidy 
of the eldest brother* anti any children there 
mav* be are c^msidereil to Int fiis, 

KKLKTON AXlJ SUrKfeSTITlON 

Ik hwv othtT parts of the world arc the 
fx'ople more intensely siipersuiious or more 
heavily biirflened by their religion than in llse 
Land of the The 1 ibetans, matenaii?.ing 

into concrete spirits the idenienlarj' forces of 
^atiire^ ate by legions of hostile animistic 
spirits at e^'eir' turn, against which thev resort 
for pmtfrctioii to the Buddhist priests and the 
more p<>werfiil gods of ButliliiiMn, As a result 
of thb* most of the aboriginal gcHb and spirits 
have come in time to be assimilaud to the 
tyjse of the divinities of Indian Buddhism* 
whence the l.amsis tU-riel'll tJjeir religion^ 
\\'hilst* on the cdlier hand, some of the lowest 
forms ao> still iinabs4wl>eil and are pri?pitsaiird 
hy rites |kTfornied by ahtjoginal priests of the 
Hhnmiititst onk-r <d ilevil-danctTS* wlitj also are 
the professional sorcerers. [See jllustration on 
5^7 I 

Many of the aneetiiral superstitions still 
retain ibeir Jiold i}ii tho people despite the 
teachings of Buddha. The Tibidan^ are ever 
on the ontlfx»k for omens ami portents* and 
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tlieif Bvcrytlay iife-affairs are govemwl hy a superetitious rcKord for Iticky and unlucky tlaj-s and 
moments. Sfx-cia] dii-inations arc sought for from professional astrcdogcr-pricsts in all easts of 
important business, ;uict in the sermus ceents in life—birth, marriage, sickmss ami death, also in 
sowing, reaping, building, travdling. etc., as wdi as ai the higiiiiting of each year. The extra¬ 
ordinary anuiTint of wordiip Chtis pn-seribetl to he performed by tfie pncsls. and p;titl for 
acconimgit', nil I he scett from the folfow'iitg example of a general lioruscupe of the year for a 
litUf girl of seven years of age, which I here translate : 

Hor&^copt for tki lUrl ittimid Swwifctii^, uged 7 ygatn. 

■' t. liifth CuM/if/.—Tliis female was bom in the Water-Jinrst- year, which conflicts wnth the 
present Earth-Mouse year, making her* Power ' black to excess ; thus her food will be scanty 


A TIflETAX SALUTATJO.'i- 


t%iH .'I. n'lourfr. 


■ fr iv icgB l lVr r±fliP TNb -ihiiiftlKli* ai*! dii ih^- Hgwuru-r- ijad ^.M^KiiiK ( ikr^*rd *1 I he 

IcEl ti- cilRi!rrt<d llvr iTtovI in T’ibft. 


diitl ! hr cut tit* iLSvSCKMatcil with her «lie or be To noutraliKc this inflofnct?, got pHe^s 

to read " TJic LucMH^iomng Kitiial' and ‘The Wealth^: alsu offiT cukes cm the 

rempkuUiar, jind gtvt; focnl aiul swifts to children ami monks. Her ^ Sky-:^i?dng Rope ^ and 
' Earllt-dag^;^'i: * :ire neutral., hut require lor the former that ptiest^s shall read the Mass for 
' Thi^ Sicy FXsence ' and ' The Earth Essence/ juui rept^at n as often as the year^; of her ago 
(that b 7 times). The conjimetion of her birth-yean the Ilonse, with tli*: pre-^*nt year* the 
Mcju^*p is very bad. iis tln^ two animals are enemies, hor ihi-^. got the priests to read the 
Chinese cplk-ction of spells for ' Turning away Harm/ 

-■11. Gi^timantic CoirrfiW.^TIiis is * Uood/ therefore be careful not to break a twig or deface 
any tree sactod to tht^ s^irpent or drafon-spirits, nor handle a carponter^s tool. In the xnd 
month, when buds dome out, it is bad for you. as the serpent-spirits prevail. Avoid journeyang 
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WiSt or Nnrth-Wtrst. To correct these evil induL'iires, get prit'S!* to read the BiiilLlhist collec¬ 
tion of Spells ' Dtuira^ji-pUiika’ Ibis exteiulb uj altout one thousand piigcsi. 

" til- I'trt CottJiicL —This is ' the 7 reds/ therefore the red (k-iiioiis uieiiiice her. Her head, 
lieart and liver will give her [Uiitj and Ixiils will come. To pre\'CTit these erect u prayer-mast 
to cltise the dutfr against Ihc red demons ami pcrfomi tlic worship of tlin personal guardian 
iipirits, and ninsom the life of it sheep from the hiuchers,” 

Conspicuous .tmohjirisi tin' frescoes which adorn lln; vestibiik*s uf the Lem pies is the: allegoriCJil 
painting which formerly was conJecturtHl lo be The BuddUisi ZiHliac." but which the prt'sent writer, 
w'ho Itrsi clescribLil and explained it by Uie term " Tfir ll ftcrf bj Ujii," has shovtTi lo be a pkiun- 
of the worlds of Transmigraiioti and of the cau-scs of those '* re-births " as stipposed by Bncldhu 



Th» and Kod whit» i:^t«Trti3Pii#l ir*r¥t* iheit nnckj. Thtf 411 >-i4iiiillcd 

A labl* ^uJilg iKl»ll wPiLf. whiJm m Lninfl^prirwl i* rr«lcd mt m tahk on whitlt I* * If^pol njid cupi. 


It U iLs^liiiically calli?dThi^ Cycle Eccoming^ " illustration opposite)* It looks like a [ar^«e 

phie held in tho dutches of an cigFe-like monsTyr. !l deplete in concrete symlKsIic form mimd the 
rim tlie twelve-linked chain nf eatt^ whii'li Euihlha conceived to be tJHi catiise* of Id hr, anti on 
which he hung his dnctriiie of delivLTance from the endless circle of re-births and the misery belie^^ed 
to be inseparable from Life, Bel ween the spokes of ihe onwafdo cdJiug ivhevl are portre>^ed the 
ruiseiie^F □! the st.Hil, or its Eiidflhist equivalent, in all ihe various six sLiteii of transmigratiDii— 
frtmi the heavens of thegi>its, where Zeus or Ilulra is depicted wrUi his thiiriiderbolts, nodding on the 
gohkn hills of lib tflympuSp to the tortures of hdl painttxl with fearsomt' reaJmic detail, suggestive 
of the /«/crjifj ot Dante ; It inde^-th probable that thb ttallan WTiter derived his conception of 
scontss largely frfjin one nf these Biifldhbi pictures. In The (jreat Judgment ** scviu; the 
partieiiUir lorm of re-hirth isdvtenninetl by ihe ordeal of scales, un the ethical princjplv of retribu¬ 
tion by Ti'ward or punLihnieiil- I he go<.kJ deeds, or Kas^niu, fd I hi.' (li^ceased ate wtighetl against 
his evil dmls in the form of white and black counters, and accnr<ling as one or other prepiandLTates, 
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it sinks tli(.‘ nicked through tlit lower .stuges of Jtuman and aniiiiul e^Mcenct!, and even to iu- 11 . while 
it lifts the good to the level of miglity kings, anil r\'cn to the giwli 

Hut the ethical value of this retribution tiutiry is heavil\‘ tiiseountod hy the jiioiis tram! which 
assigns supernatural intluiHice to the Lania-privsts. The more merctnarv priests jkir many of 
the Tibetan monks live up to the purest standard of BudilhismJ have tTvditM} i hem selves with 
the powt r of ameliorating liie destiny of si!inei>i. even if ;ihreatiy in hell, shunid itidr i-Ltrllily tetatives 
offer them gilts and employ thuni to perform the cftstly rites anti masses for this object. Thus in 
the Ik-Hs. Lamiis are depicted going about pHing their pfayer-u-lieels and muttering spells for the 
Iwtipfit of tormenteil souls whose relatives make it tvorth their wliilu. 

l‘hc craving for material protetlion against the m\'isihle malignant spirits leads the people to 
pill their faitii on eharms and amulets, which are everynvhcTv seen dangling from the dress of evcr\' 
man. woman and child fstje ilfustratiun on page 363). These charms are mostly sentences ascribed 





IHE -hO-SlSi - FEStlVAL TO tWE SPLITS OF THE EARTH AND 


•V^mrleui i/euiAUf., 
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riir prirtt. ynw*tinn tKr hlmcl. oF ,%^ndw htLMid^ ihr mmwt *Ad orfrri n lkb«thun ^ wlat lit 

wbLi-t In (renl flf hfcm L» ihv cMiijul McfrdI pci ttjp^ « ihrM-Irncd tiirpid 


to liiidtlha. purporting to be extractetl from the Indian Buddhist scriptures and written in Sanskrit 
characters. The spells are supplemented by r<'lics of holy monks. cotisecTabd grain, miniature 
images, and other sacred materials and the whole is enclosed in an amulctdwx of gold, silver or 
copper, usually decoratcil with claborniv scroll ornament and worn as mas.dve jewellery'. The 
most popular of all s|xlls is the ' Oiti ma-rtir which is twirU-il on hand prayer-wheels.A 
graceful side t<J this demon*worship is s^-ei> in the practice of planting taU masts with fliiitering 
’■ pr.iyer-riag.s.” and the strings of praVer-flagkts stretched like bniumg from fumsedop to Imuii'- 
top. fcstorniing bridges, liauiited trees ami mountain passes, supposed to b: espctrially bleslcd bv 
evil ^piritzi:. (See iltiL^trLitbn <m 562. < 

The oracle is siill a living in.slitution in Tibet, as it nas with the ancient ('.reeks and Romans. 
Tli.‘ chief wizariLs are considtHl. niit only liy ilic p.*nple, but by the Buddhist monks and by the 
Oovcrnmcnt on the great affairs nf Stale, Every great monastery has its nun sorcerer, who. 
however, is not usually considered a member of the Buddhist brotherhood. He lives apart, and is 
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aiiowetl to nijrr\', as 
showin§: hii aJjon antf pre- 
Buddhist diiiiacttr. His 
utterance are rourlied 
in truly cryptic omcuJar 
form. 

kain-comi:K.Ilifn^ " is 
rejpilarly practi^d hy the 
sorcerers all over the 
counti^'. In this arid 
Jaiid the crops arc uiiusu¬ 
ally dept^ndent mi tiniidv 
rain, whirls* well as 
the aveniTig of dcstnictive 
haii, is bedicved i« fir 
ursfler the contrul of the 
sorrcrcrs, idio are rrgtilirrJ}* 
paid for their i?en"ices bv 
the i^niteful villLiffenA. and 
are e\^cn empluyed as 
well by the Hudilhist 
niiniiks. 

i>n the other liiind 
how tK>niieated the [xople 
are by tJic BiiildhLstic view 


THE "^aONlsn '" SACRSFieiAL MAST. 

Th« ilri^nn* Aft FiarniV'ij wSlSi |krE«dp m§ iFia £ih- 

rlHiHn4At raluuii. iLad i;cipTtrTihp^J<«| In iken 

plki tn tipit of ■ H±4'>giii ot doubC# j < **■§) 


of life is in their 

esplanaliofts of congenital 
aHiictions and tlefixls sucJi 
as blindness, cltnnhness. 
bnsenL^s^ as well as acci¬ 
dents of limb. TJit^se are 
all viewed as fietiibutiojis 
due to the individual for 
Iniving in a previous life 
abused or injured or 
sinned with the panicular 
linjb or organ atlected. 
Thus a man is blind be- 
eaiLse he sinned with Ids 
eye m a former life. Tliis, 
rndt^ed* is the common 
dogma in BudiJlia’& own 
teaching ns res'rsnded in hts 
takbr nf his former lives— 
the Jiftakm. 

These t^ormer IJvt's"' 
of liuchllia, pfi'Sitrrvetl in 
the eJaaxsic Buddlibit €crip- 
tnreSp supply the Tibetan 
s chief amusement. 


Thtjy are agtt'tl as pJays in the oyen air on teast-day^ and festivalii imd tire iiiiineiniioly 

popular, everybotiy lliK'kinj; to see tliL'm. They arc preceded at tinier by maj;ked plays, in which 
the priests wear hupe masks of animal-hvadtii defiiotts and otiier porsunages--these are mystic 
Miraelc'plays. The inter\'aU are enJivenud by a harlequmade of mi'n dbincers, who pirouette wHb 
a ftpitininp-skirl of limp tassels and cut a lot of tough-and-tumble capers (see ilhestmtioti on 
page gTfjl, The sucretl playii invariably point some wholesome tfsson ; the uV'il-iJoefs mevitablv 
pay the penalty of their niisdeecU and the gcHxi art rewardetk 



TIBETANS WOASHIPflSC THE GODDESS OF THE NIOVKTMM CHUMULHARI. 


n ilU ^JtPrli k* peifornitd ml niu/i mnd oll«r vkllnffTK Efi«niknHl«l ihti i-p^*l imninlKtii, c«Bi|fe|» in 

Jtmkt mtid 09 .it pQi^ard# ihw nfur M ftn HlMffipffiBl rli^uL 
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jmhnafiulrtH uf] 

A SKULL U5ED- 

Thr l-ii hiihiiEii«« oyiildc ihc 

R'^dclhLii lETTipKc* *r* ‘wirh^ 

Ai blofl^d in flkuU-lwwli-. 


deatm ami ritUaj: 


Evy.s tiiurf i^labomte thun 
tin- ritrs r^-quir^Hi to prc- 
servtt ii rjbrLoi ulivt^ iirif 
ihosi? requifL^il on Ins tk^nth 
to priSt'fve Ills snr^'ivors 
tt^ainsl hi’^ spirit, Tlirsi- 
nits, iiuitL'tU thi:it 

Hi^rbc rt Spenc<?r 
in smtitifi that the ruiJi- 
mentar}' lunn of all religion 
is tlii‘ propitintion of dead 
ancestors/* Tlie central 
idea in tliese jiropitiiJtur)' 
rites is thal ihe spirit of 
the man doe> m\ fH'rish on Jus deatji, hut survives as a 
vivfJTS if Tint apiJi^jiSL^l For this purptjse eJahnmte precauTions are taken with the: ai^l of the 
priests. The priiKiipal numnments in Tibet are connecterJ ivitJi the worship of rdics of tJie 
dead. Tliese are the amntless roJic-trnver^i or stupas, or ck&rffas, duplicates of the origin a! 
Indian ones of Bnddfnds relics, and actual originaJss of the sainl-v and holy nien of Tiliet; lire 
numenms cairns wliere people have died on highway*^* ami the implements of wi>rsljip made out 
of IniniiiU lx>nes (see illustrations on this page). These latter iiielude bowk of luiman skulls for 
aUar-libutiim cupSp and for drums. thiKh-l>tme truiiipets to suminon the demons, sashes of carvetl 
human Ixine?^ lor the priest in certain celebrations ; discs of rtTiger^loluts and other hiiman bones 
as Ixuids for rosaries^ anil actual bits of bone anfl cremiilcd rclhrs ensbriOinl in amulet-hoxesn It 
IS largely a wontUip of the dead. 

When a death occurs in Tiliet the body is left untouched by any lajinan until the priest dis¬ 
poses of its ^tkl, A wiiitp cloth is merely thrown over the face and the expert priirst sent lor who is 
leftued The Shifter of the Sk^ul/' For it k believed that on the ph>"sical dt^lh of a pTsnn tltc 
spirit continues to lingiT on wdihiti the corpiu- for a iwriofl of at least fuiir days, und it can only 


[TSI* S 7 nii'Af<*«i'flPi< 

-AS A UBATIOM UOWL. 

Tilt Ii 4 '^l ihp l« irf n^t*! 

rlHhiCpriilcV of'n^unrnl'fdi D.nd BumaiisEcd bjp 
4 4 F *■ 

ghost which may harm his scir- 


lie conducTcd out 
by tlie priest, satis- 
faitorily for itst^lf 
and for thc^ sur- 
vivoi^i f)nthear' 
rival of this- priest 
ill I he death- 
chamlHT all jkT’ 
sous are excluded 
and the doors and 
WTudow's shut+ and 
ilur prii^sl sit* near 
the head of the 
corpse and chants 
the direct tons for 
the soul to find 
its w-ay to Para- 
dise past ogfv-liki" 




THUMPeiS. 

TIikk likLHiEictiM tn*^ -dui huiQkn ih^vh-b^ncj, kr-e- uH^dl tEi 

iVrtilELtJin. ■* firtl Ai Lli> iKe d«-MHlihp. 


monsters some^ 
what q{ the kind 
dtiscrilxMj in tJie 
" l*ilgrimV Pro 
gross." After ex¬ 
horting the soul to 
quit the flcad body 
the priest 
with his forefinger 
and thumki a few 
hairs on the crown 
of the Corpse, and 
jer king tliese forci- 
b\y^ is -isp^wsod 
thereby to make ii 
passage for the 
soul through the 
pores of the tmns 
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nf thesis as themgli an actual perforalion of the skull had Ixjen cffocted. H blood oozes m the 

process, it is an auspicious fiigiv Tiie soul is then ^Lircctid. as in Eitx’ptian to avokl llic tlangers- 

besettinfj the road to Paradise^ and is bidden God-speed. The ceri^muity lasts about an hour, f'or his 
semces the Lama receives as high fees In monci' and presents as the estate or relatives can affond+ 
and alwjut half □£ the estate of a rich man goei to the priests who perform ids death ceremonies 
The men wlm mav now toucit tlie corpse^ after the priest has ofTtcially declared that its soul 
has sped, are selected hy (heir horoscope. All are tabooed wdio are born under the same planet as 
the deceased, and a fresfi tionoscope is cast to hmi the suitable date for the funernil, the mode 
and direct ion lor disposing; of the bexlyp and for the ivorship to be prescribtd for the safety of 



|l| -nvrfrji -ri/] V. /herf, 

A TIBEtAM FUSEBAC f*HOCESSION. 


Ttvf ttotlr <(■ uiricd fa I hr UhI ap Jn m bblvMl*- iJtr lilfoitlilc'ti i>f m Enan wirctrd hf tbe ■« 

l« hy nrLriii cliHTilln« piairii and! iplafifil * on Ifumptl*, |u>rfv> Hull dium*. 

the survdvors, Tire corpse is then tied up with ropt!S into a sitting attitude like that found m 
primitive si?pulliires, and placed Ln a sitek <d raw hide, ajui is then ^ald im a binJ in a comer of 
the rcM>fn, or in a spare nxim, and a curtain liuni^ up in front of it. 

I'riests in relays remain neat the cor|ise iluy and nigbl chanting st-rvdees and roadiag the Buddhist 
litany until it Is removed. They keep ianips, like candles^ Mt around it. from the number of eight 
iu one hundreil and eighty and the relatives, w^lin sit m another room, bring in food and tlrink. 
which they ofliT on a low' table to the deteas*‘d His bowl is kept filkd with tea or wine, and he 
is ofiered a share of whatever food is going, and all such food ami drink w thrvjwn aw^ay before’ 
the howl is replenished, as it is believed to fiave had its essence extraeterl by tjie deceased. 
Before the funeral the guests eat and drink in tJie house. bui after the cciqiEk* is removed no oner 
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wilJ cat or drink tIuTdn 
^orover a moiitli thmui^h 
f*‘ar oi the ghosL 

The funeral ^xiciirs. on 
the au5piciau5 dav aiifl 
hour fixed hy the ^iro- 
loger-J.ania, afui the body 
i&carrii,‘d in tJjepartit'uJjir 
direr I ion indicated in the 
hproscoj>e for the occa¬ 
sion. W'lien flir weather 
is inclement, a?; in mid- 
win ter, the body b dung 
up on the raiters for 
se^^cral weeks or months, 
unlil a favourable oppur- 
Lunity presents itss-lf. At 

the funeral^ the body b 
Jiftei.! by iho aiispici{}ii^ 
mourners as dclermiitcd 
by the .astrologer and 



If tl]f chief mourner is 
a woman, she does not 
accompany the proces¬ 
sion. In front go the 
pnesta chanting n setadee 
in Haiiskrii spidb from 
file Indian scriptures* 
whilst otJiers phay a weinri 
dirge on iioms, aceoin- 
piinieit by the bcVitJng nf 
druiiLS and ringing of 
lianeltHdls S them follow' 
llae relatives, and lastly 
She colTui [st^e illustration 
on this jjage), Thb latter 
is led hy the chief priest 
hy means of a long silken 
scarf, whilst w ith his right 
hauil he beats a sknll- 
dmm Its Jic walks along, 
Thi> smrfpnibably icprc' 


sents " tile soul banner 


carrictl ptitsiifeiindjn file ^ Lama s BELL \sid thunherboltsl 

j-'ibi#* f nfVjpiiltf iliuliLrbdiM *rf ynd dalljr ^ i •< t. 

C4ii(f Gf the mfja- nealthy ^ '^Hich b 

pers^>ns, placed in a iin? artitTaDiion ai dAni^iti^ ilki: Ldi carrieti In-fore a cofTin 

woihJeti Ixjx, as a coffin. by tin? Lhinese. 

iliinal b nfii practLsi’il in TibeL Tike bewiies of ihe <iranr| Lamas anti a few otlter htgh-prit!tits 
are emMhned and cnsbrinetl within gildctl lotniy^ (r/jorfCRs), ami ihr reiiiahis of the more wealthy 
priests arc sometiinfs cremated and the ashes mtmhled with clay into little inedallions w'hich are 
deposited in niches in c/jorlcws and other religious f}uili;hngs, or worn in Mnulet-ciL&es as fetish- 
charms. The itsual rmuJitHl of disposing of the botliiHs Jjow'cver, b by cutting off the tU-nh frtjin tlie 
bom^ and Lhrowing the pieces to dogs and xmltures to be consumed. Thb wm an ancient custom 
^ongst the Scythians, m dc'Scribtd by Hen^dotuSp ami the simijar practice by the Parsis at the 



On oo* k 4 w ihr body ilni-a thn* 1 «TmB 6 ■ dli«i' m hwfhi and bbLlli>« 4 1 * 1 ^^ dtuTO. th> m^tkir Mtit 

UvE pfiviti. «f whuTO hm*\ Kaad'driimi wnmd^ «yl lipmma ikujlt iJ^e iSflfc frnin a iNi^ 1n««r wnmm*. 


i^kdm Ilf I 


A TIBETAN ru^iEltAL. 


r ^ i: j. 
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t\p jjfnmrM fi/J 

A DEtFIED FltlE5T. 

Hw- li» tl-dln-K an n liar, or 

^ heavenly dni," ^:nd 

haldl&Hi 1.11 ]fe|it rlihi h^n4j » ■ hund^r boh 
4 fpd in hi* Irll ■ pkull-bhD-wl □! blood. 


[£, A. 

THE |•RAVEFl FLAC 

ll |i 4 f«rrn tbc Chineite Draron' 
har#!'.. A tnlinnAJi nffiLmil lli.ut^d«rbciLpA 4.Ad! 
hnll, S^Riilurlpr kii Saxon EnKland lh 4 
" K#h bMPtri of 0 <Ln" w£pc -n-ldjelp 
uied ail houHi, 


p^^^nt clay may ht- fkrivetl 
from thi? saint? sourre. At 
iht!: Tibttan cemeu'rj^ the 
body h placL'd fiice duwTi- 
wartlii on the rock ot slab <if 
stone, divesleci of rfollnrs and 
tied to a stake and the corpse- 
cutlers slid: off the flesh (sd? 
illustration on pa^e i.\)» and 
tlmjw it to the an^I 

do^s and pijtjs which fref|nent 
tliirse cemclerics. To be de“ 
vourcii by llie vnlmccs is 
tiinst esti_'<:ini'^l, anil the at- 
ten<lants are engia^ed for iiii 
extra sum lo keep oTl the 
Jl-ss desirable canion-feir>clin|» 
beast.s of prey, the Winih^ 
of the stripped and ilismem- 
hcTcd bofly may buried, but all families W'lio can aff-urd it have tlic \>aiw^ of thi ir relative, 
pounded and nnxet] with flour and thrown up into tile air lo the vultures—^i Ins proceeding is 
eiiplieinisticsilly cailed r^/^sfiVi/iUsposal of the relics/' The cor[>st^& of ptMir iMH>p1e. crimiiisLls, 
tlK*iie killed by accident, tejiers, and sotneiimes lianren women, are draf^ged by a rope, tike a dead 
beast, and thrown into rivers and lakes. 

Mourning for relatives continues about throe monllts, and geuiirollv for a year no co!our«l 
clothes are worn, and iewadJen' is discardefl. The yoonger arc more 1 amen let} for than the old. 
At fretiueni inieri^.^ llie Buddhist priests aft' called m to reail mas.st^ fur the ropnse of the soul of 
the deeea5i«.H:h and lo prtKiuiv its passage through the intermediate state^ a sort of piirgatorv^ lo 
the ' lVradi??e of the West/' the great goal of the Buddliisi^ of ribi-it as welt as {hos *2 uf China 
and Japan- 

ft is for ihe aUainment of this paradise of per|Mdiial bUss thal ihv Tih<dans worshlii the Dahi 
Lama of fJuisa, arc for ever muttering tlie " Om mu ni " siieii and twirling it on their prayer- 
wheels. Fnr rhe t^alai l^ma as riie ear tidy incamarion, not of Buddha, as is usually 

stated, bul of itsr- Buddhist thid Avahkifo. who presides over Iranfimigraiionp and who holds 
in hts hands the keys of t]iis Itcaveii, as well as of hell The mystic Sfad! of this gf^l is: 

(hn tfiii-ni pud-mr Hum, which lia.s ,i cr^ ptjc inystical meaning, but may Ih^ somewhat literally 
ttan^lsUinl as C> Cod ! The |jJtu.s-Jevvel ! f fiui f " This formula is carved esullessfy upon tiic 
rwkSp also nn slabs i>f stone lo fomi long wall-' many v^anLs. and even furlongs* in length* ritiar 


sacred bkiihliiigs or moun¬ 
tain t^a.'r^^s (see illiLstra- 
rimj i.kppjsitc). The mere 
viitcmnre of ibis sacreil 
spelh and even the n^- 
volring of its prinled form 
within die prayer-wheel 
is believed to gain for the 
ultercr rc-bfrih si might 
into Paradist'. Hence this 
formula evi^ hangs ufMJii 


ik^f^ 


THE MYSTIC SPELL. 

'0 Cedr tJir Lriiliii'fn.4l) H»m ' 


I he ps-oples U\y^. It is 
amntigst ihe first w'ords 
Innght to babes : jt is the 
most f req lien t ] y u t lored 
sentence by all lilH^tanf^, 
men. tvomeii and chikireo : 
anti it is the la^^t prayer 
fjf the dying. It is the 
alhcomjMllmg, irnsistihlc 
lali^iman iunl p,k,ssw‘ord lo 
Paraiiisc • 
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ilBETA?^ THEAtRtCAi.S AT LHASA. 

pklui* mn litirrlude iii th^ bpHD i-nuiDr^ Oftf: *1 iK* iflcrrd pL«i« at 

yjlji-jj 1'1,» mrn pir^u^ilf ia Lmp ttieif iklrtii ttrltfri Pi ill* hvwl at iticif 




mAn'lit; XXI 


AFOMAXmAX AXt) HALraHtSTAX % M IMXG WORTH iUMFS^ Fit AM, MHt 4 


The count Fit’s of ArKhanit^tan and B^ihlch^sta^ are i^co^pliical ltjnii< ftjr thir r^ohs tvnng 
Ktwtini Persia and India Tliey lake their motions nanu^ rrom the mo^t |imniincnt raa-s, the 
Afghans and BaliichL^^ : but tlnsc races are not tlicir nnly inhabitanLt. Such widi^ly divergent 
stocks as the Kafirs of thv Hindu KiLdn the Mongolian Ha2ariL>, and the ] Vravkiian HnditJi are 
Lnclndcch and the Afghan and Bzdnch nitres themsclvt^ ^ipa-ad into British India, ibwn frrnii the 
mountain ^'^'aJI of tlic Sxibiinan Mountains to Iht-banks of the indiis, and in some cases even lo 
its vastem slioru. 

It is therefore clear that nJiiiiy of the customs which exist in these tnoiintains, plateaux and 
low-lying rivfrain plains niiist b<‘ pnrtJy tribal or IfR'ah Tlierv is, how^everH a ktijil of general 
resi;'iiiblance among these races, and Sf>me i>f tfie cn.^loini pre\’:nl verv' widely. Tfic Miihanimrulau 
reli^on is imiversaliy ;iccepieth anti the festivals anf.l religitTus rites are generatly those found 
th rung bout the world of tsLim. The mass of the people belong lo the Siuii or cirtfiodox 
creed, hut the Hafflttns and some of the trilAes in tlie KiUTani \'alley fnlEow the Shiu ljercsy+ like 
the iVf^taits. Kven among the orthmlox there are litany variation^, from the intensify lainitical 
x'Vfghiin tribcs> such as diosc of the Kabul valley. ti> the easy-going Riluch, who thinks it sufheient 
il hii chief says prayers for the wfsole trihiT. The r<difiion affects the ciistonis lo a great ex tent, 
for ceremonU's connected witti hetrolhals. weildiULis and funerals are regulated by it, and among 
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Musalmans the great tnuJlipUdty of custom which prtnails among more primitive commvmities 
is not to be expecteU, 

Nevertheless, there b cotisdricmble variety, if not in the actual niiUTiage ctiremony. at any rate in 
courtship. Marriage b threughout an affair of purchase or bargain, but among the wilder tribes 
there is not the same seclti^ioii of uxunen as in the towns, and there is often a good deal of courting 
and fliriation- Ttiis may be wdl seen among the Mar^-ats o£ BaJinu, where the women and girls 
often travel long di$tanci?s to fetdi water for the m the sandy* waleriess plain. Ttiey go 

with their goatshbis and donkej-s to the banks of the Gambila, and many courtships go on among 
the young men and girls at the river btsnk. Sometimes these meiU with family approvaL often Eliey 
do not, and elopemenis against the will of the parental council are by nti meanii uncommon. The 
same thing sometimes ItapponA among Bj-ducdies. somi^ c^f whose poems show’ a truly romantic spirit. 
But as a rule the girl has no voice in the matter, and makes up for it by love affairs after maxtiage. 
Elopements of v^otmg marrieti women vvitli lovers from other tribes or families ait? verj' common, 
and lead very often to the death of the woman or her lovor. or Ixith. The code of honaur is inexorable 
Afghans and Baluches, ^ _ 

ano tne lovers genemHy try to ^ ' & 

escape into the territory.' of another 
tribe, where the law of hospitality 
forbids their aurrender. even il the 
lover is not a member of tJie rribe. 

Blood-feuds are started by any 
infringement of this rxde. and once 
started, may go on for generations. 

Baluchi songs alludiiiig to the cun¬ 
ning of women in duding their 
husbands are plentiful. The women 
have, however, on the whole a 
of independence. Those 
uomadic tribes are of ine 
physique, and do not think it 
necessary to hide their faces. They 
may be seen in croivds accoin- 
panying the march of the tribes, 
during the annual migration of the 
Povindalj. or mercantile tribes, 
from Ihc uplands near Ghazni to 
the plains of India^ at the begLo- 
ning of the winter* and back to the 
hills w^hen the hot weatlier com* 
mences, riding on the cameb or 
Striding aJongsido with free and 
unfettered action. Their famiHes 
accompany them, and children are 
bom or die on the trying mardies 
without dolayiug their progress. 

(See Lilustration on page 581.) 

Baluch women I toOt have a 
the hill tribes of 




[Oi^M t. M. . 


custom among 
going ofi to wander about the 


MAIL ARhlOUA. 

In ihr p4r«fljit TlbfUL** fUi in hJI ■tnwur, Iww 

Tti* In cconlMMia iron 


4tl«B. frlPfeiTin liar#*#*** "t -ifci ii1 ii O' 
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A DOfiKEY RACE. 

CbiucI vecqi and dwikrr lAitei l4r ikf- ■.i|i||.f#cr(lUe ate Tnyrh ]□ FHVDU.r. 
\ ElaluEJi ch|cl ituidli In ItvUl to ike altitud tO' iil4it. 


ttloiiiiLfuh^ [in bands, umaccom- 
panied by any mv.n, in the 
sj^ring sea5»on. Thi^y ar& never 
molestt^d ijn these occasions, 
anti indeed women are never 
Injured in tribal warfare. And 
BelJew tells us of a opting 
custom among tJie nomadic 
Donnu: of SouUiom A/ghani- 
stan, wlieii the v'oung men and 
maidens meet together in the 
evenings on the mountain sides, 
shouling, '* TJie old man is not 
deadp but alive/" and romp 
togetlicr till forced to retum 
home I clearly the survival of a 
very ancient spring custom, 
llie boj^ generally aceom- 
pajiy the women till they grow 
up, and like tliemr must not 
be killed in anv tribal Avars. 






On attaining the age csf puberty they are investE3fl avjIIi the trowsers^ or shalwfif^ worn by Bducli 
men. They arc then men anti may legitirnLatcly he kilkil 

Funenils follow the MtisaJnmn riticSp but the methods of luirial differ among various tribes. In 
the toAsms bcilh Afghans and Haltiches follow tiiv recuguized methods ; fine domed tombs are con¬ 
structed fcjf great people, anti humbler graAx^ of mud for tht^ of lesi hupt^rtanee. Baluches in the 
wilder countn," make graves ol lot^e ston^, otten very artisticalLy arranged in bauds of black and 
white. The Pathans^ or liorder .Afghans, anil the iravelUiig Povtndalis make piles of stones, often 

surrounded by a Ioav wall, and 
place tiic horns of the wild 
sheep, or ttriM, and of the wiki 
goat^ or tntjrkh/^t on these 
stone-heaps. When the tomb 
IS that of a saint or person AVith 
pretensions to sanctity, it be¬ 
comes a or shrine. 

The sJirine of Saklil Sanvar 
In the Dera r*ba^i Kiian district 
is one of the most celebrated 
in the nor til-west of India (see 
ihustiatinn on page 582J> It 
was origiually, perhaps^ a 
Buddhist place of pilgrimage, 
and is still Arisited by pilgrims^ 
botli Hindu and Musalman; it 
fe, howiever, situated on the 
skirt of the Sidalman Mountains 
in the midst of tlie Baluch 
trihes, and the anuuaJ spring 


r? v.-^r.] [ 4 , trBrUm, 

A BALUCM HOFtSE RAC EL 

TFje BMluE)it4 me ifMAiloAilclr ^ fli hiirae J,p. wkkh ome iFLlh* ^totituld 

ElBjnil Tht tilfil wkl^h mUf tM tmwx Itila tivml maw* iksl 

400 ¥**.tt *f 4 I* luxiiMHra l« ki‘¥«- k i£^itifit« ervEir i knfM 
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festiva] has become a. kind of national meeting-place for them. The modem sJuitie, of no great 
antiquity, stands on a cliff over the sandy bed of a mountain gorge, which at times hemmes a 
roaring torrent. The face of the rock has been cut into tiers of stops, on wind) the people 
assemble to watch the gtinies, wrestling and liorse-racing, which go on in tlie SiUitly bed below. 
Not far off is another slirine of the same saint, Sakhi Sarwar. " tlie generous lord," here called 
Zinda Pit, " the living saint,” becau'^e here, like Elijah, he disappcaretl from the earth without 
death. A hot sulphur spring due to this miraculous event is credited with strong curative 
properties. 

The calms of stones found throughout the country in some way resemble tomte, but apptear to 
have a different origin. Thej' may start with tombs in some cases, and in others mark the site of a 
murder or any notable e^'ciit. Both among Afgljans and Baludies. once started, they continue to 
grow, for every passer-by adds a stnne. The lialuchss carry tJic idea further in jest, and erect 
cairns (called in scorn of any well-known iter of baseness or meanness. 

Many mullas arc believed to have the power of curing diseases by chamis, or by breathing on 
tlie afflicted persons. Charms against the e^nl eye are very oominon, and favourite aniirials—■ 
camels, mares or goats—are protected in a similar way, often by strings of blue beads. 

Baluchcs are less fanatical than Afghans and verj- few mullas arc found among tiiem. Nor are 
they a specially superstilinu*! race, hm they have certain superstitions peculiar to themselves. 
Among these is the belief in the mannf:. This is the ordinary black bear, but it is supposed to 
have the properties of a wer-wolf or vampirf. Many women are bdicvcfl to be really mawimv who 
assume the form of women to entrap men and suck their blood or Img them to death. Another 
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Bsluch hctfef not shared by their 
neighbours h the aversion to fish; 
no fish i$ eaten by them, and this 
b no doubt a sur\nval of some 
totcmie bdief of pre-Muslim origin. 

Eggs, tOQ> aie avoided by them. 

One hear^ little about jiiinSp ghosts 
and demons among Baluches, but 
the belief in spirits of all sorts 
is much more prevalent among 
Afghans. Among the Hazaras food 
b alwa)^ set aside for the jinns a I 
the birth of a child. The ordeal 
by fire is slill some Limes pnuctised 
by Baluches. [ met with a ose 
among the Boj^tlars where a man 
cleared himself of a charge of theft 
by walking along a trench Med 
^vith burning charcoal Vuithout get¬ 
ting out on eirher sidep It was 
rather a tti^t of endurajice than of 
invulnerability. On the otht^ hand, 

Afghan religious leaders claim to be 
able to walk through fixe unharmed 
as a te$t of religioirs bdief. 

The Baluches are a nation 
of horsemen and horse-brveders. 

They only riilc and until 

recent times all colts except those 
required for breeding were de- 
stroyciL They are passionately 
addicted to horse-rncUigi in whidi 
one tribe contends against another tdtin^pi*re m p.pp. 

(sen illustration on page 578). Tlib fondness is of ancient date* and according to rhe olsl ballads, 
the dvil war wJiich split the atce into the rival sections oi Rin<U and l^asharb sprang firom a 
contesteii horse-mce more thaii four hundred years ago. m whicli the Rinds falsely claimed the 
prijse. Not only races but dances are the universal accompaniment of great assemblies anil 
rejokiiigs. The dance of the Pathaus and that of the Baluches are essentially diflureni in 
character^ but buth occur most frequently on the occasioira of some recrinciliatinn or settlement 
of a tribal feud. The AfgJian or Pathan dance is a su’ord dance. The daneiars hold a sword 
in cadi hand most commonly, sometimes a swoni in one and a guu m the other. They circle 
round a central post, waving their swords round their headi^ and gradually become ejEciteti, and 
continue to cLrcurato with ^ blent movements, and sometimes firing of guns. The Tuusicians are 
ouLsidc the drcle. 

The dance of the Baluches can oiUy bo seen in its perfection among I he hillmcn (see coloured 
plate facing page 545), Thi!y hold hanBb+ and cany no swords. The musician.^, one pla>ing 
a drum and others the sarfmiJ (an Lnstrutnent of the fiddle clas$ played with a horse-hair l>ow, and 
held upright like a violoncello), and the damtiro {or iong-stemmed four^stringed guitar)* sit in the 
middle of ilic circle. The dancers in tlidr fiowing white robes move at first in a stately and gracefixl 
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way, with the oaiy^ springy tread of the motintaineer, the circle contracting and expanding as they 
move round, Cifsadeally the movemeots become faster and faster* and the dancers often break 
from each other and twirl roimd separately, Uie wliule eniiing in a scime of wild excitemcnL Thone 
who stand by ape caught by this and jain hi the dance with wild criis. Among the professional 
' camel-drivers a ^milar dance of a l&s diginhorj t3rpe pre^^aits. When excited, the dancers adopt 
quaint and grotsquo attitudes, crouching, hopping, jumping like frogs, and uttering howls, grunts 
or other weird noises. The musicians share in ihe excitement and pUy like furies. 

One of the nost widely established institutions among Pallian and iialuch tribes b that of the 
jirga.^r council: for settlement of dlffeituiees. Thb varies 111 accordance with the constitution of 
tlie tribe. In Kortheru Afghanistan diis is extierndy democratic. The nominal chief of a tribe has 

i 
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very little Jlfhori^ty, and Jeaders cotne to the front rather through pers<inal c|iialiijes than by 
position. 'ie BaJneh tribe b of pauriarclial constitution. The chief of a trilse can geiieratly 
command tfi ubcdicnce of Ms foUowcrs, and the heads of subdivisions aJso have authority. After 
u general seikment the rejoiemgs are great. Alatiy of the feutb are hcak-d by among 

metnliers of|iostjle families. A great binquet lakes plarc on the tnomitain-siEle ; scores uf sficep 
are sJaughtiied and Ihe meat roasted at firts wiiich Maze through the nigJit. with the accompani¬ 
ment of daips and Uie chanting of old iKillads by tJic ptofession^d bards. These hards am not 
BaJucfics b](blood, hut Donis. or men of the gipsy race, of Indian origin, who ajccompany the songsi 
or ballads 4fi the instruments already mentidned {see illustration on tlii^ page). There b a good 
deal of poe^ still cumposed by Baluches. but no Baluclt wuuld sing hb poem in public. He 
teaches it » a Dom. who sings it before the assembly* and this is Iho method of publication. 
One form pf singing is practised by trut: Haluchiri^^ and that only by liiilinen of a primitive 
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typ^^ This h the skigin^ of short love-songs or other small lyrics, to the accompan^^bient of the 7iar, 
DT flute. The singer Mil player sit on the ground with their heads close togethiand the singer 
drops bis voice to the pilch of the instrument, much below its tialural tone, and sinijs in one breath 
as bug 3S he can. In effect it is a sort of ventnloqui^m^ the voice iiieemlng to bstuf ix^m the flute. 

TJie mountain Balw-hc^ are nomadic, and live in temporary huts of matting, tkten resting on 
a biv wall of rough stone (see Uliistraljon on this page). These walls arc loft standing at wdl-koown 
camping-grounds ni^ wati^r for Uienext comer, while the coverings are removed, .imoug Afghans 
the bill people gentrdlly have fortified rillages, often very strongly built, the to Vers someticues 
flecorated with horns. The nomadic PovindaJis^ howevur, live in tents covered with black blankets^ 
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HUT 5 THE SQMAIIIC TRIBES. 
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and often form fargt cncanipmcnts- The pastoral tribes move up and down from tbt hsUa to tlitt 
plains and Iradc. according to the season, and their marches are \-eiy picturttsquc Wencs, The 
hmguiige of one of the old Balueh half ads. setting forth the inarch of the tribes to ctmqoft the plains, 
still gives a vivid picture of one of these migrations. 

" The RiiKb and Lashajds took counsel togetlicr, saying,' Come, let us march lieuceiet us leave 
riicse barren lands.' They came to their fell huts, and ordered their turbaned slaves to l addie their 
The hgbling men called to the wamen 


young mares. iJie ngniing men caueci to me wnnien, Come ye down from your cragVi^ bring out 
your beds and wrappings. carpeLs and red blankets, pillows and striped rugs and co^med bed¬ 
steads. brawn cups and drinking vessels of Makran, for Chllkur, our chief, abities here nt ^longer, but 
goes forth to take a di.mant land for himself,' " ' 
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